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It was said, I think, by Coleridge, " Why 
are not more gems from our great authors 
scattered over the country ? Great books are 
not in every body's reach : ... it is a good work 
to give a little to those who have neither 
time nor means to get more. Let any Book- 
worm, when in any fragrant, scarce old tome 
he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration 
that does his heart good, hasten to give it." 
These Extracts form but a fragment of 
occasional jottings made in a commonplace- 
book for my own use and recreation, partly 
in College days, and partly during a long 
and laborious professional life, ^yithout any 
intention of giving them publicity. They 
are printed (without regard to the order 
of time in which they were made), and will 
thus be read more conveniently than in MS, * 
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by those^ to whom thoughts collected in 
my course of reading in many tongues and 
through many years may not perhaps be 
uninteresting.. Many of them were taken down 
in leisure evening hours, amidst the gambols 
and prattle of my children, and sometimes 
under the soothing influence of strains of 
"linked sweetness" awakened by the sym- 
pathy of soul, voice, and fingers of some 
loved child, in a large family circle, long, 
mercifully, unbroken. From childhood I 
was familiar at least with the title pages 
of a large library, liberally stocked by my 
father with writers of all schools and shades 
of opinion. Many an hour, that might 
have been occupied more profitably to health 
in the ball-court or cricket-ground, was spent 
** in angulis et libellis." 

Any thoughts of my own are so few, and 
of so little worth, that I may say in the words 
of a well-known French essayist of the six- 
teenth century, " I have only made a* nose- 
gay of culled flowers, and have brought 
nothing of my own but the string that ties 
them." 
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To occupy an occasional hour collecting 
and meditating upon the thoughts of superior 
minds, many of which " still rule our spirits 
from their urns," has its sufficient reward, 
and tends to soothe and elevate our ordinary 
life with the music of nobler thoughts. 

I do not mean to be understood as adopting 
the sentiments expressed in all the following 
Extracts. Many have been made as illus- 
trating various phases of opinion of learned, 
earnest, and thoughtful writers, on subjects 
in respect of which candour and moderation 
(to kirmKii), in its largest sense, ought es- 
pecially to be cultivated by the enquiring 
student. I have learned, during a long life, 
that valuable truths are found in many and 
various schools of theology, politics, and lite- 
rature. Their comparative merit must be 
judged by reference to the Standard of all 
truth, to Him who is "the way, the truth, 
and the life." We must also, in forming a 
judgment upon the opinions of others, 
bear in mind the words of the Grecian sage, 
" Know thyself," said by Plato to have been 
inscribed in gold on the temple of Apollo ; — 

• • • 
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and those of Archbishop Whateley, " Never 
is the mind less fitted for self-examination 
than when occupied in detecting the faults 
of others." 

If I were within reach of my library, 
I might be tempted to add some extracts 
from Essays written in my professional life 
upon some interesting questions connected 
with Ethico-legal Evidence, Criminal Juris- 
prudence, and Constitutional Law ; and upon 
the principles of a sound legal education, 
to which the attention of the public and 
parliament was then only recently attracted; 
but as they are not now at hand, I merely 
refer to them in a note.* 



♦ "On the admissibility in evidence of the con- 
fessions of prisoners in criminal cases, and the challenge 
of Jurors." (London and Dublin, 1842.) "Letters on 
legal education, addressed to the late Right Hon. George 
A. Hamilton, M.P." " Letter to the late Lord Lyndhurst 
on the exercise of the Perogative in the appointment 
of Sheriffs under the Vice-royalty in Ireland:'* this formed 
the subject of an animated debate in the House of Lords, 
Lord Lyndhurst making much use of the Letter. "A Pam- 
phlet on the admissibiUty of the evidence of accomplices 
in criminal cases," — sometimes I believe quoted, but 
erroneously, as mine, — was written by a relative, Henry 
Joy, afterwards Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. 
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Before laying down my pen, I am tempted 
to express regret that I have spent more 
leisure hours in my professional life amongst 
books, than over the great volume of Nature 
which the beneficent Creator has opened 
alike to all. Its influence upon the physical 
and mental life is at once cheertng, soothing, 
and exalting. This thought is suggested 
by the scene now before me, where Helmcrag, 
looking down "with motionless brow" upon 
the vale and lake of Grasmere, 

*< seems to send 
Its own deep qaiet to restore our hearts." 

These objects are inseparably associated 
with the genius of the venerable Seer of 
Rydal Mount. 

Before leaving the Church-yard at Grasmere 
this morning, after following, to her last 
resting-place, the child of an industrious 
neighbouring dalesman, I lingered over the 
grave of Wordsworth. Its simplicity is in 
sympathy with his poetry and his life. " He 
reposes beneath the green turf, among the 
dalesmen of Grasmere, under the sycamores 
and yews of a country Church-yard, by the 



side of a mountain-stream and the mountains 
which he loved. A. solemn voice seems to 
breathe from his grave, which blends its 
tones in sweet and solemn harmony with 
the accents of his poetry, speaking the 
language of humility and love, of adoration 
and faith." ' These words, now before me, 
are those of his reUtive and biographer, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, whose learned, pious, 
and reverential Commentary upon the Holy 
Scriptures, and particularly upon the Psalms, 
is appreciated by all scholars and students 
of Scripture. 

It is my heart-felt wish that you and 
I may learn a life-long lesHon from the muse 
of Wordsworth, Priest of Poetry and Truth, 
ever faithful to nature, patriotism, and Chris- 
tian philosophy, with whose words, upon the 
vale of Grasmere, 1 lay down my pen. 

" I would sail thee beaatjrul, for mild. 
And soft, and gay, and beautiful tlioa art, 
Dear vaUe^I having in th; face a Bmile, 
Tbongli peacefhl, full of gladnesB. Thou art pleased , 
Pleased with thy cnigi and woody steeps ^^v lake. 
And one green island, and its viad'ingd 
The multitude of little rocky hills ; 




Thj Church and cottages of mountain etoiie, 
CliiHter'd lite stare, some few, bot single most, 
And lurking dimlj in their shy retreats, 
Or glancing at each other cheerfiil looks. 
Like separated start with cloads between." 

H. H. J. 

Gkashbbe, WESnoIUtLAIlD, 
Jfay, 1B73. 
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EXTRACTS. 



The One that held acquaintance with the stars^ 
And wedded soul to soul in purest bond 
Of reason, undisturbed by space or time. 
The Other — that was a God, yea, many Gods, 
Had voices more than all the winds, with power 
To exhilarate the spirit, and to soothe 
Through every clime, the heart of human kind. 

Monastics make cloisters to enclose the 
outward man — would to God they would do 
the like to restrain the inward man. 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds. 
And fragrance in thy footing treads : 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong. 
And the most ancient Heavens through thee 
are fresh and strong. 

The moral power is out of all proportion to 
social position or intellectual culture — some 
of the greatest works done for the Church, 
or for humanity, have been done by persons 
who had neither position nor income, nor any 
thing else but the fervent aspirations and con- 
centrated purpose of a devout soul. St. Au- 
gustine said : " Only love, and then do as 
thou wilt." 
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Science 
And Poetry. 



Wordsworth, 
Monastic Life. 

St. Hugo. 
Duty. 



Wordsworth. 

Personal 
Inflaence. 



H. P, LidJon, 



Medical 
Missionary. 



LuccDs evangelii et medicinae munere prudens 

Artibus hinc, illic religione valet, 

Utilis ille labor per quern vixere tot aegri, 



of Surg. Hey, Utilior per quem tot didicere mori. 



Man's Ex- 
tremity, God's 
Opportunity. 



F. Whitfield, 

Christ 
Crucified. 



When Cherith is dried up, then shall Zare- 
phath be opened. Then Christian, banish 
all thy dark forebodings. Ask not what to- 
morrow will be : to-morrow's need will bring 
with it to-morrow's God. Trust and be still. 
Though a host like Pharaoh's be behind thee, 
though the floods of the Red Sea be before 
thee, stand still. Thy God is with thee. 

The full faith of Christ crucified is required 
by our spiritual wants. In those dark hours 
when man is made to repossess the iniquities 
of his youth — when the arrows of the Al- 
mighty rankle in the soul, a miserable com- 
forter wpuld he prove, who should preach only 
the example set forth by Christ ; for that 
example the sinner has not followed. In vain 
would he be told that the cross is a declara- 
tion of unconditional mercy ; for conscience, 
knowing full well that the wages of sin is 
death, and convinced that the wrath of God is 
revealed from Heaven against all unrighteous- 
ness, would give the lie at once, to such a 
mutilated Gospel. Let me hear when I am 
on the bed of death, that Christ died in the 
stead of sinners, of which I am the chief; 
that He was forsaken of God during those 
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fearful agonies, because He had taken my 
place ; that on His cross He paid the penalty 
of my guilt. Let me hear, too, that His 
blood cleanseth from all sin, and that I may 
now appear before the bar of God, not as 
pardoned only, but as ** holy, and without 
blame." 

In our prayers, desperation is always to be 
expelled. Trouble and fear are the very spurs 
to prayer; for when man, compassed about by 
vehement calamities, and vexed with continual 
solicitude, having, by help of man, no hope of 
deliverance, with sore oppressed and punished 
heart, fearing also greater punishment to fol- 
low, doth call to God for comfort and 
support, such prayer ascendeth into God's 
presence, and returneth not in vain. 



Le Jeune. 

Spurs to 
Prayer. 



John Knox, 



Prayer is a high and difficult attainment ; Prayer, 
it is something which keeps attention and 
thought and feeling at its fullest tension ; and 
he who has advanced but little on its path- 
way, finds that an arduous effort is involved. 
That man has not lost his prayers who has 
risen from his knees humbled by the sense of 
his weakness and inefiJciency. But the success 
of our prayers does not depend upon whether 
we ask well, but is obtained through God's 
love and mercy in Christ. Neither need it be 
supposed that w^ have only prayed aright 
when we have prayed with deep fervour, or 
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" Heavenward 
Path,** by 
F, Arnold, 

I^ighton. 



KnthiiHiaKrn. 



George KliU, 
The Church. 



when our mind has been deeply impressed 
with the reality of divine things. These may 
be absent^ and yet the prayer, ofTered up with 
quiet faith and deliberate purpose, well pleas- 
ing in the sight of God. 

Coleridge said of the writings of Archbishop 
Leighton: — **They seem to me next to the 
inspired Scriptures, yea, as the vibration of 
that once struck hour remaining on the ear.** 

Enthusiasm is that which presents motives 
in an entire absence of self : — something 
that gives patience and feeds human love, 
when the limbs ache with weariness and hu- 
man looks are hard upon us : something that 
lies outside personal objects, that includes 
resignation for ourselves, and active love for 
what is not ourselves. 

The ship which carries the disciples, that is, 
the Church, is tossed and shaken by the tem- 
pests of temptation [Matt xiv.); and the 
contrary wind, that is, the devil, her adver- 
sary, rests not, and strives to hinder her from 
arriving at rest. But greater is * He who 
maketh intercession for us.* For in this our 
tossing to and fro in which we toil, He gives 
us confidence in coming to us, and strengthen- 
ing us ; only let us not in our trouble throw 
ourselves out of the ship, and cast ourselves 
into the sea. For though the ship be in 
trouble, still it is the ship. She alone carries 
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the disciples and receives Christ. There is 
danger, it is true, in the ship, but without her 
is instant perishing. Keep thyself therefore 
in the ship, and pray to God. For when all 
counsels fail, when even the rudder is un- 
serviceable, and the very* spreading of the sails 
is rather dangerous than useful, when all hu- 
man strength is gone, there remains only for 
the sailor the earnest cry of entreaty, and of 
pouring out prayer to God. He then who 
grants to sailors to reach the haven, shall He 
so forsake His own Church, as not to bring it 

on to rest ? Augustine, 

If we labour only for the propagation of "They have 

their reward," 
truth and godliness, there may sometimes be 

found those who will bring us forward on this 
passing stage of existence. But those who 
labour to push themselves forward in this 
scene only of things temporal, will, by study- 
ing how to please the world, be far more 
likely to " have their reward here." But what 
will that reward be hereafter ? And what will 
be the reward of those who look beyond the 
grave, and seek the Lord's glory and not their 
own ? It will be one above all that man hath 
seen or can conceive. Let us, then, if we have 
been doing what we think our duty ; let us, 
hard as the task may be, strive after content- 
ment; not murmur at God's good pleasure, 
but wait for wages through Christ — a blessed- 
ness unspeakable ! ^' ^^f'^^*^- 



MissioDary 
Prayer. 



Antiquity. 

Pliny, 
Secret Prayer. 



Bickersteth. 



Such was the spirit in which C. Benson 
lived, and in which he died — an accomplished 
scholar, an attractive preacher, with intellectual 
power and varied accomplishments, which made 
his Mastership of the Temple memorable. 

Come then, and adde3 to Thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone * art worthy,' — it was Thine 
By ancient covenant, ere Nature's birth ; 
And Thou hast made it Thine by purchase since. 
And overpaid its value with Thy blood. 
Thy Saints proclaim Thee King, and in their 

hearts 
Thy title is engraven with a pen, 
Dipp'd in the fountain of eternal love ; 
Thy saints proclaim Thee King : and Thy delay 
Gives courage to their foes, who, could they see 
The dawn of Thy last advent, long desired ; 
Would creep into the bowels of the hills, 
And flee for safety to the falling rocks. 

Revererfgloriam veterem, et banc ipsam 
senectutem quae in hominibus venerabilis, in 
urbibus sacra ; sit apud te honor antiquitati . 

Christians, if you long to bring forth all the 

« 

fruits of the Spirit, strike your roots deep and 
wide in private prayer. That faith and sup- 
port, that strength and grace, which you seek 
of God in secret, that it may be exercised in 
the hour of need, God will in that hour give 
it you before men. 
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The true pair of compasses by which to 
take the dimensions of the heart of a Christian 
are Faith and Charity. Faith is the one foot 
fixed immovably in the centre, while Charity 
walks a perfect circle of benevolence. 

That is, let us not slip out of thy leash, but 
hold us fast; give us not up, nor cease to 
govern us, nor take thy Spirit from us. 
For as a hound cannot but follow his game 
when he seeth it before him, if he be loose ; 
so can we not but fall into sin when occasion 
is given us, if thou withdraw thine hand from 
us. ^ Lead us not into temptation.' Let no 
temptation fall upon us greater than thine 
help in us ; but be thou stronger in us than 
the temptation thou sendest, or lettest come 
upon us. * Lead us not into temptation.' A.little 
thread holdeth a strong man where he gladly is. 
A little pulling draweth a man whither he gladly 
goeth. A little wind driveth a great ship with 
the stream. As a stone cast up into the air 
can neither go any higher, neither there abide 
when the power of the hurler ceaseth to 
drive it ; even so. Father ! seeing our corrupt 
nature cannot but go downward only, and the 
devil and the world driveth thereto that same 
way, how can we proceed further in virtue, 
or stand therein, if thy power cease in us? 
Lead us not, therefore, O merciful Father, 
into temptation, nor cease at any time to 
govern us. 



What is a 
Christian ? 



Bp, Hall. 

*' Lead us not 
into Tempta- 
tion." 



Tyndale. 



Christian Let the friends of Christ know one another ; 

and let no slighter shades of difference keep 
them at variance. The enemies of Christianity 
know how to avail themselves of our discords. 
Let us unite so far as we can act in concert, in 
promoting the interests of Christ, and hold 
ourselves open to conviction with regard to 
other things. Let not free discussions of our 
differences be laid aside, or any connexion 
formed which shall require it ; only let them 
be conducted with modesty, frankness, and 
candour, and the godly will find their account 
in them. Let it be the great concern of all, 
not so much to maintain their own pecu- 
liarities, as to know and practice the truth ; 
not so much to yield, and come near to other 
denominations, as to approximate towards the 
mind of Christ. The mind of Christ, as ex- 
pressed in His doctrines and precepts, must be 
the central point in which we meet : as we 
approach this, we shall come nearer to each 

Andrew Fuller, other. 

Blessed be God that T have yet time ! Lord, 
give me a heart to do good, before the night 
Bishop Wilson, cometh, when no man can work. 

Oh, for a better heart ! Oh, for a heart to 
love God more ! to hate sin more, to walk 
more evenly with God! Lord, deny not to 
me such a heart, whatever else Thou dost deny 



John Flavel, 



me 
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Giunto e gia il corso della vita mia, 
Con tempestoso mar per fragil barca 
Al comun' porto, ov a render si varca, 

Giusta ragion d'ogni op'ra trista e pia, 

Onde Taffettuosa fantasia, 

Che I'arte si fece idolo e monarca, 
Conosco ben quant' era d' error carca ; 

Ch' errore e cio che Tuom quaggiu desia 

I pensier miei, gia de' mie' danni lieti, 

Che fian or, s'a due morti m' avvicino ? 
L'una m' e certa, e Taltra mi minaccia, 

Ne pinger, ne scolpir, fia piu che queti 
L'anima volta a quell' amor divino, 
Ch' aperse a prender noi in croce le braccia. 

Time my frail bark o'er a rough ocean guides 
Swift to that port where all must touch that live, 
And of their actions, good or evil, give 
A strict account, when Truth supreme preside^ 
As to gay Fancy, in which art confides. 
And even her idol and her monarch makes, 
Full well I know how largely it partakes 
Of error ; but frail man in error prides. 
My thoughts once prompt round hurtful things 

to twine, 
What are they now, when two dread deaths 

are near ? 

The one impends, the other shakes his spear, 

Painting and Sculpture's aid in vain I crave ; 

My own sole refuge is that Love Divine, 

Which from the cross stretch'd forth its arms 

to save. 
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Professional 
Life contrast- 
ed with the 
Cross of 
Christ. 



MichaelAngelo» 
Translation. 



A.L. 



LtUher. 



Philip Henry, 

Prayer. 
Brooks, 

The Strength 
of Quietness. 



Owen» 



Discipline and 
Love. 



8ibbes. 

Rest 
remaineth. 



The feeble groaning is a mighty cry in the 
ear of God. 

Let prosperity be as oil to the wheels of 
obedience, and affliction as wind to the sails 
of prayer. 

Earnest prayer, like Saul's sword and Jona- 
than's bow, never returns empty. 

Those blustering storms which rage at the 
shore, when we are half at land and half at 
sea, — ^half upon the bottom of our own reason 
and half upon the ocean of pod's Providence, 
reach not at all unto this deep. O ! if we 
could in all trials lay ourselves down in these 
arms of the Almighty — His all-sufficiency in 
power and goodness — oh ! how much of the 
haven should we have in our voyage — how 
much of home in our pilgrimage — how much 
of heaven even in this wretched earth. Friends, 
throw away your staves — break your arm of 
flesh — lie down here quietly in every dispensa- 
tion, and you shall see the salvation of God. 

The courses that Christ takes with his 
Church may seem contrary. A mild and 
sharp course may seem to cross one another : 
yet sweetly they agree in this, that as the 
Church needs both, so Christ useth both for 
the Church's good. 

Rest, weary heart, 
From all thy silent griefs and secret pain, 
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Thy profitless regrets and longings vain ; 
Wisdom and love have ordered all the past ; 
All shall be blessedness and light at last, . 
Cast off the cares that have so long opprest ; 
Rest, sweetly rest. 

Rest, weary 'head : 
Lie down to slumber in the peaceful tomb ; 
Light from above has broken through its gloom. 
Here, in the place where once thy Saviour lay, 
Where He shall wake thee on a future day, 
Like a tired child upon its mother's breast. 
Rest, sweetly rest. 

Rest, spirit free, 
In the green pastures of the heavenly store. 
Where sin and sorrow can approach no more ; 
With all the flock by the Good Shepherd fed, 
Beside the streams of life eternal led; 
For ever with thy God and Saviour blest, 
Rest, sweetly rest. 

What is the great lesson which all these 
curious threads of history combine to weave 
into the web of life? Is it not this? — that 
every merely human policy must at last be 
overpowered and crumble into dust; but that 
kingdom which is not of this world is alone 
an everlasting kingdom ; that its King 
and Head is rightful Lord of Heaven and 
Earth ; and that to yield to Him is to occupy 
our legitimate place ; that to " seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness*' is the 
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Hymnologia 
Anglicana, 

History, its 
Moral Lesson. 



Vesper Hymn. 



Lays of the 
Sanctuary. 



K*fble. 

Classical 
Studies. 



sure way to attain to that godliness which is 
•* profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and that which is to 



come. 
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The twilight hour is sweet at home 

When sounds from broot or woodland come, 

Or old familiar bells that bring 

The memories grave of many a spring. 

And now upon the twilight sea 

How may we choose but kneel to Thee, 

While airs of thine own breathing steal 

O'er the hot calm, worn hearts to heal ? 

O Lord, our Peace ! and may we dare 

With voices marred by sin and care. 

To break the stillness and upraise 

The song of our unworthy praise ? 

All we have been, forgive O Lord, 

Keep Thou to-night, our watch and ward ; 

Safe may we slumber on the sea. 

Thou at the helm, our hearts with Thee. 

Not only do these literatures furnish sam- 
ples of high finish and perfection in workman- 
ship, to correct the slovenly habits of modern 
hasty writing, but they exhibit in the military 
and agricultural commonwealths of antiquity, 
precisely that order of virtues in which a com- 
mercial society is apt to be deficient; and they 
altogether show human nature on a grander 
scale ; with less benevolence but more patriot- 
ism, less sentiment but more self-control : if a 
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lower average of virtue, more striking indi- 
viduals of it; fev7er small goodnesses, but more 
greatness and appreciation of greatness ; more 
which tends to exalt the imagination and in- 
spire high conceptions of the capabilities of 
human nature. If, as every one may see, the 
want of affinity of these studies to the modern 
mind is gradually lowering them in popular 
estimation, this is but a confirmation of the 
need of them, and renders it more incumbent 
upon those who have the power, to do their -^*'^^'* ^evUw 

^ ... ofde Toque- 

utmost towards preventing their decline. vUle, 

Let us be humble and remember that, — if Humility, 
humility without constancy is casting away 
the impenetrable shield of faith, — courage 
without self-distrust is that ungodly presump- ^* ^J^ ^3f' 
tion and pride which cometh before a fall. RoycU. 

And can it be in this loved home An old Home. 

For the last time I stand, 

Where ten years since we had just come 
A glad unbroken band ; 
To twine our love round every tree 

And sun the spot with our own glee ? 

What words of fondness have been breathed, 
What parting blessings here bequeathed. 
Shell like, it keeps the murmuring sound 

Of joy's far ebbing sea. 
And every haunt my step hath found 

Has still its memory, 
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Catheiine 
Marth, 

A Daughter's 



My own sweet mother 'tis of thee, 
Each spot is eloquent to me. 

1 linger on the hallowed ground 
Where once thy feet have been, 
A spell hath my sad spirit bound 
Where last thy smile was seen. 
And every flow'r and tree is fraught 
With themes for grave and holy thought. 

They tell me there are other ties 

As tender and as true, 

That life has still its sympathies 

As sweet and faithful too ; 

But well I know, no love like thine 

Can bless this yearning heart of mine. 

Thou art gone home to calmer rest 

Than aught that here hath part, 
A' holier than a mother's breast, 

A surer, than her heart. 
Oh may we share that home with thee 

Beloved to Eternity. 

O could I scatter thy pathway with flowers. 

Give thee one pleasure or spare thee one care, 

Pay back the love that has blessed all life's 
hours. 

Then were accomplished my heart's fondest 
prayer. 

Vain is the longing for nearer communion, 
Still must this deep love remain unrevealed; 

Only above can our hearts blend in union. 
Only above can the fount be unsealed. 
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When the heart's love to its Saviour is given, 
Then, and then only from pain is it free ; 

Then like the dew, that first rises to Heaven, 
May it descend in best blessings on thee ! 

Dietrich writes to Melancthon, of Luther at 
Coburg, during the Diet of Augsburg: — "Je 
ne puis assez admirer sa fermete, sa joie, sa foi 
et son esp6rance dans ces temps de desolation. 
II s'affermit chaque jour dans ces sentiments 
par une application constante a la parole de 
Dieu. II ne se passe point de jour qu' il ne 
reserve pour la priere aux moins trois heures 
prises sur le temps de la journee, qui est le ' 
plus favorable au travail. Un jour j'eus le 
privilege de Tentendre prier : — Quel esprit, 
quelle foi dans ses paroles !*' 

To the * obscuris viris ' belong all those who Rationalism. 
would set up and be zealous for any sort of 
strange fire of their own invention, instead of 
the divine light which shines on mankind in 
Christ. 

Pope said of Reason : — 
" Ah ! if she lend not arms as well as rules, 
What can she more than tell us we are fools, 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend : 
A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend !" 

Why should we go down to the Philistines, 
to sharpen every one his share and his coulter 
and his axe and his mattock, as if there was 
" no smith in IsraeV^ — See 1 Sam. xiii. 19, 20. 
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Expediency is a tyrant whose will is made a 
pretext for every act of injustice. 

In whatever orbit a man moves, he carries 
others with him. Industry in one leads to 
industry in another, and the mind which is 
imbued with the love of knowledge, cannot 
fail to communicate some portion of that holy 
inspiration to the minds of others. These, 
which are amongst the higher responsibilities 
of life, have begun with you already. While 
you are making your own characters you will 
make the character of others. Let this con- 
sideration be ever present to your thoughts. 
It will give you an increased interest in life. 
It will extend your sympathies with those 
around you, and it will afford you an addi- 
tional stimulus to persevere in those honour- 
able exertions for which you will, at no great 
distance of time, be rewarded by the respect 
of the world, and the esteem of your own pro- 
fession. 

Sit fabulosis fas mihi cantibus 
Lenire curas : sit mihi floribus 
Mulcere me fessum, senemque, 
Carpere quos juvenis solebam. 

The only effectual ally was the spirit of the 
people, and her policy flowed from that mag- 
nanimous nature, which in the hour of peril, 
teaches better lessons than those of cold reason. 
Her great heart inspired her with a higher 
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and nobler wisdom, which disdained to appeal 
to the low and sordid passions of the people^ 
because she knew, or rather she felt, that there 
are effeminate, creeping, cowardly, shortsighted 
passions which shrink from a conflict, even in 
defence of their own mean objects. In a 
righteous cause she roused generous affections 
of her people, which alone teach boldness, 
constancy, and foresight ; and which are there- 
fore the only safe guardians of the lowest, as 
well as the highest interests of a nation* In 
her memorable address to her army, when the 
invasion of her country was threatened by 
Spain, this woman of heroic spirit, disdained 
to speak to them of their ease, and their com- 
merce, and their wealth, and their safety. 
No ! she touched another chord. She spoke 
of their national honour, of their dignity as 
Englishmen, of " The foul scorn that Parma 
or Spain should dare to invade the borders of 
her realms." She breathed into them those 
grand and powerful sentiments, which exalt 
vulgar men into heroes, which lead them into 
the battle of their country armed with holy 
and irresistible enthusiasm, which even cover 
with their shield all the ignoble interests that 
base calculation and cowardly selfishness trem- 
ble to hazard, but shrink, from defending. 
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Utilitarianism looks to the immediate end — Moral 
virtue or the moral principle does not. The " ^^ ^' 
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virtuous man is not like the character whose 
gaze is ever fixed upon the goal, but rather 
like the row^er, who struggling with the tide, 
and intent upon his present work, continually 
approaches the unseen harbour where he would 
be. 

Through the soft paths of Heaven, and Earth, 

and Sea, 
(Which open all their pores to Thee,) 
Like a soft river thou dost glide. 

All the world's bravery that delights our eyes. 
Is but thy several liveries ; 
Thou the rich dye on them bestowest, 
Thy nimble pencil paints the landscape as 
thou goest. 

Contrast the moral aspect of the same sub- 
ject in Schiller's beautiful address to Light in 
** William Tell." 

Amongst Robert Hall's favourite Works 
were : Chillingworth's ** Religion of Protest- 
ants,*" "Jonathan Edwards;" Campbell's 
" Translation of the Gospels ; " Matthew 
Henry's " Commentary." 

The characteristic and impressive termina- 
tions of Hall's Sermons are exemplified in 
those entitled : ** The Glory of God in Con- 
cealing; " " The Glory of Christ's Kingdom ; " 
" The Lamb of God." 

* Recommended by Locke as a model of clear 
reasoning and argument. 
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The fifth volume of Gregory's Edition of 
Hall's Works, contains the best specimens of 
his least elaborated but perhaps most charac- 
teristic Discourses* His style has not that 
close connection or linked succession, for which 
South's Discourses and Stillingfleet's may be 
regarded as models. 

Do not heighten your present sorrow by a Present Duty 
morbid imagination, you know not what a day 
may bring forth. The future is likely to be 
better than you expect, as well as worse. The 
real victory of Christians arises from attention 
to present duty; this carries them on from 
strength to strength. 

The consciousness of having overcome diffi- 
culties, and combated trials successfully, will 
afford you, in the issue, a far higher satisfac- 
tion than you can ever hope to obtain by re- 
coiling from them. Never demean yourself 
by contending about trifles. Yield in things 
of small moment to the inclinations and hu- 
mours of your companions ; fear God, and love 
your fellow-creatures ; and you will find Wis- 
dom's ways, ways of pleasantness, and her 
paths, paths of peace. 

To combine business with religion, to keep 
up a spirit of serious piety amid the stir and 
distraction of a busy and active life — this is 
one of the most difficult parts of a Christian's 
trial in this world. 
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Spirituality of mind is not appropriate to 
one set of actions, and an impertinence and 
intrusion with reference to others, but like 
the act of breathing, like the circulation of the 
blood, like the silent growth of the stature, a 
process that may be going on simultaneously 
with all our actions — when we are busiest as 
when we are idlest — in the church, in the 

world, in solitude, in society To 

become an adept in it is to become just, truth- 
ful, sincere, self-denying, gentle, forbearing, 
pure in word and thought and deed. And the 
school for learning this art is, not the closet, 
but the world, — not some hallowed spot where 
religion is taught, and proficients, when duly 
trained, are sent forth into the world, — but the 
world itself, — the coarse, profane, common 
world, with its cares and temptations, its rival- 
ries and competitions, its hourly, ever recur- 
ring trials of temper and character. A man in 
solitude and study may become a most learned 
theologian, or may train himself into the timid, 
effeminate piety of what is technically called 
* the religious life.' But never, in the highest 
and holiest sense, can he become a religious man, 
until he has acquired those habits of daily self- 
denial, of resistance to temptation, of kindness, 
gentleness, humility, sympathy, active bene- 
ficence, which are to be acquired only in daily 
contact with mankind. Tell me not, that the 
man of business, the bustling tradesman, the 
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toil-worn labourer, has little or no time to 
attend to religion. As well tell us that the 
pilot, amid the winds and storms, has no lei- 
sure to attend to navigation, or the general, on 
the field of battle, to the art of war. Where 
will he attend to it ? 



Caird, 



Here in the paths which beauteous error trod, Paul at Athens. 

The great Apostle preached the unknown God ; 

Silent the crowd were hushed, for his the eye 

Which power controls not, sin cannot defy : 

His the tall stature, and the lifted hand, 

And the fixed countenance of grave command ; 

And his the voice, which heard but once, will 

sink 
So deep into the hearts of those that think, 
That they may live till years and years are gone, 
And never lose one echo of its tone. 
Tranquil he stood, for he had heard, could hear 
Blame and reproach with an untroubled ear, 
O'er his broad forehead visibly were wrought 
The dark deep lines of courage and of thought. 
And if the colour from his cheek was fied. 
Its paleness spoke no passion and no dread. 
The meek endurance, and the steadfast will. 
The patient nerve that suffers and is still ; 
The humble faith that bends to meet the rod. 
And the strong hope that turns froin man to God. 
All these were his, and his firm heart was set. 
And knew the hour mtist come, but was not yet. w. M, Praed. 

Machiavelli, in one of his interesting letters, Peace (secret 
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which contrast favourably with his political 
works, writes to a friend: " In omnibus re- 
quiem quaesivi, sed non inveni nisi in angu- 
lis et libellis." He did not live to read the 
words of the foremost of English philosophers : 
Multa sunt acute dicta et leniter calentia, 
sed in I iis omnibus non invenio, " veni ad me 
omnes qui laboratis et onerati estis, et ego 
vobis requiem praebebo." 

English Bible. Who shall say that the uncommon beauty 

and marvellous English of the Bible is not one 
of the strongholds of heresy in this country ? 
It lives in the ear like a music that can never 
be forgotten, (like the sound of church bells, 
which the convert hardly knows how he can 
forego.) Its felicities often seem to be almost 
things rather than words. It is a part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of national 
seriousness. The memory of the dead passes 
into it. The potent traditions of childhood 
are stereotyped in its verses. The power of 
all the griefs and trials of man is hidden be- 
neath its words. It is the representative of 
his best moments, and all that there has been 
about him of soft and gentle, and pure and 
penitent and good, speaks to him for ever out 
of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing, 
which doubt has never dimmed, and con- 
troversy never soiled. In the length and 
breadth of the land there is not a Protestant 
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with one spark of religiousness about him 
whose spiritual biography is not to be found in 
his Saxon Bible. 

It is not these that win my heart, 
But 'tis the pure intelligence of mind, 
That like some unborn light beams from her 

soul, 
The virtuous thoughts that clothe her like a 

garment. 
The chastity, the candour, and the meekness 
That through her parted hair look from a brow 
And features, where the seal of Heaven is set. Aubrey de Vere 

Caesar thus describes the river Saone : " Flu- 
t men est A/ar, quod in Rhodanum influit in- 
credibili lenitate, ita ut oculis in utram partem 
fluat judicari non possit." 

Because He commands it, whose commands 
are not to be disputed, but obeyed. Because 
they have means and opportunities of being 
good betimes. Because then they will have 
fewer sins to answer for, and repent of. Be- 
cause time is a precious talent, that young 
men must be accountable for. Because then 
they will have the greater comfort and joy 
when they come to be old. Because an eter- 
nity of felicity and glory hangs upon those few 
moments that are allotted to them. Because 
they do not begin to live till they begin to be 
really good. Because the promise of finding 
God, of enjoying God, is made over to an 
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early seeking of God. Because the time of 
youth is the choicest and fittest time for ser- 
vice. Because death may suddenly and unex- 
pectedly seize on youth, youth being as fickle 
as old age. Because it is ten. to one^ nay 
^n hundred to one, if ever they are converted, 
if they be not converted when they are young. 
Because else they will never attain to the 
honour of being an old disciple. 

The Ancients painted opportunities with an 
hairy forehead, but bald behind, to signify, 
that while a man hath opportunity before him, 
he may lay hold on it, but if he suffer it to 
slip away, he cannot pull it back again. There 
is a season wherein God may be found : " Seek 
ye the Lord while He may be found, call ye 
upon Him while He is near ;" and if you slip 
this season, you may seek Him, and miss Him. 
'Tis rare, very rare, that God sows and reaps 
in old age, usually God sows the seed of 
Grace in Youth, that yields the Harvest of 
Joy in Age. 

Truth is but justice in our knowledge, and 
justice is but truth in our practice. Truth is 
properly no more than contemplation; and 
her utmost efficiency is but teaching: but 
justice in her very essence is all strength and 
activity ; and hath a sword put into her hand, 
to use against all violence and oppression on 
the earth. 
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It may not be in our power, at any parti- Evidence of 

, , Christian 

cular period, to estimate the full force of the Truths, 
evidence with which religion proposes itself to 
our belief; but it is always in our power to 
cultivate, or to neglect, those habits of the 
mind which tend to form the right disposition 
for religious enquiry. It pre-supposes only a 
candid temper of mind — " intellectum abrasum 
et ajquum" — that simplicity which our Saviour 
enjoins where He says, ** If thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light " — which 
He illustrates to us by the example of chil- 
dren, and commends in the person of the 
guileless Nathanael, and which is mentioned 
as a characteristic of the first Christian con- 
verts, under the expression ** singleness of 

heart." ^P* Hampden. 

I have read in some of Milton's writings Intellectual 
a very beautiful simile, whereby he represents 
the books of the Fathers as they are called in 
the Christian Church. Whatsoever (saith he) 
Old Time, with his huge drag net, has con- 
veyed to us along the stream of ages, whether 
it be shells or shell-fish, jewels or pebbles, 
sticks or straws, sea-weeds or mud, these are 
the ancients, these are the fathers. The case 
is much the same with the memorial posses- 
sions of the greater part of mankind. A few 
useful things perhaps, mixed and confounded 
with many trifles, and all manner of rubbish, 
fill up their memories, and compose their in- 
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tellectual possessions. It is a great happiness, 
therefore, to distinguish things aright, and to 
lay up nothing in the memory but what has 
some just value in it, and is worthy to be 
numbered as a part of our treasure. 

Keep this always upon your mind as an 
everlasting rule of conduct in your debates to 
find out truth, that a resolute design, or even 
a warm affectation of victory, is the bane of 
all real improvement, and effectual bar against 
the admission of the truth which you profess 
to seek. This works with a secret, but a 
powerful and mischievous influence in every 
dispute, unless we are much upon our guard. 

When truth with bright evidence is ready 
to break in upon the disputant, and to over- 
come his objections and mistakes, how swift 
and ready is the mind to engage wit and fancy, 
craft and subtilty, to cloud and perplex and 
puzzle the truth if possible. How eager is 
he to throw in some impertinent question to 
divert from the main subject. How swift to 
take hold of some occasional word, thereby to 
lead the discourse off from the point in hand. 
So much afraid is human nature of parting 
with its errors, and being overcome by truth. 
Just then a hunted hare calls up all the shifts 
that nature hath taught her ; she treads back 
her mazes, crosses and confounds her former 
track, and uses all possible methods to divert 
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when she is in danger of being 'seized and 
taken. Let puss practise what nature teaches ; 
but would one imagine that any rational being 
should take such pains to avoid truth, and to 
escape the improvement of its understanding ? 

It was a sacred rule among the Pythagoreans, 
that they should every evening thriqe run over 
the actions and affairs of the day, and examine 
what their conduct had been, what they had 
done, or what they had neglected ; and they 
assure their pupils, that by this method they 
would make a noble progress in the path of 
virtue. 

n^iv rm vjfAepivcov sgyoov rp]$ exatrrov s^eXdsiv. 
n? wagljSijv ; rl 8' ege^ot ; tI jxoi 8eoy oox rrsXgtrflijj 
Tai/ra 0*6 rvjg Seir^g ^psTYig sig Ix'^iei dijcrei. 

Nor let soft slumber close your eyes. 
Before you've recollected thrice, 
The train of actions through the day ; 
Where have my feet chose out the way ? 
What have I learnt where'er I've been. 
From all I've heard, from all I've seen ? 
What know I more that's worth the knowing ? 
What have I done that's worth the doing ? 
What have I sought that I should shun ? 
What duty have 1 left undone ? 
Or into what new follies run ? 
These self-enquiries are the road 
That leads to virtue and to God. 
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I would be glad, among a nation of Christians, 
to find young men heartily engaged in the 
practice of what this heathen teacher writes. 

Does not your faith soar within the veil, 
and realize the objects invisible to mortal 
eyes ? Look up ! behold the Lamb upon the 
throne, encompassed by an innumerable com- 
pany who have already overcome by His blood, 
and by the word of His testimony. See ! how 
they wonder and adore. Hark ! how they 
sing to their golden harps. These all came 
out of tribulation. They are out of it, indeed. 
They are where neither grief nor pain, sin nor 
temptation, shall be ever more among them. 
Here they sowed in tears, but now their Lord 
has wiped away all tears from their eyes, and 
they shall weep no more for ever. Yet a little 
while, and you shall join in their songs, and 
share in their joys. 

Thou cup of blessing ! fare thee well. 

My lips shall kiss thy brim no more : 
'Mid shadows I no longer dwell. 
Nor diet on the temple's store. 
I go to drink in heaven above 
The wine of my Redeemer's love ; 
In pastures where the Lamb doth lead 
His ransomed flock, I go to feed. 

Ye sabbath bells ! your early chime 
Again shall sweetly wake to-morrow, 
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To melt the heart of harden'd crime, 

To calm the heaving sigh of sorrow. 
Mine eyes shall see this sahbath day 
The hand which wipes my tears away ; 
O Sabbath of unknown delight ! 
O day that cannot merge in night ! 

The cross of trouble is not unprofitable to 
the Christian ; it mortifieth the flesh, so that 
in the afflicted dwelleth the Spirit of God ; it 
exerciseth the faith and proveth obedience : 
as David saith, " Well is it with me that Thou 
hast chastened me, Lord, that I may learn 
Thy commandments." 
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It stood embosomed in a happy valley Description of 

Crowned by high woodland, where the Abbey. 
Druid oak 
Stood like Caractacus, in act to rally 

His host with broad arm 'gainst the thun- 
derstroke ; 
And from beneath his boughs were seen to 
sally 
The dappled foresters ; as day awoke. 
The branching stag swept down with all his 

herd, 
To quaff a brook which murmured like a bird. 

Before the mansion lay a lucid lake. 

Broad as transparent, deep and freshly fed 

By a river which its softened way did take 
In currents through the calmer water spread 
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Around ; the wild-fowl nestled' in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed. 
The woods sloped downwards to its brinks and 

stood 
With their green faces fixed upon the flood. 

Its outlet dashed into a deep cascade, 

Sparkling with foam until again subsiding, 

Its shriller echoes — like an infant made 
Quiet — sank into softer ripples gliding 

Into a rivulet^ and thus allayed. 

Pursued its course, now gleaming and now 
hiding. 

Its winding through the woods; now clear, 
now blue. 

According as the skies their shadows threw. 

Empedocles, to pass himself off for a God 
to the unthinking, plunged himself into ^tna 
— but the volcano threw up his brazen slip- 
pers, and the impious braggart was thus dis- 
covered. The moral is this : That God knows 
the pride of false philosophers, and declares 
this to the world by some contemptible feature 
or meanness of their character. 

Fecisti nos ad TE, et inquietum est cor nos- 
trum, donee requiescat in TE. 

He stands charged with no small sin, who 
in his address to God, suddenly hastens from 
His presence, as if from the presence of one 
who neither sees nor hears. It is so when he 
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follows his own evil or importunate notions, 
and prefers, to God, some of his meanest crea- 
tures to whom his mind's eye wanders. 

Qualunque cerca al mondo aver tesoro 
Ovver diletto, o segue onore e stato, 
Ponga la mano a questa chioma d'oro, 
Ch' io porto in fronte, e quel faro beato. 
Ma quando ha il destro a far cotal lavoro 
Non prenda indugio, che'l tempo passato 
Piu non ritorna, e non si trova mai ; 
Ed io mi volto, e lui lascio con guai. 
The golden lock, after long and painful search 
under the scourge of Penitence, is seized 
from the forehead of the Fata Morgana. 
AUor cangiasse il tempo, e Taria scura 
Divenne chiara, e il ciel tutto sereno, 
E Taspro monte si fece pianura ; 
E dove prima fu di spine pieno, 
Se copri di fiori e di verdura, 
El flagellar dell' altra venne meno ; 
La qual, con miglior viso che non suole, 
Verso del Conte usava tal parole. 

Thy cliffs, Beaumaris, tell a dreary tale ; 

A tale of shipwreck ! on thy lonely shore 
Is heard the melancholy water's wail, 

Sighing incessantly, " They are no more !" 

" They are no more ! " floats by on every wind, 
Each passing cloudlet sheds a votive tear ; 

Bereaved ! thy lost thou ne'er on earth shall find. 
They lie uncoffined on their watery bier ! 
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" They are no more ! " is drawn upon the sand, 
With broken rigging, spars, and spoils strewn 
o'er; 
Their dirge is written on the "dead man's 
hand," 
The tide still murmureth, "they are no 
more ! " 

How various are thy forms, grim visaged Death! 

Wherein thou seizest unsuspecting man. 
Chilled by thy icy touch he yields his breath, 

His days are ended, — as it were, — a span. 

Ye heartless tempests ! Spirits of the Night, 
Dread emblems of a drear eternity. 

Who snatch a demoniacal delight 

In slaying souls still unprepared to die ; 

This is your work ! your wild unearthly sound 
Is heard above the dyings' piercing cries ! 

Ye hurry off the bodies of the drowned 

'Neath night's black garments, hid from 
mortal eyes. 

Hark, Christian, hark! an echo silvery clear. 
Heard floating downward from the heavenly 
land 

Drops consolation on the mourner's ear, 
" They form in Paradise a goodly band." 

The darkest cloud reflects the brightest ray. 

So while their bodies by the waves are driven. 
Each soul that died in Jesus Christ that day. 
Supremely blest, now drinks the air of 
Heaven ! 
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Father, Thy will be done ! to Thee we bow ! 

To Thee, Almighty One we yield the praise : 
Let shipwreck come — since Thou hast willed 
it so, 

For truly wonderful are all Thy ways ! 

Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our 
heart is restless till it rests on Thee. 

Lord, Thou hast made us for Thyself, and ever 

Thy presence should within my heart be 
known, 
Could I but prosper in the poor endeavour, 

I feebly make to keep it for Thine own. 
Lord, I beseech Thee, calm its wild emotion, 

From Earth's delusive idols set it free. 
And fill with holy thoughts of meek devotion. 

The restless heart that fain would rest on 
Thee! 

When Sorrow's flood wells o'er its brim. 
And eyes with weary watch wax dim, 
Whilst frowns to-morrow's visage grim — 
I'll think on God ! 

When e'en Earth's stars, her flowers that vie 

With those that nightly gem the sky. 
Unheeded greet my downcast eye, — 
I'll think on God ! 

Is not His word of well-proved might. 
To pierce Affliction's deepest night. 
Converting darkness into light ? 
ril think on God ! 
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Says not His own beloved Son, — 

** Take comfort in what I have done. 
In My salvation trust alone " — 
I'll think on God ! 

Whatever clouds obscure my way, 
Till earthly shadows fleet away, 
And dawns the everlasting day — 
I'll think on God ! 

"None but Christ, none but Christ," said 
Lambert dying at a stake ; the same, in dying 
circumstances, with his whole heart, saith 
Richard Cecil. 

A cockle shell may as soon crowd the ocean 
with its narrow cell, as vain man ever compre- 
hend the decrees of God. 

O felix doctrina ! et divina insita luce. 

Quae tuleras animo lumina fausta meo, 
Incorrupta precor maneas, atque Integra, neiite 

Aura regat populi, neu novitatis amor. 
Det Patribus patres, Populoque det inclyta 
cives 

Eloquiumque foro, judiciisque decus, 
Consiliisque animos, magnaeque det ordine 
Genti 

Immortalem alta cum pietate Fidem 
Floreat intacta per postera secula fama 

Cura diu Patriae, cura paterna Dei. 

Sanft wehn im Hauch der Abendluft, 
Die Friihlingshalm auf deiner Gruft, 
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Wo Sehnsuchts Thranen fallen ; 
Nie soil bis uns der Tod befreit, 
Die Wolke der Vergessenheit 

Dein holdes Bild umwallen. 

Wohl dir, obgleich entknospet kaum, 
Von Erdenlust und Sinnentraum, 

Von Schmerz und Wahn geschieden ! 
Du schlafst in Ruh ; wir wanken irr' 
Und anstathang im Weltgewirr' 

Und haben selten Frieden. 



Matthison. 



Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of Knowledge of 
man to wade far into tbe secret doings of the 
Most High ; whom^ although to know be life, 
and joy to make mention of His name^ yet our 
soundest knowledge is to know that we know 
Him not, as indeed He is, neither can know 
Him ; and our safest eloquence concerning 
Him is our silence, when we confess without 
confession that His glory is inexplicable. His 
greatness above our capacity and reach. He 
is above, and we upon earth ; therefore it be- 
hoveth our words to be wary and few. 

Life and its shadows : yet we sit and sing. 
Stretched in the noontide bower, as if the day 

declined not ; 
O ! ere the coming of the long cold night, 
Religion ! may we bless thy purer light. 
That still shall warm us, when the tints decline 
O'er Earth's dim hemisphere ; and sad we gaze 
On the fair visions of our passing days. 
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Let man then walk meek, humble, pure and just ; 
Though meek, yet dignified : though humble, 

raised ; 
The heir of life and immortality : 
Conscious that in this awful world he stands. 
He only of all living things, ordained 
To think, and know, and feel there is a God ! 



Advantage of 
History. 



The right understanding of English History 
is nothing less than the understanding of the 
rule under which we are governed by the Al- 
mighty Lord of the world, and on the due 
acknowledgment of which, and submission to 
its dictates, our happiness, our only highest 
and true good depends. What is this good ? 
What is the law of it ? To what forms of 
faith or action is the grace of God most em- 
phatically awarded ? What men were enabled 
to live the noblest lives amongst us, and why ? 
What ends did such men propose to them- 
selves ? Under what spiritual teaching or 
forms of social order or government were such 
ends best carried out ? To answer this is to 
see through to the end of controversies political 
Oxford Essays, and theological. 



A Model of a 
Keformer. 



Wilberforce was the model of a political 
reformer. Ardent without turbulence, mild 
without timidity or coldness, neither yielding 
to difficulties, nor disturbed or exasperated by 
them ; patient and meek, yet intrepid, per- 
sisting through good report and evil report; 
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just and charitable even to bis enemies ; un- 
wearied in every experiment to disarm tbe 
prejudices of bis more rational and disin- 
terested opponents, and supporting tbe zeal, 
witbout dangerously exerting tbe passions of 
bis adherents. 



Sir J, 

Mackintosh, 



Tbou bast bad something laid much upon 
thy heart, and thou hast carried it to God in 
prayer, and thou bast waited long, but no 
answer comes. Upon this Satan takes occa- 
sion to suggest, " Now you see God does not 
give you what you ask, although He has 
promised, * Ask and ye shall have ; ' the fault 
cannot be in Him, therefore it is plain you 
are not in His favour ; His promises do not 
belong to you." And if be can work thus a 
little upon thy impatience be will soon get 
thee into doubting and unbelief. How neces- 
sary then is it that thou shoiUldest have this 
settled beyond all question, that Christ and 
thou are one ! If this be maintained in thy 
conscience, Satan's stratagem is defeated > 
Christ being thine, He will give thee every- 
thing that He has promised. Thou sbalt have 
it if His infinite wisdom sees it good for thee, 
and if He does not see it good for thee. His 
love will give thee something better. Thy 
faith must wait God's time. Strong faith can 
wait long. They shall not be " ashamed who 
wait for me." — {Isaiah xlix. 23.) 
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of Death. 



O come^ Thou gracious Comforter, come to 
the sorrowing soul which in prosperity Thou 
guardesty in need Thou succourest, whose ini- 
quity Thou purgest, whose wounds Thou 
healest. Come, Thou teacher of the meek, 
Thou destroyer of the proud ; come, merciful 
Father of the orphan, and friend of the widow ; 
come, Hope of the poor, and Refreshment of 
the weary ; come. Thou Star upon the ocean. 
Thou haven to the shipwrecked ; come, glo- 
rious Jewel of the living, only safety to the 
dying; come. Holy Spirit, have mercy upon 
me, prepare Thy way within me, and pour 
forth Thy grace upon me, so that hy the riches 
of Thy loving-kindness. Thy greatness may 
transform my lowliness. Thy strength my 
weakness ; through the merits of my Saviour 
Christ, Who with Thee and the Father liveth 

and reigneth for ever and ever. Am eh. 

• 

Evil and discord have disappeared, peace 
and joy reign for ever, the night is past, the 
clouds are scattered ; glorious, eternal day has 
dawned — lovelier, brighter far than any earthly 
light, for we read, " The city had no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it : 
for the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof." There are the 
patriarchs, apostles, and saints ; there the choir 
of the angels and archangels ; there is enthroned 
the King, whose magnificence, splendour, and 
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glory exceed all conception. Oh, may we 
continually reflect on this in love, and at last 
become also partakers. Such participation 
lies within our with, for "the kingdom of 
heaven sufiereth violence." {Matt. xi. 12.) 
Why in faith and love do we not hasten and 
speed towards our home? There await us a 
great company of souls — parents, brothers, 
sisters, children. Oh ! what joy and triumph 
will it be for them and us, when once more 
we shall meet and embrace each other ! Oh ! 
let us lose no time, but look unto Christ ; He 
is " the Author and Finisher of our Faith," 
the Prince of Light, the Creator of Joy, He 
will lead us to life everlasting. 



%th OetUury, 



Geht nun bin und grabt mein Grab, 
Denn ich bin des Wanderns miide. 
Von der Erde scheid' ich ab, 
Denn mir ruft des Himmels Friede, 
Denn mir ruft die siisse Rub 
Von den Engeln droben zu. 

Darum letzte gute Nacht, 
Sonn und Mond und liebe Sterne 
Fahret wohl mit eurer Pracht ! 
Denn ich reis' in weite Feme, 
Reise bin zu jenem Glanz, 
Worin ihr verschwindet ganz. 

Weinet nicht, mein siisses Heil, 
Meinen Heiland hab ich funden, 
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Und ich habe auch mein Theil 
In den warmen Herzenswunden^ 
Woraus einst sein heilges Blut 
Floss der ganzen Welt zu Gut. 

Weint nicht ! mein Erloser lebt ; 

Hoch vom finstern Erdenstaube 

Hell empor die Hoffnung schwebt, 

Und der Himmelsheld, der Glaube, i 

Und die ewge Liebe spricht : 

Kind des Vaters, zittre nicht ! 

Vult plane Virtus honorem : nee est Vir- 
tutis ulla alia merces. 

True wisdom comes by thought ; and how 
can that thought profit in which there is no 
discernment of God ? It is not from a wide 
range of literature, nor from protracting the 
vigils of study till the stars grow pale, that 
wisdom can be gained ; it is not the power of 
reasoning, nor that of adorning old thoughts 
by new beauties of speech ; it begins with the 
fear of the Lord. Let a man say, I will expel 
this lurking distrust. If the revelation of 
God is true, if the work of Christ is real, all 
my other knowledge should be adjusted and 
subordinated to this. Culture and accom- 
plishments should administer to the illustra- 
tion and explanation of the highest truth. I 
will take the ripest clusters of every vintage 
to cast them into the winepress which He trod, 
1 will take the Christian scheme as the ground 
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plan on which all my mind shall be built. 
For " behold the fear of the Lord^ that is 
Wisdom; and to depart from evil, that is 
Understanding." 

The pre-eminence of our city consisteth not Glory of a City. 
in its having a senate, nor in its being able 
to number consuls among its citizens, nor in 
the multitude of its statutes, nor in the rich- 
ness and variety of its merchandise, nor in the 
convenience of its site; but in its having a 
people that longeth after the divine word ; in 
the crowded temples of God. A city is not 
exalted by edifices, but by its inhabitants. 
Tell me not that Rome is great, because it 
is extensive; but shew me there a people 
equally desirous of hearing the word. Sodom 
had its towers, Abram his tent : yet the an- 
gels turned aside from Sodom, and bent their 
way to the tent. For they sought not a 
splendid edifice ; but they sought around for 
holiness and beauty of soul. Chrysosiom, 

Peace is holy tranquillity, even in the aspect Peace, 
of lost years ; peace is a silent sabbath of the 
heart at every occurrence ; peace is a holy 
boldness before God and man ; peace is a 
healed conscience, although fully aware of our 
guilt; peace is a feeling of victory, — as op- 
posed to the world, Satan, death, and judg- 
ment. Peace is greater than all other treasures, 
but no philosophy can bestow it ; for how can 
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the latter cleanse from sin ? Not any works ; 
for how are they able to justify? Descend 
into whatever mine, shake whatever tree, 
knock at whatever door in the world thou 
wilt, the poor world cannot offer it thee. Peace 
is but one ; One only has peace ; One only 
can give it. Know ye Him who says, * These 
things I have spoken unto you, that in Me ye 
might have peace. In the world ye shall have 
tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world ' ? His name is * the Prince of 
Peace.' 

While we laugh, all things.are serious around 
us ; God is serious when He preserveth us, 
and hath patience with us : Christ is serious 
when He dieth for us: the Holy Ghost is 
serious when He striveth with us : the whole 
creation is serious in serving God and us. 
They are serious in Hell and in Heaven, and 
shall a man that hath one foot in his grave jest 
and laugh ? 

The attempt to banish religion from common 
schools . . . will result in the overthrow of 
popular education. The people may submit 
to measures which encroach upon their rights ; 
but if you touch their conscience, you awaken 
a power before which all human resistance is 
vain. History teaches the danger of wound- 
ing the religious convictions of men. We owe 
all the liberty the world possesses to tyrants 
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trespassing on the domain of conscience. 
Christians resolved to do what God com- 
mands. are the authors and preservers of civil ^^^„f^^- 
and religious liberty. Beview, 

An advanced and complicated social condi- Free Trade, 
tion like this in which we live can only be 
maintained by establishing mutual relation- 
ships between the most remote nations; and 
the limitations of commerce would, like the 
sapping of a main pillar, inevitably cause the 
fall of the whole edifice ; and commerce is so 
inevitably beneficial, and in accordance with 
man's nature, that the well-being of each na- 
tion is an advantage to all the nations that mebuhr^s 
stand in connection with it* 



Totius autem injustitise, nulla capitalior est, 
quam eorum qui quum maxime fallant, id 
agunt ut boni esse videantur. 

O thrilling thought, that I shall be 
With Him who shed His blood for me, 

Where nought from Him shall sever ; 
Where I with sainted hosts above, 
O'ershadowed by the Holy Dove, 
Shall banquet on His boundless love. 

And KNOW those words — "for ever." 

There is a state unknown, unseen. 
Where parted souls must be. 

And but a step may lie between 
That world of souls and me. 
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The friend I loved has thither fled, 
With whom I sojourned here ; 

I see no sight, I hear no tread, 
But may she not he here ? 

I see no light, I hear no sound, 
When midnight shades are spread ; 

Yet angels pitch their tents around. 
And guard my quiet hed. 

The Saviour whom I long have sought. 
And would, but cannot see. 

And is He here ? O wondrous thought ! 
And will He dwell with me ? 

Give me to see Thee, and to feel 

The mental vision clear ; 
The things unseen, reveal, reveal ! 
Jane Taylor, And let me know they're near. 

Conservatism W® cannot get on without linking our present 

is Progressive, ^jj^j q^^ future with our past. All reaction is 

destructive, all progress conservative. When 
we have destroyed that which the past built 
up, what reward have we ? We are forced 
to fall back, and have to begin again anew. 
" Novelty," as Lord Bacon says, " cannot be 
content to add, but it must deface." For this 
very reason novelty is not progress, as the 
French would try to persuade themselves and 
us. We gain nothing by defacing and tramp- 
ling down the idols of the past, to set up new 
ones in their places; let it be suiScient to 
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leave them behind us, measuring our advance 
by keeping them in sight. 

In contemplation, if a man begin with cer- 
tainties, he shall end in doubts ; but if he will 
be content to begin with doubts, he shall end 
in certainties. 

Every obtaining of a desire hath a show of 
advancement, as motion in a circle hath a sign 
of progression. 

Without all controversy learning doth make 
the minds of men gentle and generous, amiable 
and pliant to the Government ; whereas igno- 
rance maketh them churlish, thwarting, and 
mutinous. 

The mutual dependence of all the interests 
of society on each other, and the connection 
between social or national crime, and social or 
national punishment, is not merely a vision of 
the philosopher or a dream of the poet, but a 
practical principle of ceaseless operation among 
men, to the agency of which many of the great 
changes in human affairs are to be ascribed. 
No class can ever derive lasting prosperity but 
from measures which benefit equally every 
other class : if the one is for a time enriched 
by the ruin of the other, it will, in the end, 
be proportionally punished. 

Posterity and present times are rivals; he 
who pays court to the one, must reckon upon 
being discountenanced by the other. 
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This is some fellow, who having been praised 
for his bluntness, doth affect a saucy rough- 
ness. 

An honest mind, and plain, he must speak 

truth. 
An' they will take it so : if not, he's plain. 
These kind of knaves I know, who, in this 

plainness, 
Harbor more craft, and more corrupted 

ends. 
Than twenty silly, ducking, observants, 
That stretch their duties nicely. 

To have thought far too little, we shall find 
among the capital faults in the review of life. 
As to myself, I have often been severely mor- 
tified in considering if all the short scattered 
spaces of time in which I have strongly exerted 
my faculties could be ascertained, and reckoned 
together into one space, what a small part of 
life it would fill. This space, however, may 
be deemed the measure and the total of real 
life. Often, on looking back on a day or a 
week, we can mark out large portions in which 
life was of no use — in other words, was nothing 
worth — ^because the mind did nothing, and 
gained nothing ; notwithstanding that the dial 
noted the rapid hours, the sun rose and set, 
the grand volume of Truth was expanded 
before us, and the great operations of Nature 
held their uncontrolable course. Judicious 
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education anxiously displays to its pupils its 
own insufficiency and confined scope, and tells 
them thdt this whole earth can be but a place 
of tuition, till it become a depopulated ruin, 
or an elysium of perfect and happy beings. 
Its object is to qualify them for entering with 
advantage into the greater school where the 
whole of life is to be spent ; and its last em- 
phatic lesson is to enforce the necessity of an 
ever-watchful discipline, which must be im- 
posed by each individual self when exempted 
from all external authority. Habits are grow- 
ing very fast ; some of them may not be good, 
but they still grow while we speculate on them, 
and will soon close like the ices from the 
opposite shores in the Arctic seas, except 
dashed by the interruption of a mighty force. 
Is the spectator unconcerned while they are 
closing round him ? or is he descanting widely 
on the laws of habit, till he become its victim ? 
The mind is a traitor to itself; it will not wait 
while we are seeking wise principles, nor re- 
turn when we have found them. Everything 
is education — the trains of thought you are 
indulging this hour, the society in which you 
will spend this evening, the conversations, 
walks, and incidents of to-morrow. And so it 
ought to be. We may thank the world for 
the infinite means of impression and excite- 
ment which keep our faculties awake and in 
action, while it is our important office to pre- 
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side over that action, and guide it to some 
Fotter. divine result. 

Experience. Consilium futuri ex praeterito venit. 

Seneca. 

" Time is no Hark ! 'tis the trump of God, 

"^°'^" Sounds thro' the realms abroad, 

Time is no more : 
Horrors invest the skies ; 
Graves burst and myriads rise ; 
Nature in agonies 

Yields up her store. 

Quick reels the bursting earth, 
Rock'd by a storm of wrath. 

Hurled from her sphere : 
Heart-rending thunders roll. 
Demons, tormented, howl ; 
Great God ! support my soul. 

Yielding to fear. 

See ! see ! the incarnate God 
Swiftly emits abroad 

Glories benign : 
Lo ! lo ! He comes. He's here. 
Angels and saints appear : 
Fled is my every fear, 

Jesus is mine. 

High on a flaming throne. 
Rides the Eternal Son, 

Sovereign, august ! 
Worlds from His presence fly. 
Shrink from His majesty. 
Stars dashed along the sky. 

Awfully burst ! 
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O, my approving God ! 
Wash'd in Thy precious blood, 

Bold I advance : 
Fearless we range along, 
Join the triumphal throng. 
Shout an ecstatic song. 

Through the expanse. 



Kempef^eU. 



Know you not, says the Apostle, that you PurityofMind. 
(even your bodies) are the temples of the 
Holy Ghost, and therefore are to be preserved 
pure and holy ? But the Mind must be still 
more holy, as being the priest, that with con- 
stant and unwearied piety, offers up the sacri- 
fices and sweet incense of pious affections, 
cheerful obedience, ardent prayer, and divine 
praise, to the Deity of that temple. 



If, as the plant to the orient beam, we would 
but open out our minds to that holier Light, 
* which being compared with light is found 
before it, more beautiful than the sun and 
above all the order of stars,' ( Wisdom of Solo^ 
mon, vii. 29,) ungenial and adverse to our very 
nature, would appear the boastful wisdom 
which seduces the understanding from its 
natural allegiance and therewith from all its 
own lawful claims, titles, and privileges. It 
was placed as a ward of honor in the courts of 
faith and reason, but it chose to dwell alone, 
and became an harlot by the wayside. Well 
and truly might it be addressed, ' Thou hast 
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said, none is mine overseer ; thy wisdom and 
thy knowledge it hath perverted thee; and 
thou hast said in thine heart, I am, and there 
is none beside me.' {Isaiah xlvii. 10.) 

It is a painful thing, but there is no denying 
it, the mass are the tool of circumstances; 
thistle-down on the breeze, straw on the river, 
their course is shaped for them by the currents 
and eddies of the stream of life. Man was not 
meant to be the slave, but the master of circum- 
stances ; and in proportion as he recovers his 
humanity in every sense of that great obsolete 
word, in proportion as he gets back the spirit 
of manliness, which is self-sacrifice, afiectionate 
loyalty to an idea beyond himself, a God above 
himself, so far will he rise above circumstances, 
and wield them at his will. 

In vain do men pretend to religion, while 
ungodly company is their choice. 

Without the powerful agency of the blessed 
Spirit, to enlighten our understandings, and to 
apply the doctrine of the Bible to our hearts, 
we shall be, even with the Word of Life in 
our hands, and hearing the pure Gospel, like 
blind Bartimeus, sitting in darkness amidst 
the beams of day ; or like the man with the 
withered arm, though invaluable treasures were 
placed before him. But when the Spirit illu- 
minates the mind, we understand the Gospel 
and receive it in all the force of its transform- 
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ing power ; so likewise the Spirit, as a com- 
forter, dwelling in the heart, not only supports 
under the deepest afflictions, but gives such 
charming views of Christ, as makes us happy 
in our covenant God. 

A strict and conscientious perseverance in 
the walk of known duty, may at length con- 
duct to those manifestations after which we 
aspire ; or, in other words, the humble doings 
of our every-day obedience may prove a step- 
ping stone to the higher experiences of divine 
life. Certain it is, that to cast off this obedi- 
ence is to cut away the first round' of the as- 
cending ladder, and so to make a commence- 
ment impossible. Let me then undervalue 
not the very least of the commandments. 

. How often does the reputation of a helpless 
creature bleed by a report, the party, who is 
in the pains to propagate it, " hopes it is not 
true" ; however, as Archbishop Tillotson ob- 
serves upon it, is resolved in the mean time 
to give the report the pass, that at least it may 
have fair play to take its fortune in the world 
— to be believed, or not, according to the 
charity of those into whose hands it shall 
fall. 

That is a noble passage in ecclesiastical 
history which informs us of the way in which 
the mind of Augustine was ushered into a 
large place of manifestation and liberty ; when, 
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on the vigorous and decided renunciation of 
his besetting sin, forthwith all his fears and 
darkness were cleared away, and a glory from 
the Lord shone upon his path. Oh ! my God, 
actuate me by Thy divine Spirit with the same 
high and holy resolve. 

Was Du vor tausend Jahren, 
Mein Heiland, hast gethan, 
Lasst Du noch jetzt erfahren 
Die so Dir glaubig nahn. 
So wie den armen Blinden, 
Nach deines Worts Bericht, 
Liess'st Du mich Gnade finden, 
Und gabst mir Freud und Licht. 
Betriibt sass ich am Wege, 
Tiefblind in meinem Geist, 
Sehnsucht im Herzen rege, 
Doch Wehmuth allermeist : 

Und immer heisser weinend, 
Mit immer lauterm Wort, 
Stets mehr mein Herz entsteinend, 
Fuhr ich zu rufen fort. 
Da ward mein Aengsten minder, 
Da sagte was zu mir : 
Getrost, du armer Blinder, 
Getrost, Er rufet dir! 
Du standst, ich fiihlt es, stille, 
Ich wankte zu Dir hin ; 
Abfiel mein eigner Wille, 
Verandert war der Sinn. 
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Du sprachst : Was willst du haben ? 

O Herr, ich mochte sehen 

An deinem Blick mich laben. 

Du sprachst : Es soil geschehn ! 

Du giebst mir deinen Segen ; 

Frei von der alten Schmacb, 

Folg ich auf deinen Wegen, 

Dir, Herr, in Freuden nach. f^^^ 

I feel quite assured that this entire renun- Devotion to 
ciation of self, and entire devotion to God's 
service, would give a simplicity and a grandeur 
to my existence, would throw an unclouded 
sunshine over all my ways, would raise me 
above the cares and provocations of life, would 
enhance even my sensible gratifications, and 
superadd those qualifications of a higher order, 
which constitute the main and essential bles- 
sedness of Heaven. Oh ! my God, may it be 
thus with me. Call me out of nature's dark- 
ness into Thine own marvellous light. Chalmers, 

As regards the pleasure of the garden, the Garden 

( Ple&SllFfi of A^ 

Christian mind will here find a source of en- 
j oy men t peculiarly congenial to it. The garden 
has many sacred associations. It was in a 
garden that the first Adam spent his sinless 
hours, expending in dressing it labour that 
had not yet been cursed into toil. It was a 
garden that our Saviour selected as the scene 
of His meditations, and as an allegory of the 
Church ; while from its productions, the rose, 
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one of His titles was adopted, and from the 
lilj His discourses were pointed. 

The Snow Maiden. 
Rest thee, wanderer, worn and weary. 

Lay thy head upon my breast, 
Sure thy path is long and dreary. 

Sleep, and thou shalt be refreshed ; 
On my snowy bosom rest thee. 

Soft as down of turtle dove. 
Thou shalt sleep when I've caressed thee, 

With a tender maiden's love. 

See the rosy-tinted blushes. 

That suffuse the maiden's face ; 
To his couch the day-god rushes, 

And the darkness comes apace. 
Stood the traveller doubting, pondering, 

Fearing, yet he knew not why ; 
Weary with his lonely wandering. 

Spellbound by her glittering eye. 

Lingered still : anon he slumbered. 

Pillowed on her treacherous breast ; 
Sped the fleeting hours unnumbered. 

As he lay with sleep oppressed. 
Ah ! how fair the morn is breaking. 

Bright the sun shines through the cloud ; 
But his sleep shall know no waking. 

For the snow shall be his shroud. 

MgfloSoj — path of transit : it implies unity 
in progression. Little is to be expected to- 
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wards the methodizing of science, from the 
man who flutters about in blindness, like the 
bat ; or is carried hither and thither, like the 
turtle sleeping on the wave, and fancying be- 
cause he moves he is in progress. Coleridge, 

Contemplation feels no hunger • • . . but Contemplation. 
after knowledge. The affiiirs of state, the go- 
vernment of his kingdom might indeed em- 
ploy David, but it was this only (meditation 
in the divine law) that refreshed his mind. 
How vastly disproportionate are the pleasures 
of the eating and of the thinking man ! as dif- 
ferent as the silence of an Archimedes in the 
study of a problem, and the stillness of a sow 
at her wash. South. 

There are certain idols which are constantly Prejudices- 
operating upon the mind and warping it from ^^^^• 
the truth, for the mind of man drawn over 
and clouded with the sable pavilion of the 
body, is so far from being like a clear, equal, 
and smooth glass, that it is rather like an en- 
chanted glass, full of superstitions, apparitions, 
and impostures. BoAxm. 

Most gracious Lord God, my merciful Prayer of Lord 
Father from my youth up, my Creator, my 
Redeemer, my Comforter. ... I have loved 
Thy assemblies ; I have mourned for the di- 
visions of Thy Church; I have delighted in 
the brightness of Thy sanctuary. This vine 
which Thy right hand hath planted in this 
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nation, I have ever prayed unto Thee that it 
might have the first and the latter rain, and 
that it might stretch its branches to the seas 
and to the floods. Thy creatures have been 
my books, but Thy Scriptures much more. I 
have sought Thee in the courts, fields and gar- 
dens, but I have found Thee in Thy temple. 

The germ of Chalmers' celebrated sermon 
on the ' Expulsive power of a new affection,' 
is thus expressed by Anselm of Canterbury, 
in the twelfth or thirteenth century : — " How 
you may be able to get rid of evil thoughts 
take this advice — Do not contend with them, 
but get yourself earnestly engaged with a good 
thought, till those evil thoughts vanish, — 
nunquam enim expellitur de corde nisi sXik 
cogitatione et alia voluntate quas illis non 
concordat." 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable night. 
Brother to death, in silent darkness bom. 
Relieve my anguish, and restore the light ; 
With dark forgetting of my care return. 
And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth ; 

Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain. 
And never wake to feel the day's disdain. 

Mysterious Night ! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name. 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame. 
This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 
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Yet 'neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And, lo! creation widened in man's view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay 

concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun ! or who could find, 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us 

bUnd? 
Why do we, then, shun death with anxious 

strife ? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 

Surprised by joy, impatient as the wind, 

I turned to share the transport-*-Oh ! with 

whom 
But thee, deep buried in the silent tomb. 
That spot which no vicissitude can find ? 
Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind — 
But how could I forget thee ? . . • . 

• • . • That thoughts return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 
Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn. 
Knowing my heart's best treasure was no more ; 
That neither present time nor years unborn. 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore. 

Let those be fierce towards you, who know 
not with what toil truth is found, with what 
difliculty errors are avoided. Let those be 
fierce towards you, who know not how rare a 
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thing, and how difficult it is, to overcome 
carnal fancies by the serenity of a pious mind, 
with what difficulty the eye of the inner man 
is healed, so as to behold the " sun of righte- 
ousness," " the true light which lighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world." Let 
those be fierce towards you who know not 
with what sighs and groanings we attain, even 
in a small degree, to understand God« Let 
those be fierce against you, who were never 
misled by the like error, by which they see 
you misled. 

The great principle and foundation of all 
virtue is placed in this, that, a man is able to 
deny himself his own desires, cross his own 
inclinations, and purely follow what reason 
directs as best, though the appetite lean the 
other way ; . • • • as the strength of the body 
lies chiefly in being able to endure hardships, 
so also does that of the mind. 

A change of employment on every seventh 
day, which will serve to break those associa- 
tions which tie our hearts to the world, and 
introduce trains of thought favorable to de- 
votional sentiment, self-examination, humility, 
and benevolence, cannot be deemed a matter 

of small importance ^^ The chahge of 

employment ought " (in children) " to be so 
managed as to produce delight, which it will 
never do if Sunday be made a day of weari- 
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some idleness, or of gloomy restraint. Let it 
be a day of love, of cheerfulness, of familiar 
intercourse with children. Let their little 
hearts be led to rejoice in Him who made 
them. Turn their attention to observe His 
goodness in the works of creation and provi- 
dence. Make them sensible of the benignity 
which decreed a day of rest to those inferior 
animals which are so useful to man, and by 
every means in your power, endeavour to set 
apart for the service of God, those trains of 
thought connected with the emotions of de- 
light and gratitude." 

Judex honestum pretulit utili, 
Rejecit alto dona nocentiuny 
Vultu, et per obstantes catervas 
Explicuit sua victor arma. 

Adam Smith had the prophetic spirit to say, 
speaking of Sunday Schools, then in their in- 
fancy: "No plan has promised to effect a 
change of manners with equal ease and sim- 
plicity, since the days of the Apostles." 

In this life of ours we not unfrequently per- 
ceive rival truths, which seem incompatible 
and incapable of being harmonized, the evi- 
dence of which independently nevertheless 
seems so satisfactory, that the mind oscillates 
and cannot withhold its assent from each. 
Let us take an example. A soul educated 
in Holy Scripture will have learned the idea 
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that God is nigh, that the eye of His ever- 
watchful, special Providence is over each one^ 
and that He listens to the outpourings of the 
praying spirit. Let such a soul attain to a 
knowledge of the existence of general laws, 
of their absolute invariability, and at once 
it doubts whether God will alter His laws, 
whether prayer can be of any avail, whether 
there can be such a thing as special Provi- 
dence. " Nature," it has been said, " acts 
with fearful uniformity ; stem as fate, abso- 
lute as tyranny, merciless as death, too vast to 
praise, too inexplicable to worshipi too inex- 
orable to propitiate ; it has no ear for prayer, 
no heart for sympathy, no arm to save." At 
such a thought the soul shudders ; must it give 
up the faith of its childhood, must it drift 
from the anchor-ground of religion ? It re- 
examines the evidence on which each class of 
truth rests. It sees substantial ground to be- 
lieve Revelation, and substantial ground to 
believe the doctrines of miracle and special 
Providence, which both enter into the very 
ground idea of a Revelation, and are inter- 
woven with its texture from first to last. It 
cannot therefore disbelieve these. It examines 
on the other hand the evidence of science, and 
sees that the proof of the generality of Na- 
ture's laws cannot be doubted ; and hence the 
inference arises, is it impossible that each may 
be true in its own sphere, and each credible, 
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though no mode of reconciling them he ap- 
parent f • • . . If truths he seen which appear 
to he rival, and yet respectively rest on solid 
proof, the mind must and ought to hold and 
act upon each, and to suspend its judgment in 
reference to the discrepancy until fresh light 
may spring up. (Oxon.) 

" When I thought to know this, it was too Religious 

. , Doubts. 

painful for me, until I went into the sanctuary 

of God." — Psalm Ixxiii. 16, 17. It is usually 
thought that the Bible takes no notice of 
doubters and of doubts. The New Testament 
exhibits at most the doubts of a John the 
Baptist and Thomas ; but the Old Testament 
is not so silent concerning Jewish scepticism. 
The books of Job and two of the Psalms, the 
37th and the 73rd, are devoted to the expres- 
sion of doubt concerning the moral govern- 
ment of God, and to its solution ; while the 
book of Ecclesiastes is the outpouring of a 
heart-sick, self- tormenting spirit. The Psalm- 
ist describes the history of his own scepticism. 
The sight of the prosperity of the wicked, the 
suffering of good men, the victory of evil in 
the world, in spite of God's promise to mete 
out to men the due recompense for their 
deeds, filled him with deep doubts as to the 
righteousness and faithfulness of God : — 
" Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, 
and washed my hands in innocency ;" " When 
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I thought to know this, it was too painful for 
me, until I went into the sanctuary of God." 
In that sacred spot of the sanctuary, with the 
thoughts lifted into a far higher sphere, rising 
ahove the material into the spiritual, the 
Psalmist was led to feel, not merely as the 
earlier Psalmist, that the moral character of 
God's government asserts itself, in that pros- 
perity comes to an end as sudden as terrible, 
but also and especially that the true reward is 
internal and not external, that the good pos- 
sess God as their portion, the stay and satis- 
faction of their hearts for the present, and 
their hope and portion for the future. The 
solution is, that the Psalmist went into the 
sanctuary, and there saw the subject from a 
higher, a spiritual point of view, wherein the 
paradox he had received was not solved, but 
cancelled; the dilBSculty not answered, but its 
presence removed ; the doubt dispersed, as a 
frost melts before the sun. Evil is victorious, 
he still feels, but it is only if measured by 
the eye of sense ; piety is truly victorious if 
viewed by the eye of faith. Thus in part the 
Psalmist sees his puzzle solved ; but in part 
he is led so fully to appreciate another and 
higher truth, and one which bears personally 
upon his own soul, viz. the presence of God, 
and goodness as the true and lasting reward 
of goodness and good men, that even if the 
former doubt remains in its strength, its in- 
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flaence to lead him away from righteousness 
is gone. 

I never saw thee^ Ethel^ but I gaze 
On the sun picture of thy childish face. 
And prophet-like forecast the woman's grace^ 

To form thy dower in the coming days. 

Then silently within my spirit prays, 

To Him who laid of olden time His hand 
Upon the little ones in Holy Land^ 

That He will ever guard thy earthly ways ; 

That He who thus upon thy way hath smiled. 
And made thee beautiful, will keep thee good. 
Through thine advancing years of woman- 
hood. 

In all thy journey through this often wild 
And wicked world ; and when that world is 

past 
Make thee as now thou art. His own at last — 

An angel bright in Heaven, as now on Earth a 
child. 

The understanding and conscience seem to 
bear the same respect to God which crystal 
does to the light. Its shining is not so much 
from any essential brightness existing in itself, 
as it is from the porousness of its body, ren- 
dering it fit to receive and transmit the rays of 
light. Now let any thing of foulness siiUy 
that glass, and so much of its brightness is 
presently gone, because so much of the light 
is thereby hindered from entering into it. In 
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like manner every act of sin casts a kind of 
evil or foulness upon the intellectual part of 
the soulj and intercepts those innovations 
which the divine nature is continually darting 

in upon it gnilt and darkness being 

always so united^ that you shall never find 
darkness mentioned in Scripture, in a moral 
sense, but you shall also find it derived from 
sin as its direct cause, and joined with it as its 
^^^ constant companion. 

^ ^ Deus ! creator omnium, 

gi^ Ambrose. Polique Rector ! vestiens 

Diem decoro lumine, 
Noctem sopora gratia; 
Artus solutos ut quies 
Reddat laboris usui, 
Mentesque fessas adlevet, 
Luctusque solvat anxios. 

True ^®^ "^ become a better people, and the 

Patriot. reform of all the public grievances, which we 

use as pegs whereon to hang our own errors 
and defects, will follow of itself. Let every 
man measure his efforts by his power and his 

sphere of action, and do all he can do 

Let him act personally and in detail, wherever 
it is practicable. Let us palliate where we 
cannot cure, comfort where we cannot relieve, 
and for the rest rely upon the King of Kings, 
— "Blessed are ye that sow beside all wa- 



ters." 
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The longer I live, the more I am certain, Secret of 
that the great difference between men, between ^^^^' 
the feeble and the powerful, the great and the 
insignificant is energy, invincible determina-^ 
tion, a purpose once fixed, and then death or 
victory. That quality will do any thing that 
can be done in this world, and no talents, no 
circumstances, no opportunities, will make a 
two-legged creature a man without it. t, f. Buxton. 

Mankind in general mistake difficulties foi: Difficulties, 
impossibilities. That is the difference be- 
tween those who effect and those who do not. 
Vigour — energy — resolution — firmness 
OF PURPOSE — these carry the day. 

Is there one whom difficulties dishearten, 
who bends to the storm ? He will do little. 
Is there one who will conquer ? that kind of 
man never fails. Buxton. 

Mention of a young member of his family Determination 
about to enter into life is thus made: *^His 
fate and his fortunes will mainly depend on 
the vigour of character he will display. De- 
liver him, O Lord! from failing resolutions, 
from feeble and unstable purposes, from an 
idle and wavering mind, and from habits of 
self-indulgence. Give him firmness of pur- 
pose, enable him to take hold of his object 
with a vigorous and manly grasp. Give him 
industry and perseverance: a clear judgment 
to resolve, and once resolved, an inflexible 

determination. But let this strength of cha- 
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racter be based on better than human founda- 
tions. Let it be given by Thee ! ^ It is God 
that girdeth me with strength, and maketh m j 
way perfect.' " 

Overcome the habit of deriving your whole 
pleasure from the book itself. Force yourself 
to reflect on what you read, paragraph Ijy 
paragraph, and in a short time you will derive 
your pleasure, an ample portion of it at least, 
from the activity of your own mind. All else 
is picture sunshine. 

L'amour pour la Nature est le seul qui ne 
trompe pas les esperances humaines. 

Bellarmine, one of the highest authorities 
in the Church of Rome, is reported as saying : 
^^ Fides catholica docet omnem virtutem esse 
bonam, omne vitium esse malum. Si autem 
erraret Papa praecipiendo -vitia vel prohibendo 
virtutes, teneretur Ecclesia credere vitia esse 
bona et virtutes mala, nisi vellet contra consci- 
entiam peccare. 

That any thing that wears the name of a 
Christian, or of a man, should venture such 
an ... . assertion as this ! 

A plausible insignificant word in the mouth 
of an expert demagogue is a dangerous and a 

dreadful weapon When Caesar's army 

mutinied no argument could appease them; 
but as soon as he gave them the appellation of 
Ouirites, the tumult was hushed. With two 
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or three empty popular words, one may whistle 
the multitude backwards and forwards, up- 
wards and downwards, till he is weary, and get 
upon their hacks when he is so. South. 

Mental education improves the grace and Power of Soul 
expressiveness of the body, at least of the ^^®' ^' 
features, to so great an extent as to be com- 
monly acknowledged as a powerful cause of 
the influence which men obtain over each 

other. G, Moore, 

Physical as well as intellectual vigour and 
enjoyment are usually the result of freedom of 
heart and generosity of spirit, which skilful 
affection endeavours to encourage, ibid. 

The highest motive that can inspire the The highest 
rational will, is the approval of God ; associ- 
ated as it is, with the assurance of His perfec- 
tion and the bestowment of His favour. a. Moore. 

He had an unusual power of casting off all T. F. Buxton, 
superfluities of a question, of shutting out the 
side lights, and so of throwing a direct and in- 
tense ray on the objects presented to him. 
For one fact or reason which he adduced, he 
rejected a hundred. No one better understood 
the maxim *^ nequid nimis " ; and here, I con- 
ceive, lies one of the main causes of his success 
with his audience. They did full honour to 
the orator, who had the singularity of sitting ^ 
down before they expected him to do so. ningham, 
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Reason teacheth us, that in ignorance and 
implied belief it is easy to agree, as colours 
agree in the dark ; or if any country decline 
into Atheism, then controversies wax dainty, 
because men do think religion scarce worth 
the falling out for. So it is weak divinity to 
account controversies an ill sign in the Church. 

The mind that makes God its refuge after 
it has been much tossed to and fro^ and dis- 
tressed in the world, enjoys perfect peace 
and security ; and it is the fate of those, and 
those only, who put into this safe harbor, to 
have what Augustine calls a very great matter, 
the frailty of man, together with the security 
of God. 

When he descended down the mount, his 

personage seemed most divine, 
A thousand graces one might count upon his. 

lovely cheerful eyne. 
To hear him speak and sweetly smile, you 

were in Paradise the while ; 
A sweet attractive kind of grace, a full 

assurance given by looks, 
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Continual comfort in a face the lineaments of 

gospel books. 
I trow that countenance cannot lye^ whose 

thoughts are legible in the eye. Spenser, 

As two clouds at even, Death. 

When day's long race is done, 
Voiceless, unheard the crash. 
Unseen the lightening flash, 

Blend into one ; 

So into heaven, 

Quitting its ashes. 
When Now with What Shall be. 
Forms one Eternity, 

Forth the soul flashes. 

I agree with you, it is most instructive to 
visit them, and you are right in what you say 
of their more lively faith. We hold to Earth 
by so many more links of thought, if not of 
affection : it is far harder to keep our view of 
heaven clear and strong. This is our condi- 
tion and its peculiar temptations. Arnold. 
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Pour le Chretien qui aime Dieu, I'adoration 
est le pain quotidien de la patience. 

The consciousness of superior strength dis- Self-restraint. 
arms the spirit of resentment. I could revenge, 
but I would much rather reclaim. I prefer 
that moral self-restraint so beautifully ex- 
pressed by the poet, where he represents 
Neptune as allaying the wild waters, instead 
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of rebuking the winds which had put them in 
a roar : 

*^ Quos ego — sed motos praestat componere 
fluctus." 

L'asc6ticisme le plus vrai^ se melant a la 
passion^ I'a rend d'autant plus dangereuse. 

The men who throughout so many ages 
have maintained the liberties of England^ are 
not those who were striving to elevate them- 
selves by a sudden start above their neighbours, 
but those who, by a life of unobtrusive, honest 
industry, rose to comfort or opulence in their 
own sphere, without any desire to leave it ; 
and the strength of the state is to be found • . . • 
in the unheeded eiforts of that numerous but 
unobserved class, which is too proud of its 
own rank to aspire to any beyond it. 

If He that can read the heart know that 
there is in the doubt anything of an evil heart 
of unbelief, that had grown out of careless- 
ness, and from not having walked watchfully 
after Him, loving Him and doing His will ; 
then I should expect that He should tell me 
that this thought had come to me, because I 
neither knew Him nor His Father, but had 
neglected and been indifferent to both ; and 
then I should be sure that He would give me 
no explanation or light at all, till I came be- 
fore Him with an earnest prayer for His mercy 
and help, and with a desire to walk humbly 
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before Him, and to do His will^ and to pro- 
mote His kingdom. AmoUL 

As a general rule, never read the works of Anthors to be 
ordinary men, except on scientific matters, or 
when they contain simple matters of fact. 
Great men are always instructive, even amidst 
much of error on particular points. Arnold. 

Like the seed which the wind wafts into influence of 
hidden glades and forest defiles, where no ^^^^P®* 
sower's hand could reach to scatter it, the 
subtle germ of Christian truth will be borne 
on the secret atmosphere of a holy life into 
hearts which no preacher's voice could pene- 
trate. It is an inoffensive, unpretending, 
unobtrusive eloquence ; it is the eloquence of 
the soft sunshine, when it expands the close- 
shut leaves and blossoms. It is the eloquence 
of the summer heat when it basks on the thick- 
ribbed ice ; blows would but break it, but be- 
neath that soft, gentlest, yet most potent influ- 
ence, the hard impenetrable masses melt away. Caird, 

That noble establishment, which reflects, as Oxford, 
it were, in a mirror the empire, shaded only 
with a more aristocratic hue than the original, 
and where genius so often meets with the 
friends^ or acquires the distinction^ which 
determines its direction in future life ! AiUon. 

The tears of a family may flow together Christian 
like those little drops that compact the rain- ^"'^^* 
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bow, and if they be placed with the same 
advantage towards Heaven that these are to 
the sun, they too have their splendour ; and like 
that bow, while they unbend into seasonable 
showers, yet they promise that there shall not 
be a second flood. 

It was a noble design in Boyle, after a life 
spent in the study of philosophy, and equally 
devoted to the service of religion, to benefit 
posterity not only by his own writings, but 
also by engaging the thoughts and pens of 
others in natural and revealed religion ; and 
some of the best treatises on these subjects in 
any language are owing to his institution. 

II me semble que les hommes s'acquitter- 
aient tons dignement envers la vie si dans un 
genre quelconque un noble objet une grande 
idee signalaient leur passage sur la terre : et 
c'est deja une preuve honorable de caractere 
que dinger vers un meme entreprise les rayons 
epars de ses facultes et les resultats de ses 
travaux. 

Felix Neff, pastor in the High Alps, said 
not long before his death, when suffering from 
a severe and protracted illness, " I would not 
change my present trials for the circumstances 
in which I was formerly placed in preaching 
the Gospel, for though my life may have been 
spent in the service of Christ, and appeared 
exemplary to men, I discover so much un- 
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faithfulness, that I would rather a hundred 
times spend thirty years more on this bed of 
languor and pain^ than recover my health with- 
out leading a life more truly consecrated to 
the service of God. 

Lord Keeper (and Archbishop) Williams said : 
" I have passed through many places of honour 
and trusty both in Church and State^ more 
than any other of my order in England for 
seventy years before : but were I assured that 
by my preaching I had converted but one soul 
to God, I should herein take more pleasure 
than in all the honours an4 offices that have 
ever been bestowed on me. 



If there be one thing on earth truly ad- industry, 
mirable, it is to see God's wisdom blessing an 
inferiority of natural powers, where they have 
been honestly, truly, and zealously cultivated. Arnold, 



Multi multa sciunt et seipsos nesciunt, alios 
inspiciunt et seipsos deserunt, uti cibus inges- 
tus, qui bonam non habet decoction em, malos 
generat humores et corrumpit corpus, et non 
nutrit ; ita et multa scientia ingesta stomacho 
animse, quae est memoria, si decocta igne 
charitatis non fuerit, etsi per quosdam artus 
animae (mores scilicet atque actus) transfusa 
atque digesta, reputabitur in peccatum, tam- 
quam cibus conversus in noxios pravosque 
humores, 
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Spirit of Love. Southey says of Whitfield : " He spake as 

one conscious of his high credentials^ with 
authority and power ; yet there was a fervent 
and melting charity, an earnestness of per- 
suasion, an outpouring of love, partaking the 
virtue of that faith from which it flowed, and 
it seemed to enter the heart which it pierced, 
and to heal it as with balm." This is at once 
the true and the only successful tone of con- 
troversy, whether political or theological. 

iDgratitade. It is well for us sometimes to meet with 

instances of ingratitude, to show us our motives, 
for, if they have been right, we shall not repent 
of our doing, though we lament the depravity 
of a fellow creature. In these instances also, 
as in a glass, we may see little emblems of 
ourselves ; for what after all is the ingratitude 
of any one towards us, compared with our 

Bannah More, ingratitude to our infinite Benefactor. 

It* is a universal law, whoever intrudes his 
own supposed superiority on another, raises a 
spirit of opposition in the minds of all around 
him: whoever manifestly underrates his own 
accomplishments, without aflectation, is secure 
of the tribute of admiration, even from his 
rivals. 

He was a man of prodigious sagacity and 
acuteness, a man, if ever there was one, whom 
nothing could daunt or intimidate. When 
the cause of religion was concerned, he never 
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regarded whose love he was likely to gain, or 
whose displeasure to incur. He despised 
alike the Emperor's Edicts, and the Pope's 
Bulls. 



Warton. 



The very music of freedom, her first fresh Eloquence of 
matin song, after a long night of slavery, ™***^ 
degradation, and sorrow ; the bright offerings of 
which he brought to the shrine of his country, 
wisdom, genius, courage, and patience, invigo- 
rated and embellished by all those social and 
domestic virtues, without which the loftiest 
talents stand isolated in the moral waste' 
around them, like the pillars of Palmyra 
towering in the wilderness. Moore, 

" I have taught myself," says Sir Samuel Maxim forlife. 
Romilly, in a letter to a friend, " a very useful 
lesson in practical philosophy, which is not to 
suffer my happiness to depend on my success. 
Should my wishes be gratified, I promise to 
employ all the talents, and all the authority I 
may acquire for the public good. Should I 
fail in the pursuit, I console myself with 
thinking, that the humblest situation in life 
has its duties, which one must feel a satisfac- 
tion in discharging ; that at least my conscience 
will bear me the pleasing testimony of having 
intended well, and that true happiness is much 
less likely to be found in the high walks of 
ambition, than in the * Secretum iter et fal- 
lentis semita vitae.' " 
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Party Spirit. Archbishop Whateley observes, that persons 

who will hear nothing against their party, say 
with the rat : 

** This cat, if she murder the rat, 

Must needs be a very great sinner ; 

But to dine upon mice can't be counted a vice, 

I myself like a mouse for my dinner." 

The Faithful When he comes to die, he shall be soothed 

""^ ' by the calm remembrance of having been en- 

abled, by God's grace, to preserve his purpose 
inviolate, his efforts simple, his dependence 
stedfast; that he sought not the applause of 
men, but the divine approval ; not his own 
interest or advancement, but the honour of his 
Master ; that for the salvation of His people 
he was prepared to trample on everything 
besides, and to maintain that simplicity and 
godly sincerity which, though we find it now 
so difficult to keep without contamination, 
could alone afford one ray of satisfaction in 
that solemn review. His work has been the 
most important and honorable, so shall be his 
recompense. In every trophy won by his faith- 
fulness, he shall renew the memory of his toils 
and conflicts only to enhance the rapture of 
his reward. In every regenerate soul, the 
subject once of his imperfect ministry, he shall 
find a brother with whom to range through 
fields of unwithering joy. I see him on the 
coiich of death, and a company of ransomed 
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immortals, the first-fruits of his travail, wait 
to conduct him to the habitations of peace. 

We all of us complain of the shortness of Flight of Time. 
time, and yet have much more than we know 
what to do with. Our lives are spent either 
in doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing 
nothing, that we ought to do. We are always 
complaining that our days are few, and acting 
as though there would be no end to them. 
It was said by Seneca: "Magna pars vitaB 
nobis elabitur male agentibus, maxima nihil 
agentibus, et tota aliud agentibus." 

That a Miracle is contradictory to reason. Miracles, 
is based on the assumption that there are no 
laws in the universe, but such as we can com- 
prehend. So with regard to Prayer, there is 
the objection that it is incompatible with 
God's foreknowledge ; that it is unreasonable 
to pray concerning things which have been 
already determined The objection ap- 
plies as much and as little to every one of our 
actions, and prayer is as truly a link of the 
predetermined course of events as anything 
else. The diflSculty is diminished if we bear 
in mind that our conception of time may be 
only the consequence of our inability to think 
of events which are really co-existing, other- 
wise than as successive It may be that 

as earthly parents wait to be asked before 
giving, so the Heavenly Father would quicken 
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in His children their love for Him ; any how 
the duty of Prayer follows from that sense of 
relation to a superior Power of which the 
positivist takes no account. For a Christian 
there is, besides, the special command and the 
special promise of his Incarnate Lord. 

This motto is said to be on a sun-dial in the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris : " Horas non nu- 
mero nisi serenas ;" (" I count none but sunny 
hours;") the only course for a sun-dial, but nei- 
ther the only nor the wisest one for man. They 
have little true knowledge who have never felt 
that the darkness which alternates with the 
daylight has benefits as great, if not as glo- 
rious, that the storm which sweeps over, and 
even threatens to destroy us, may, in fact save 
us from unseen danger. In the human heart, 
as in the bosom of the earth, there are seeds 
which only germinate in the winter of adver- 
sity, which yet may have an aftergrowth of 
beauty and utility, sufficient to repay the pa- 
tience which has endured trustingly, and 
counted carefully the dark and chilly hours. 

Experience teaches us Indulgence. The 
wildest man is he who doubts his own judg- 
ment with regard to the motives which actuate 
bis fellow-men. 

Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, the night before his 
sudden death said: — " I have no desire other 
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than to step back from my present place in 
the worlds and not to rise to a higher. Still 
there are works which (with God's permission) 
I would do before the night cometh : but, 
above all^ let me mind my own personal work, 
to keep myself pure, and zealous and believ- 
ing, labouring to do God's will, yet not 
anxious that it should be done by me rather 
than by others, if God disapproves of my 
doing it. 

"I have lost a deal of time," said the The Bible. 
learned Salmasius on his death-bed. *' If I 
had one year more I would spend it in reading 
David's Psalms and Paul's Epistles." 



Christianity has been charged with fixing Love of this 
its canon against the enjoyment of even harm- 
less temporal pleasure. Such may, perhaps, 
appear upon a hasty view to be its occasional 
tendency ; but, assuredly, if that pleasure by 
attaching us too much to the things of this 
world, and consequently diminishing our zest 
for spiritual holiness, tempts us to rob God 
of our allegiance, it is anything but harmless. ShuttUworth, 



Even when we are making the most real 
progress in spiritual improvement and know- 
ledge, we most appear to ourselves to retro- 
grade ; • • • our knowledge appears to melt 
before us as we advance, our difficulties to 

accumulate We begin experimentally 
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to find that the most really cogent proofs of 
our religion are ... to be met rather by the 
moral conviction of a well-regulated heart, 
than by the acuteness of the head ; and that 
the trials which they afford are rather to be 
overcome upon the knees in prayer, than sur- 
mounted by the arguments of the learned. 

The only true safeguard against the ten- 
dency (to substitute the ingenuity of the in- 
tellect, for the unsophisticated fervour of the 
heart) is by constantly measuring and remea- 
suring our progressive growth of opinion by 
the original and infallible standard of Scrip- 
ture ; • • . • by keeping the sentiments, the 
language, the theory and harmony of revela- 
tion, not in detached passages and in disjointed 
inferences, but as a consistent and symmetrical 
whole, uniformly before our minds. Then 
only can we succeed . . • . in making general 
approximation among the whole body of Chris- 
tians to the " unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace." 

Conscience, as its compound title denotes, is 
comparative knowledge. It is the judgment 
which a man passes upon his own actions com- 
pared with some law. Remove all law, and 
you take away all conscience. For where 
there is no law, there can be no transgression, 
no judgment. Without a law superior to 
conscience therefore, there can be no such 
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thing as conscience at all^ for conscience is 
a private personal principle which must ne- 
cessarily be submitted to some law of God, 
real or supposed ; as its ultimate rule the law 
of the Christian is the revealed will of God, 
the conscience of a Christian, consequently, 
is that testimony which the mind bears to the 
conduct, when compared with that revealed 
will. Hence it is, that Conscience the vice- 
gerent of God, carries a divine authority with 
it, because it has a divine word or precept to 
support it. No greater mischief has been done 
in the world, than from the want of a proper 
distinction having been made between con- 
science, and a mere confidence of opinion or 
persuasion. 

If the Jews had tested the Saviour by the 
written Scriptures, would they have rejected 
him? Yet they pleaded conscience — but it 
was a wrong term— ignorance or selfishness 
were the true name. 

Bacon says all ignorance is forgetfulness ; 
and to him St. Paul's words agree when he 
says of the heathen, that they would not retain 
God in their knowledge, hence their false gods. 
His revelation dates back to the Fall, and be- 
fore that. His law was written on man's heart. 
So there is no nation or people who have not 
some remains of His law for them written on 
their hearts, by which their consciences accuse 
or excuse themselves and one another. Dmheny, 
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To be plain, with dignity — to be practical, 
yet broad — is the eloquence most adapted to 
gain its ends with the audience addressed by 
Pitt. There is not a trace in Demosthenes of 
what in our own closets we most admire in 
Burke. 

From the taking of Constantinople to the 
Reformation is the age of invention and pro- 
gress,— gunpowder, the compass, printing, the 
opening of our planet by Columbus and De 
Gama, — the discovery of discoveries, the parent 
of all future discoveries and the guardian of 
all past, the discovery that every man has a 
right to think for himself, the emancipation 
of the human understanding under the appear- 
ance of a controversy about 'justification by 
faith,* by Martin Luther. 

A poor man earning his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, yet going through his career of 
humble duty with cheerfulness, regularity, and 
piety, affords, perhaps, the most exquisitely 
touching portraiture of the Christian character 
which the imagination can contemplate. 

One successful profligate writer may spread 
poison through the minds of successive gene- 
rations ; and one whose pen has been dipped 
in the pure spring of divine wisdom, may be 
comforting the afflicted, and exciting the fer- 
vour of true devotion in thousands of bosoms, 
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If at any time men of tender consciences^ 
in their aspirations after some ideal perfec- 
tion, be tempted to swerve from the Church 
of England, let them study the writings of 
humble, simple-hearted, stedfast Bishop Ken 
(stedfast, because humble and simple-hearted), 
and they will find solid arguments to preserve 
them from "widening her deplorable divi- 
si(»is," and inspiring them with his firm re- 
solves to '^ continue stedfast in her bosom, and 
improve all those helps to true piety, all those 
means of grace, all those incentives to the love 
of God," which He has mercifully afibrded to 
them in her communion* 

In order to peace of mind, we should learn 
to view everything on its best side, and in the 
fairest light. Where nature has bestowed this 
turn of thinking, it is an inheritance beyond 
all outward possession ; and where it is want- 
ing, it should be studiously sought as the most 
valuable acquisition of reason and philosophy ; 
still more should we seek it as a fruit of that 
divine charity which thinketh no evil, believeth 
all things, and hopeth all things. 

Non est Religionis religionem cogere. Ter- Toleration. 
iullian. 

Christianity is a delicious fruit that attracts 
the eyes of those who choose to view it ; but 
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never forces the hand to pluck it. • • • Jesus 
Christ has not given any instruction but that 
of imitating His zeal. His patience, His charity. 
He has furnished no other means of making 
proselytes but persuasion, prayer, and good 
example. The kingdom of Jesus Christ is not 
of this virorld. He does not choose for sub- 
jects, but such as freely list in His service. 

Ea quae aperte continet (Sancta Scrip tura) 
quasi amicus familiaris sine fuco ad cor loqui- 
tur indoctorum atque doctorum. His salu- 
briter et prava corriguntur, et parva nutriuntur, 
• • • • et magna oblectantur Ingenia. 

Modus quo S.S. contexitur omnibus accessi- 
bilis, pancissimis penetrabilis. 

If some redeeming excellencies do not recon- 
cile us to the failings we deplore, they should 
at least teach us to bear them with patience, 
and the more we contemplate these better 
aspects of the character, the brighter will they 
appear : while faults diminish, virtues magnify 
in proportion as they are steadily contemplated. 

Where both are Christians, there should be 
the exercise of a constant reciprocal solicitude, 
watchfulness, and care, in reference to their 
spiritual and eternal welfare. " What knowest 
thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy hus- 
band ? or thou, O man, whether thou shalt 
J, AngelJames. save thy wife ?" — (1 CoT. vii. 16.) 
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Amongst Chalmers' favourite theological Chalmers. 
books were : Guthrie's " Saving Interest in 
Christ ;" Sibb's " Soul's Conflict ;" Owen on 
"Indwelling Sin." The first, written 160 
years ago, was a prime favourite amongst the 
Scotch peasantry. 

Protestantism, before it became an establish- Protestant 
ment, was a refusal to live any longer in a lie. ^^ ^' 

It was a falling back upon the untheoretic 
rules of truth and piety which lay upon the 
surface of the Bible, and a determination 
rather to die than to mock with unreality any 
longer the Almighty Maker of the world. Froude. 

While we exult in that chivalry with which Martyrs, 
the Smithfield martyrs bought England's free- 
dom with their blood, we will not refuse our 
admiration to those other gallant men, whose 
forms in the sunset of the old faith stand 
transfigured on the horizon, tinged with the 
light of its dying glory. Ibid, 

Those fair hues of sunny cheerfulness caught Sir Thomas 
their colour from the simplicity of his faith, 
and never was there a grander Christian vic- 
tory over death than in that last scene lighted 
with its lambent humor • . • to me the sen- 
tence appears most piteous and most unsuit- 
able. The hour of retribution had come at 
length, when at the hands of the Romish 
Church was to be required all the righteous 
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blood shed from the blood of Raymond of 
Toulouse to the blood of the last victim who 
had blackened into ashes at Smithfield. The 
voices crying underneath the altar had been 
heard upon the throne of the Most High ; and 
woe to the generation of which the dark 
account should be demanded* 

There seems to be in religious men a pro- 
phetic faculty of insight into the true bearings 
of outward things^ an insight which puts to 
shame the sagacity of statesmen^ and claims 
for the " Sons of God," and only for them, the 
wisdom even of the world. Those only read 
the world's future truly, who have faith in 
principle, as opposed to faith in human dex- 
terity, who feel that in human things there is 
really and truly a spiritual nature, a connexion, 
a spiritual tendency, which the wisdom of the 
serpent cannot alter, and scarcely can affect* 

The occasional leisure hours of a laborious 
professional life, especially at the Bar, are 
perhaps more frequently given to the hos- 
pitable board, and to, miscellaneous society, 
than to the relaxation of musing upon the 
thoughts and feelings of those of bygone or 
modem times. Who would not sympathise 
with the words of Horace : 

Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico ; 

or be ready to leave the chimney corner if, 
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like Horace at Sinuessa, it were to meet Varius 
and Virgil, of whom in the heartiness of friend- 
ship he exclaims, 

Animae quales nee candidiores 

Terra tulit, nee queis me sit devinctior alter. 

But the gossip and elaborate courses 'Mong 
drawn out," that too often characterise the 
festive board, seem to benefit the moral as 
little as the physical nature, which is to en- 
counter on the following day the demands of 
anxious clients or patients, and (at the Bar) 
the atmosphere of crowded courts. 

Corpus onustum 
Hestemis vitiis, animum quoque praegravet una. 

How difierent is the heartless tone of ordinary 
society from the spirit of the scroll, said to 
be emblazoned on the banqueting hall of 
Knebworth, the family seat of Lytton Bulwer 
(Lord Lytton) : 

Read the Rede of this Old Roof Tree. 

Here be Trust fast, Opinion free. 

Knightly Right Hand. Christian knee. 

Worth in all. Wit in some. 

Laughter open. Slander dumb. 

Hearth where rooted Friendships grow. 

Safe as Altar, even to Foe. 

And the sparks that upwards go 

When the hearth flame dies below. 

If thy sap in them may be, 

Fear no winter. Old Roof Tree. 
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But whatever are the advantages of ordinary 
society, there are many who have found relax- 
ation of leisure hours more agreeably and 
profitably spent amongst the thoughts and 
imaginations of the wise and holy men of 
former and of our own times, and who will 
sympathize with the words of the Florentine 
historian, ** In omnibus requiem quaesivi, sed 
non inveni nisi in angulis, et libeUis." 

It is told of Colet, that when young theo- 
logical students '' came to him in despair, on 
the point of throwing up theological study 
altogether, because of the vexed questions in 
which they found it involved, and dreading 
lest they should be found unorthodox, he was 
wont to say, * keep firmly to the Bible and the 
Apostles' Creed, and let divines, if they like, 
dispute about the rest.'" Tyndale, in like 
manner, warned his hearers that "twenty 
doctors will expound one text twenty ways." 

It is not the variety of opinions, but our 
own perverse wills, who think it meet that all 
should be conceited as ourselves are, which hath 
so inconvenienced the Church. Were we not 
so ready to anathematise each other, where we 
concur not in opinion, we might in hearts be 
united, though in our tongues we were divided, 
and that with singular profit to all sides. It is 
** the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace," 
and not identity of conceit (i.e. individual 
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opinion), which the Holy Ghost requires at 

the hands of Christians. Hales. 

When we seceded from the Church of Why»ecede 
Rome, gur motive was because she added unto 
Scripture her glosses as canonical, to supply 
what the plain text of Scripture could not 
yield. If, in place of this, we set up our own 
glosses, thus to do were nothing else than to 
pull down Baal and set up an ephod, to run 
round and meet the Church of Rome again at 
the same point in which at first we left her* • • • 
If he that abases the prince's coin deserves to 
die, what is his desert who, instead of the 
tried silver of God's Word, stamps the name 
and character of God upon Nehushtan, upon 
base, brazen stuff of his own. 

Nothing is necessary to be believed but 
what is plainly revealed. Those places in 
Scripture which contain things necessary, and 
where error would be dangerous, need no in- 
fallible interpreter, because they are plain; 
and those that are obscure need none, because 
they contain not things necessary, neither is 
error in them dangerous. 

For this is most certain, that to reduce 
Christians to unity of communion, there are 
but two ways: the one by taking away the 
diversity of opinions, (which is impossible, and 
indeed undesirable;) the other, by showing 
that the diversity of opinion which is among 
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the several sects of Christians ought to be no 
hindrance to their unity in communion. By 
communion, I mean a common profession of 
those articles of faith wherein all consent, a 
joint worship of God after such a way as all 
esteem lawful, and a mutual performance of 
all those works of charity which Christians 

owe one to another For why should 

men be more rigid than God? Why should 
any error exclude any man from the Church's 
communion which will not deprive him of 
eternal salvation. 

So long as men have such variety of princi- 
pies, such several constitutions, educations, 
tempers and distempers, hopes, interests, and 
weaknesses, degrees of light and degrees of 
understanding, it is impossible all should be 
of one mind ; and what is impossible to be 
done is not necessary it should be done. 

Controversies about religion have increased 
until they have brought religion itself into a 
controversy. Of the age we live in it may be 
truly said, as ever yet of any, that it is " stscu- 
lum fertile religionis, sterile pietatis.** I fear 
this will be the character whereby our age 
will be known to posterity, that it was the 
age wherein men talked of religion most, and 
lived it least. 

If the commendation of David's character 
had not been in any way qualified, and we 
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could only judge of his penitential sorrow by 
his touching expression of it^ there might be 
matter for wonder, but not for irreverence. 
But in the praise bestowed on David's general 
conduct and character^ which will hardly be dis- 
puted, an exception is taken to it in 1 Kings 
XV. 5. " David did that which wists right in 
the eyes of the Lord, and turned not aside 
from any thing that He commanded him all 
the days of his life, save only in the matter of 
Uriah the Hittite." Solemn and valuable les- 
sons are taught us in the Scriptures, which are 
all given by inspiration of God, by the failings 
and infirmities of God's people being recorded, 
as well as their graces and excellencies. It 
seems like the Divine purpose, to present but 
the one model of unspotted purity, and sinless 
perfection in the person and human nature of 
Jesus Christ, — as incapable of sinning as He 
was without sin. The example He, and He 
only has left us, being the superlative and 
faultless one at which we are to aim, and 
which we should strive to follow, though 
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During the Marian days, when he was driven Archbishop 
by persecution from place to place, Parker, 
(afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury,) ex- 
presses his intrepidity and independence of 
mind in very different words from those of 
Dante in exile. He says, " I still happy, 
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contented with my lot, trusting in the testi- 
mony of my conscience in the Lord, relying 
on His Word, waiting for the redemption of 
my body through Christ my Saviour." And 
again, '' Hitherto so happy before God, and 
content with my own lot have I lived, as 
neither to envy my superiors nor despise my 
inferiors, directing all my efforts to this end, 
to serve God in a pure conscience, and to be 
neither despised by those above me, nor feared 
by those beneath me/' 

Non pudet te reliquias vitas tibi reservare, 
et id solum tempus bonae menti destinare, quod 
in nuUam rem conferri possit ? Quam serum 
est, tunc vivere incipere, cum desinendum est. 

Fox the martyrologist, in his " Time and 
the end of Time," says. Do not perform duties 
for duties' sake, so as to make duties the end 
of duties: but as the medium by which the 
soul may draw nigh to God and meet with 
Him. The countenance and presence of God 
in a duty is the very suburbs of glory, yea, 
the very gate of Heaven. 

The Prayer-Book, as it stands, is a long 
gallery of ecclesiastical history ; which, to be 
understood and enjoyed thoroughly, absolutely 
compels a knowledge of the greatest events 
and names of all periods of the Christian 
Church. To Ambrose we owe our Te Deum ; 
Charlemagne breaks the silence of our Ordi- 
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nation Prayers by the "Veiii Creator Spiritus." 
The Persecutions have given us one Creed, and 
the Empire another. The name of the first 
great Patriarch of the Byzantine Church closes 
our Daily Service : the Litany is the bequest 
of the first great Patriarch of the Latin Church, 
amidst the terrors of the Roman pestilence. 
Our Collects are the joint productions of the 
Fathers, the Popes, and the Reformers. A, P, Stanley. 

The best model of pure fervent simple de- The liturgy. 
votion, the distillation as it were, and concen- 
tration of all the orisons which have been 
uttered in the name of Christ since the first 
days of the Gospel. That Liturgy which is 
the best example of pure vernacular English, 
familiar yet always unvulgar, of which but few 
words and phrases have become obsolete, which 
has an indwelling music which enthrals and 
never palls upon the ear, with the full living 
expression of every great Christian truth, yet 
rarely hardening into stem dogmatism, satis- 
fying every need and awakening and answering 
every Christian emotion, entering into the 
heart, and as it were welling forth again from 
the heart, the full and general voice of the 
congregation, and yet the peculiar utterance 
of each single worshipper. From this time 
our Church ceased to speak in a language 
" not understanded " of the people, our 
English fully asserting its powers of express- 
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ing in its own words^ the most profound and 
awful verities of our religion, the most ardent 
aspirations of the soul to communion with the 
H, H. MUman, unseen. 
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Sweet Nightingale ! that on the myrtle tree 

Sing'st all alone, 
Thou feelest happy bird, that thou art free ; 
And much rejoicing in thy liberty, 
Would'st make it known. 
Ah ! think that in thy tree. 

Some cruel spoiler's hand may spread the 
snare. 
To rob thee of thy cherished liberty ; 
Ah ! then — beware ! 



That tree, sweet Nightingale, appears to be 

A home of rest. 
Where spoilers cannot come to injure thee. 
Or tyrants rob thee of the liberty 

That glads thy breast. 
Alas ! there is no home, 

Tho* it be e'er so sheltered or so fair, 
Where danger and misfortune cannot come, 
They're every where ! 

The odoriferous leaves that shade thy head 

Are always green ; 
Hope's brilliant colours are around thee spread. 
Her soothing influence is o'er thee shed. 

Though all unseen. 
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Do not too firmly trust the flattering word. 

Or golden smile of Hope, however fair ; 
In this deceitful world, alas ! sweet bird ! 
Even Hope's a snare. 



C.A.J. 

{From the 
French.) 
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The New Testament teaches us to conceive 
of Christ, not as a generous Benefactor only, 
who having performed some actions of heroic 
virtue and benevolence, is now retired from 
all intercourse with our world, so that we have 
no more to do with Him than to preserve a 
grateful remembrance of his character and fa- 
vours; but, that He is to be considered an 
ever-living and ever-present Friend, with whom 
we are to maintain a daily commerce by faith 
and prayer, and from whom we are to derive 
those supplies of divine grace, whereby we 
may be strengthened for the duties of life, 
and ripened for a state of perfect holiness and 
felicity. 

The highest truth, if professed by one who Conscience. 
believes it not in his heart, is to him a lie, and 
he sins greatly by professing it. Let us try 
as much as we will to convince our neigh- 
bours ; but let us beware of influencing their 
conduct when we fail of influencing their con- 
victions. He who bribes or frightens his neigh- 
bour into doing an act which no good man 
would do, for reward, or from fear, is tempting 
his neighbour to sin ; he is assisting to lower 
and to harden his conscience, to make him act 
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for the favour or from the fear of man, instead 
of for the favour and from the fear of God : 
and if this be a sin in him, it is a double sin 
in us to tempt him to it. 



A Martyr's 
FareweU. 



Know ye that I doubt no more, but that the 
causes wherefore I am put to death are God's 
causes, and the causes of His truth, than I 
doubt that the Gospel which John wrote is 
the Gospel of Christ, or that Paul's Epistles 
are the very Word of God. And to have a 
heart willing to abide and stand in God's 
cause, and in Christ's quarrel even unto death, 
I assure thee (O man) it is an estimable and 
an honourable gift of God, given only to the 
true elect and dearly-beloved children of God, 
and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. . • • 
Wherefore all ye that be my true lovers and 
friends rejoice, and rejoice with me again, and 
render with me hearty thanks to God our 
heavenly Father, that for His Son's sake, my 
Saviour and Redeemer Christ, he hath vouch- 
safed to call me, being else without His gra- 
cious goodness in myself, but a sinful and a 
vile wretch, to call me (I say) unto this high 
dignity of His true prophets, of His faithful 
apostles, and of his holy, elect, and chosen 
martyrs ; that is, to die, and to spend this 
temporal life in the defence and maintenance 
of his eternal and everlasting truth. Farewell, 
dear brethren, farewell ! and let us comfort 
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our heaito in all troubles^ and in death, with 
the word of God : for heaven and earth shall 
perish^ but the word of the Lord endureth for 
ever. BidUy, 

In letters of the Martyrs Bishop Hooper 
says, " All trouble and adversity that chance 
to such as be of God, by the will of the 
heavenly Father, can be none other but gain 
and advantage. That the spirit of man may 
feel those consolations, the giver of them (the 
heavenly Father) must be prayed unto, for the 
merit of Christ* s passion ; for it is not the 
nature of man that can be contented, until it 
be regenerated and possessed with God's Spirit, 
to bear patiently the troubles of the mind or 
of the body. When the mind and heart of a 
man seeth on every side sorrow and heaviness, 
and the worldly eye beholdeth nothing but 
such things as be troublous and wholly bent 
to rob the poor man of that he hath, and also 
to take from him his life ; except a man weigh 
those brittle and uncertain treasures that be 
taken from him, with the riches of the life 
to come, and this life of the body, with the 
life in Christ's precious blood, and so for the 
love and certainty of the heavenly joys, con- 
temn all things present, doubtless he shall 
never be able to bear the loss of goods, life, 
or any other things of this world. If ye be 
risen again with Christ, saith he, seek the 
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things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
at the right hand of God the Father. Where- 
fore the Christian man's faith must be always 
upon the resurrection of Christ, when he is in 
trouble ; ^d in that glorious resurrection he 
shall not only see continual and perpetual joy 
and consolation, but also the victory and 
triumph of all persecution, trouble, sin, death, 
hell, the devil, and all other persecutors and 
tyrannies of Christ and of Christ's people ; 
the tears and weepings of the faithful dried 
up, their wounds healed, their bodies made 
immortal to joy, their souls for ever praising 
the Lord, and in conjunction and society ever- 
lasting with the blessed company of God's 
elect in perpetual joy. 

If we would reprove another with advantage, 
and convince him of his error, we should ob- 
serve in what way he looks at the matter in 
question (for there will usually be some 
measure of truth in his views), and concede 
that point to him, while we explain to him 
the particulars in which his fallacy lies. 

I endeavour, as much as possible, to let no- 
thing distress me, and to receive all that befals 
me as for the best. In reality what consti- 
tutes sin is an opposition to the will of God ; 
and when we discern His will by providential 
events, it would be sinful not to conform our- 
selves to it. The will of God is to be traced 

in all. 
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Pascal in his thoughts on the Pope ohserves, Half-Traths. 
*' The error they fall into is the more dan- 
gerous from each pursuing one truth ; their 
fault is not in adopting falsehood, but in not 
embracing the countervailing truth.*' 

In thought profound before the solid mass, A Marble 

I saw the meditative Sculptor stand — 
As tho' there were reflected in a glass, 

The forms awaiting his creative hand. 

The block, to me unfashioned and uncouth. 
Was not to him. Fresh from the master- 
stroke, — 

As he beheld it — beauty, grace, and youth. 
To very life and loveliness awoke. 

He saw, imbedded in the unhewn stone. 
What was concealed from me, but not from 
him ; 

Such shapes as heaven itself might deign to own. 
And class with its etherial seraphim. 

He saw close gathered to the loving breast. 
The babe reposing in its dreamless sleep ; — 

And how, with overflowing joy oppressed. 
The marble mother might appear to weep ! 

He saw the prisoners in their stony cell. 

With hope of life and liberty astir ; 
And, as it were, with disenchanting spell. 

Summons them from their solid sepulchre. 

Strong in the faith of his ennobling art. 

What chiselled wonders meet his raptured 

gaze — 
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As swift to light, and sight, these objects start, 
Disclosed in melting of the misty haze. 

And so, beneath Thy hand. Sculptor Divine ! 

From rock, and stone, what new creations 
rise — 
Wrought in Almighty, and All-wise design 

To shine like stars in the eternal skies. 

Midnight studies are prejudicial to nature: 
a painful experience calls me to repent of the 
faults of my younger years. " There is no 
light so friendly to animal nature as that of 
the sun." The learned John Owen used to 
say, " I would gladly part with all the learn- 
ing I have acquired by sitting up late at 
study in younger life, if I could but regain 
the health I have lost by it." 

When it is really God who inspires our 

proceedings . . . He who is the author of our 

conduct . . . permits at least the resistance our 

opponents offer to us . . . and as it is the same 

will which produces the good and permits the 

evil, this conformity leaves the mind in a state 

of peace, and is one of the best proofs that we 

are acting under the guidance of God's Spirit. 

But see what is our conduct ! We act as if 

our mission was to insure triumphs to the 

truth, instead of its being only to contend 

for it. The- love of victory is so strong, that 

when it masks itself under the pretence of a 

desire to establish truth, we often mistake the 
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one for the other, and think we are aiming at 
the glory of God, when we are, in fact, only 
seeking our own. It appears to me that the 
very way in which we endure opposition, is 
the surest test of our motives, for, if after all, 
our aim is conformity to God's will, we shall 
desire the triumph of his justice as much as of 
his mercy. 

John Smith of Camhridge, in his select Spiritual 
discourses 1660, observes, " When we look 
unto the earth, then behold darkness and 
dimness of anguish — but when we look to- 
wards heaven, then behold light breaking in 
upon us like the eye-lids of the morning, and 
spreading its wings over the horizon of man- 
kind, * sitting in darkness and the shadow of 
death,' to 'guide our feet into the way of 
peace.' " 

Plato long since concluded concerning the Sensual Life, 
condition of sensual men, that they live like a 
shell-fisli, and can never move up and down 
but in their own prison which they ever carry 
about with them. Sin is the sinking of a 
man's soul from God into a sensual selfish- 
ness. All the freedom that wicked men have, 
is but to wander np and down in the wilder- 
ness of this world, from one den or cave to 

another. John Smith. 

There is a pompous and popular kind of Zeal, 
tumult in the world which sometimes goes for 
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zeal to God and His kingdom against the devil : 
whereas men's own pride and passion disguise 
themselves under the notions of a religious 
fervency . • • . As God's kingdom is set up, 
so the devil's kingdom may be pulled down, 
without the noise of axes and hammer. 

True Religion and Grace is no lazy and slug- 
gish thing, but in a perpetual motion ; so all 
the motions of it are soft and gentle. While it 
acts most powerfully within, it also acts most 
gracefully. 

No poetry can be compared with that of 
the inspired singer of Israel, or so fill the ear 
with the fabled music of the spheres, or ele- 
vate the mind above the din and stir of this 
low world, to the calm atmosphere of Divine 
philosophy. No poetry is so worthy of daily 
meditation. But genius and imagination (too 
often misused by ungrateful hearts) are, no 
less than inspiration, the gifts of God; and 
we need not renounce, in leisure hours, the 
innocent pleasure of wandering through the 
groves of Academe, by the margin of the 
Ilyssus, in the vales of Arcady, or on the 
heights "Bicipitis Parijassi." 

Even a heathen saw the danger of mere 
intellectual instruction, of secular, without 
spiritual education. 'Did you never observe,' 
said Plato, *how the narrow intellect of a 
rogue flashes from his keen eye, and how 
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clearly he sees the way to his selfish aim? 
He is anything but blind, but his eye is bent 
on the service of evil, and he is dangerous 
(to society) in proportion to his practised keen 
intelligence.' 

You are happy, said Voltaire, to a friend, 
who thought he had satisfied himself of the 
nonentity of hell. You are happy. I am far 
from haying reached any such conviction. 

If the professors of science gave but a tithe 
of their time, and study, and mental vigour, 
in a true scientific spirit of humility, they 
would better appreciate the words of Irenssus : 
'^ Melius est nihil omnino scire, ne quidem 
unam causam eoram quae facta sunt, cur fac- 
tum, et credere Deo et perseverare in ejus 
dilectione, quas hominem vivificat, nee aliud 
inquirere ad scientiam nisi Jesum Christum 
filium Dei qui pro' nobis crucifixus est, quam 
per qusestionum Subtilitates, et multiloquium 
in impietatem cadere.'* 

Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, well 
observes: There is no man but knows more 
evil of himself, than he does of his neighbour. 

When Religion is made a science, nothing 
is more intricate ; when it is made a duty, 
nothing is more easy. 

Stowell, in his life of Wilson, Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, observes : '* What Doddridge 
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says of the writings of Abp. Leighton, may 
be said with equal truth of those of Wilson. 
I have found in them such heart-eflfecting 
lessons of simplicity and humility, candour, 
benevolence, exalted piety, without the least 
tincture of enthusiasm, and a mortification to 
every earthly interest without any resentment, 
as I think can hardly be found anywhere but 
in the sacred oracles." 

They ensnare us by drawing us away from 
those many, those great and necessary things 
that all of us have to mind and study. There 
is much that you are ignorant of, and need 
much more to be acquainted with, than Fables. 
Are you ignorant of an hundred truths that 
you should know, and that God hath revealed 
to further your salvation, and can you lay them 
all by and read romances, are you travelling to 
another world with a play-book in your hand ? 
Oh, that you did but know what greater 
matters you have to mind, and to do ! 

Many are disposed to question the efficacy 
of importunate prayer, grounding their objec- 
tions on the attributes of God. But God 
having commanded us to " pray without ceas- 
ing," His unchangeableness becomes a reason 
for it. He has irrevocably fixed that we shall 
obtain such or such a blessing if we reach a 
certain point of importunity, but that we shall 
miss it if we come short of that point. 
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To God the Father. God the Word, God 
the Spirit, we put forth most hearty supplica- 
tions that human things may not prejudice 
such as are divine ; neither that from the un- 
locking of the gates of sense, and the kindling 
of a greater natural light, any thing of incre- 
dulity or intellectual night may arise in our 
minds towards divine mysteries. 

De sene Yeronensi qui suburbium nunquam 

egressus est. 
Felix, qui patriis aevum transegit in agris. 

Ipsa domus puerum q\J$m videt, ipsa senem : 
Qui baculo nitens, in qua reptavit arena, 

Unius numeral secula longa casae. 
Ilium non vario traxit fortuna tumultu. 

Nee bibit ignotas mobilis hospes aquas. 
Non freta Mercator tremuit, non classica miles ; 

Non rauci lites pertulit ille fori. 
Indocilis rerum : vicinae nescius urbis, 

Adspectu fruitur liberiore poli. 
Frugibus alternis, non Consule, computat an- 
num, 

(Autumnum pomis, ver sibi flore notat.) 

Sed tamen indomitae vires firmisque lacertis 
^tas robustum tertia cernit aevum. 

Erret, et extremos alter scrutetur Iberos ; 
Plus habet hie vitae, plus habet ille viae. 



A Scholar's 
Prayer. 



Lord Bacon, 
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Before the famous battle of Crecy, King Victory of 
Edward III. spent the greatest part of the ^^'^' 
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Truth. 



night in prayer, and in the morning received 
the Sacrament, with his son, the chief of his 
officers, and nobility. The night of that 
glorious day was no less piously distinguished 
by the orders which he gave out to his army, 
that they should forbear all insulting of their 
enemies, and employ their time in returning 
thanks to the great giver of the victory. 

Cranmer, shortly before his martyrdom, 
writes thus from prison, to Peter Martyr : 
Expertus didici nunquam Deum splendidius 
illucescere et clementiae suae, consolationis aut 
roboris ac fortitudinis animi radios suorum 
mentibus clarius aut pressius infundere quam 
in summis animi corporisque angoribus atque 
pressuris: ut tum vel maxime sese declaret 
suorum esse Deum quam illos desernisse pror- 
sus videtur tum erigere, quum dejicere, atque 
prosternere, tum glorificare, quum confun- 
dere, tum denique vivificare, quum occidere 
putetur. 

There is no kind of knowledge whereby any 
part of truth is seen, but we justly hold it 
precious : yea, that principal truth in compari- 
son whereof all other knowledge is vile, may 
receive from it some kind of light • • • to 
detract from the dignity whereof were to 
injure even God Himself, who being that light 
which no man can approach unto, hath sent 
out these lights whereof we are capable, even 
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so many sparkles resembling the bright foun- 
tain from which they rise. Hooker. 

Sunt autem portas filias Sion omnia optima Vision of 

P6&C6 

studia per quae venitur ad visionem pacis in 

Sancta ecclesia. Augustine. 

Isaac Taylor observes in his ** Saturday Retreat of 
Evening," that, looking out to the long and Superstition, 
many-coloured array of ghostly domination, 
which stretches its lines across plains and hills, 
we discern movement, but it is the stir of 
retreat: encampments are breaking up, bar- 
riers are trampled upon, standards are furled, 
the clarion of dismay is sounded. This, this 
then is the hour for the hosts of the Lord to 
snatch their weapons and be up ! 

It has always been in my observation of Self-respect 
human nature, that a man who has any good - 
reason to believe in himself, never flourishes 
himself before the faces of other people in 
order that they may believe in him. Dickens. 

Madame Ferrucci in her ^'Educazione In- Oonscieneea 
tellettuale," as translated in the Bibliotheque strenrth. 
de Geneve, October, 1849, truly observes, 
Alors seulement I'ltalie pourra esperer de voir 
se rapprocher le terme de ses maux quand 
I'amour que nous lui portons sera regie par 
les lois de la conscience .... rien n'est plus 
certain que la ruine de tous les etats ou les 
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citoyens parlent toujours de leurs droits et 
jamais de leurs devoirs. 

Villers in his Essai sur Taspect de la Refor- 
mation observes, " Ce que le Dante et Petrar- 
que furent pour la poesie, Michel Ange et 
Raphael pour les arts du dessin, Bacon et 
Descartes pour la philosophie, Copernic et 
Galilee pour I'astronomie, Columb et Gama 
pour la science de la terre — Luther le fut 
pour la religion. Organes de la pensee uni- 
verselle, ces hommes eminents exprimerent 
avec verite celle qui couvait dans un grand 
nombre de leurs contemporains et ils satisfirent 
d*un coup au besoin de leur siecle." 

A moderate man must set before him a 
higher reward than the applause of parties. 
It was always so, Thucydides says, oi hfAea-co 
&[AfoTigaoitv xrff/yovrai, and Aristotle observes, 
iarcoiovvTou rhv jxso-ov o2 oixgoi, kxaTegog vgos kKotrigov. 

He who would attain to the pathetic has only 
to study his own feelings, to adhere to simpli- 
city, and carefully shun even the appearance of 
affectation. That the pathetic either in poetry 
or painting is founded on simplicity and nature, 
is well exemplified in the famous picture of 
Agamemnon by Timanthes, although, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds remarks, it has not escaped 
the censure of modern criticism. " This ju- 
dicious and singularly beautiful conception 
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(the veil of Timanthes) has been stigmatised 
as displaying poverty of imagination and want 
of invention." It is also exemplified in the 
affecting exclamation of Macduff, '* he has no 
children." The ingenuity of modern criticism 
'has tortured out of these words a sense very 
different from that in which I take them, 
making them allude not to Malcolm, but to 
the tyrant; and thus substituting for one of 
the most natural and touching sentences per- 
haps ever written, a sentiment of diabolical 
revenge. {Poetry and Painting Prize Essay, 
T. C. D.) 

By contrast the poet, like the painter, is 
enabled to produce surprising effects; never 
more so than when he has the art to conceal 
his art. A beautiful instance of this judicious 
and natural contrast occurs in the Iliad x. ^1. 
The strength and energy of the hero (Achilles) 
being enhanced by the drooping figure of age, 
whilst the feebleness of Priam, viewed in con- 
nection with the youthful vigour of Achilles, 
degenerates into helplessness itself. Numerous 
instances of the same kind are scattered through- 
out the Iliad. As in Book III. 146, where 
the young and beautiful Helen is contrasted 
with Priam and his hoary counsellers. The 
three following lines, even independent of 
contrast, possess a degree of force and beauty, 
sufficient to prove Homer a genius of the 

highest order : 
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Here we find a set of aged men, over whose 
passions the icy hand of Time had passed, and 
whose minds were, at that very moment, irri- 
tated by all the losses and privations attendant 
on a protracted siege,^ a siege too, of which 
Helen had been the sole cause, profess them- 
selves fully repaid for all their sufferings, by 
the privilege of gazing on so much beauty. 
No particular delineation, however highly 
wrought, could have given so exalted an idea 
of her fatal charms. Tasso's description of 
the beauty of Armida is the most finished 
thing of the kind I recollect, yet how poor 
does it appear in comparison. . . . Again, in 
Julius Caesar, Brutus, alarmed by the appa- 
rition, calls to his page ; the boy, who had 
been endeavouring but a short time before to 
solace his master's cares with music, and whose 
ideas are still running on the same subject, 
cries out from his sleep, 

" The strings, my Lord, are false !" 

What a beautiful contrast ! Brutus, exhausted 
by watching and fatigue, and irritated by the 
intrusion of his unearthly visitant ; whilst the 
boy, little conscious of his master's uneasi- 
ness, sleeps undisturbed, and only dreams of 
if^ music. 
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Thy creatures have been my books, but The Scriptures, 
Thy Scripture much more. I have sought 
Thee in the courts, fields, and gardens, but I 
have found Thee in Thy temples. 

Goethe in his conversations remarks : The 
true Liberal seeks to effect as much good as 
he can with the means actually at his disposal, 
but he is chary of destroying mischiefs (often 
inevitable) by fire and sword. He labours by 
prudent progression gradually to dispel the 
disease of the commonwealth, without destroy- 
ing by violent expedients much that is excel- 
lent along with them. He is content with the 
good, until time and circumstances are favour- 
able for his attainment of the better. I rejoice 
at every improvement which the future pro- 
mises ; but everything violent and sudden is 
hateful to me, for it is not according to Nature. 

Taylor, of Norwich, in a preface to his Candour. 
Theological Lectures, says : Keep the mind 
always open to evidence. Labour to banish 
from your mind all prejudice, prepossession, 
and party zeal. Study to live in peace and 
love with all your fellow-Christians; and 
steadily assert for yourself, and freely allow 
to others the unalienable rights of judgment 
and conscience. 

Every man must endeavour to investigate Candour and 
truth for himself, and ordinarily speaking, he forbearance, 
will be most successful in his endeavours who 
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examines with candour and care, what can be 
urged on each side of a greatly controverted 
question. This examination may in some 
instances produce a doubt, an hesitation, a 
different suspension of judgment, but it will 
at the same time produce mutual forbearance 
and good temper towards those who differ 
from us. Our charity will be enlarged, as 
our understanding is improved. 

Lawyers gowns are lined with the wilful- 
ness of their clients. 

* When you are agreed on the time,' quoth 
the Vicar, * I'll make it rain.' 

Disputations often leave truth in the middle, 
and party at both ends. 

Many that are wits in jest, are fools in 
earnest. 

One barber shaves not so many, but another 
finds work. 

To believe a business is impossible, is to 
make it so. 

I can scarcely express how much the con- 
versation of the physician influences even the 
life of his patients and modifies his complaints. 
A physician, powerful in speech, and skilled 
in addressing the feelings of a patient, adds so 
much to the power of his remedies and excites 
so much confidence in his treatment, as fre- 
quently to overcome dangerous diseases with 
very feeble remedies, which more learned 
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doctors^ languid and indifferent in speech, 
could not have cured with the hest remedies 
that man could produce. Baglivi. 

We, too, little think what evil we may do Thoughtless 
by checking (perhaps by a thoughtless word) 
the rising of some good desire in those espe- 
cially who respect our judgment. H.miberforce, 

Neque nostrae disputationes quicquam Premature 
,. , ^ . • , • Opinions, 

aliud agunt nisi ut in utramque partem 

dicendo et audiendo eliciant et tanquam ex- 

primant aliquid quod aut verum sit aut ad 

id quod proximum accedat. Hoc autem* 

liberiores et solutiores sumus quod integra 

nobis est judicandi potestas, neque ut omnia 

quae prescripta et quasi imperata sint de- 

fendamus necessitate ulla cogimur. Nam 

ceteri primum ante tenentur astricti quam 

quid esset optimum judicare potuerunt. De- 

inde infirmissimo tempore aetatis aut obsecuti 

amico cuidam, aut una alicujus quem primum 

audierunt oratione capti de rebus incognitis 

judicant et ad quamcunque sunt disciplinam 

quasi tempestate delati, ad eam tanquam ad 

saxum adhaerescunt. Cic.Acad,qua8. 

We seem to live in the midst of a battle, Bide your 
there is such a din, such a hurrying to and 
fro. In the press of our life, it is difficult 
to be calm. In this, stress of wind and tide 
all professions seem to drag their anchors, and 
are swept out into the main. The voices of 
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the present say, Come ! But the voices of 
the past say. Wait ! With calm and solemn 
footstep the rising tide bears against the 
rushing torrent up stream, and pushes back 
the hurrying waters. With no less calm and 
solemn footsteps, nor less certainty, does a 
great mind bear up against public opinion, 
and push back the hurrying stream. There- 
fore should every man wait, should bide his 
time ; not in listless idleness, not in useless 
pastime, not in querulous dejection; but in 
constant, steady, cheerful endeavours, always 
willing, and fulfilling, and accomplishing his 
task, that, when the occasion comes, he may 
be equal to the occasion. • • • It is the part of 
an indiscreet and troublesome ambition to care 
too much about fame, about what the world 
says of us ; to be always looking into the face 
of others for approval ; to be always anxious 
for the efiect of what we do and say ; to be 
always shouting to hear the echo of our own 
voices ! . . . Believe me, the talent of success is 
nothing more than doing what you can do well ; 
and doing well whatever you do, without a 
thought of fame. If it come at all, it will 
come because it is deserved, not because it 
is sought after. And, moreover, there will 
be no misgivings, no disappointment, no hasty 
feverish exhausting excitement 



A Prayer. 



It may be well to remember the prayer of 
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Moses, ' Shew Thy servants Thy work/ teach 
them what to do in thy cause, 'and their 
children Thy glory;* may the next age see 
the result. 



•T*. Kehle, 



An untimely desire of higher advancementi Ambition. 
under colour of doing more good, is a great ^^*^* 
stumbling-block to the holiness of scholars, Panon. 



Plead Thou — oh plead my cause ! 

Each self-excusing plea. 
My trembling soul withdraws. 

And flies to Thee. 
Where justice rears her throne. 
Ah ! who save Thee alone. 
May stand, O spotless One ? 

Plead Thou my cause ! 

Plead — when the tempter's art. 
To each fond hope of mine, 

Denies this faithless heart. 
Can e'er be Thine. 

If slander whisper, too. 

The sin I never knew. 

Thou, who could urge the true. 
Plead Thou my cause ! 



Intercession of 
Christ 



8, M, Waring, 



Milton in his account of his studies prefixed Boldness for 
to his second book of Church Government, 
observes : For me, I have determined to lay up 
as the best treasure and solace of a good old 
age, if God vouchsafe it me, the honest liberty 
of free speech from my youth, where I shall 
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think it available in so dear a concemment as 
the Church's good. 

There is an aflSnity of spirit between Chris- 
Friendship, tians, I feel, (however different in degree may 

be their gifts and graces,) which is utterly 
• unknown among mere mortals of this lower 
earth, a kind of link which seems to draw 
hearts most mysteriously together, which, but 
for this bond of union would, in all probability, 
never so much as meet. This must indeed be 
Love, or Love's reflection, else why do we 
not find it in other cases of friendship, where 
much time and labour have been expended in 
forming and cementing the chain ? Yet surely 
it is so, that, as a rule. Christians are more or 
less at home with each other as soon as ever 
the one feels that the other is one of Christ's ? 
1 speak of those who meet together as mere 
strangers it may be, and who would probably 
remain such for long enough but for this most 
CLvdiowff.J. sacred, secret charm. 

Ask: seek: knock. 

" Asking" shows our concern (and it shall 
be given) ; ** seeking" shows greater earnest- 
ness (and we shall find) ; '* knocking" manifests 
an increasing importunity which will take no 
denial. If they are spiritual blessings we ask, 
seek, and knock for, we shall obtain them, for, 
** all the promises of God are yea and amen in 



-B. r. Ashwell, 

{New Zealand,) Christ JeSUS. 
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Speaking of the difficulties of the Scriptures, 
one of the Scaligers says, ** nescire velle quae 
Magister Optimus doceri non vult, erudita 
Nescitia est." This sentiment seems to he 
corroborated hy Deuteronomy xxix. 29. 

We are never authorized to abandon our 
country to its fate, or to act or advise as if 
it had no resource. • . . Whilst our heart is 
whole it will find means or make them ; the 
heart of the citizen is a perennial spring of 
energy to the state. Because the pulse seems 
to intermit, we must not presume that it will 
cease instantly to beat. The public need 
never be regarded as incurable. 

Presume not to approach the altar of God, 
there to offer the sacrifice of thy devotion, 
with unclean hands; else thine offering shall 
be so far from winning an acceptance for 
thee from the hands of God, as that thou 
shalt make thine offering abominable. * And 
if a beast touch the mountain it shall die.' 

As the soul must be clean from sin, so it 
must be clear and free from distractions. The 
intent of our devotion is to welcome God 
to our hearts : where shall we entertain Him, 
if the rooms be full, thronged with cares 
and turbulent passions ? The Spirit of God 
will not endure to be crowded up together 
with the world in our strait lodgings . . . The 
divine pattern of devotion, in whom the God- 
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Secret Things 
of God. 



J. T. L. 

A True Citizen. 



Burke, 



Pattern of 
Devotion. 



Bp. HaU. 

Danger of 
Prosperity. 



Sympathy of 
Christ. 



head dwelt bodily, retires into the mourn 
to pray ; He that carried Heaven with Him 
would even thus leave the world below Him 
How can we hope to mount up to Heavei 
in our thoughts, if we have the clogs o: 
earthly cares hanging at our heels? 

Prosperous men are seldom devout; reli- 
gious men generally suffer by success ; higl 
characters sink as their worldly reputatioi 
rises; and moral principle deteriorates ai 
men obtain advancement in the world. The] 
gain their point, but in gaining it lose al 
that makes it to be desired. They win placei 
of power, but by means which make then 
powerless when the place is won. Unde; 
their seeming success there seems to be th< 
deepest failure. They forfeit the kingdon 
of God for the baits of this false and fleeting 
life ; or for a few years of honour in a fallei 
world, they lose a high place in the order 
of Heaven, and are " saved yet so as by fire." 

He has a heart to feel for you. " He was 
in all points tempted like as we are;" anc 
He felt those trials ; He was afflicted ii 
those afflictions; He suffered under them 
from His own experience and feeling H( 
knows how to pity and succour you. There 
fore carry all your trials to Him, and fea 
not to lean hard upon Him. His arm is th 
arm of ** the mighty God of Jacob ;" He cai 
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support you under any weight of trial ; He 
can carry you through any distress ; He can 
support the world, or ten thousand worlds; 
his whole spiritual family, the innumerable 
number of precious and immortal souls that ^^^^ 
are his — He can bear them all. WiiMiruon. 

Eternity is the reign of endless youth and Eternity. 
vigour. There all that is great is imperish- 
able, all that is lovely blooms without decay. 
Around that throne on high, innumerable 
bands of blessed and immortal spirits adore 
without weariness or repose the unchanging 
majesty of their Creator. Our father and 
our brethren are there. There is our in- 
heritance and happy home, and they that 
have gone before beckon us away ; they 
point to the bright path which leads us up- 
wards to their peaceful and blessed abodes: 
they tell us of the joys awaiting us, when 
we shall be received into their society. Let 
us arise and follow them, *' for this is not 
our rest." Never let us remit our exertions 
till we have attained to an habitual and holy 
separation of thought, and feeling, and desire, 
from all that we are so soon to leave behind ; 
and till, in the exercise of faith and hope, 
of patience and watchfulness, and meditation 
and prayer, we become prepared to partake 
of their enjoyments, and to mingle in their 
songs ; where their powers are ever active, 
and their pleasures are ever new. 
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A Lawyer's 
Prayer. 



ITie Lawyer, 
by E, O'Brien, 

Tranquility of 

Mind. 

Ercumus, 

The Exiled 
liiissionary. 
Gregory Nazi- 
anzen. 



Our heavenly Father! who in thy pro- 
vidence hast appointed governors. Thy min- 
istersy to dispense Thy laws among all nations; 
grant that we and all Thy servants ministering 
to things pertaining to justice, may faithfully 
fulfil the duties of our calling, with a single 
eye to Thy glory, and a humble dependance 
upon Thy blessing. Mercifully, we beseech 
Thee, turn us away from all undue love of 
wealth and earthly power: keep us from all 
pride, malice, and evil-speaking. Preserve 
us from the fear of evil men, and the con- 
tagion of ill-example ; strengthen in us the 
love of truth, justice, and mercy ; and so 
quicken our hearts with love towards Thee, 
that we loving Thee above all things, may 
so love our fellow-creatures even as Thou 
hast loved us. Grant this, O Lord, for 
Jesus Christ's sake, our only Saviour and 
Redeemer. 

Verae tranquillitatis fons est bene con- 
venire cum Deo. 

Where is my father, mother. 
And where my blessed sister, my sweet brother ? 
Gone to the grave ! There did remain for me 
Alone my fatherland, till destiny. 
Malignly stirring a black tempest, drove 
My foot from that last rest. And now I rove 
Estranged and desolate a foreign shore. 
And drag my mournful life and age all hoar, 
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Throneless and cityless^ and childless^ save 

This father-care for children, which I have, 

Living from day to day on wandering feet. 

Where shall I cast this body ? What will greet 

My sorrows with an end ? What gentle ground 

And hospitable grave will wrap me round ? 

Who last my dying eyelids stoop to close — 

Some saint, the Saviour's friend ? or one of those 

Who do not know him ? The air interpose, „ , , 

Translated by 

And scatter these words too ! U.B, Browning, 

It was observed by Archer Butler, (Pro- Did Plato 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Trinity College, ^^tianitj? 
Dublin,) in his Lectures on Ancient Philo- 
sophy, that " in the mid-current of Divine 
revelation" (supposed to have been made to 
Plato), " are found errors fantastic and fri- 
volous, which it is impossible to ascribe to 
the Celestial Illuminator. Plato, was par- 
tially enlightened, and clouded the heavenly 
beam with the remaining grossness of the 
material sense. When the question arrives 
at this state, its decision becomes more and 
more perplexed, the natural providence and 
the supernatural interferences of God are 
separated by a line we cannot always 
draw. If He is the author of the faculties 
that apprehend truth, He is the author of 
every apprehension of truth. How far then 
the Deity was energizing in the mind of 
Plato, risks becoming a question of words ; 
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whilst this supposed revelatioOy surrounded 
with dangerous errors, becomes almost useless 
to those who are not furnished with an addi- 
tional revelation to mark the demarcation." 
He accounts for Plato's half-truths more 
rationally than those who assume that Plato 
anticipated Christianity^ observing that^ '^ the 
Israelites had communication with the Egyp- 
tians ; the captivity of Jehoahaz, and the 
residence of Jeremiah and Baruch in the 
country of the Pharaohs, nearly synchronized 
with the travels of Pythagoras. The dis- 
ciples of Pythagoras communicated his trea- 
sures to Plato, who himself might, when in 
Egypt, have conversed with the grandchildren, 
or even the children, of the exiles of Israel." 
This interesting topic is fully discussed in 
Gale's "Court of the Gentiles." But it is 
strange that the doctrines of Plato should 
be put forward by any candid mind, really 
acquainted with them, as shadowing forth 
or anticipating Scripture truth, as the gross- 
ness of his moral views and his depreciation 
of Woman in the social and intellectual scale, 
are in direct antagonism to Christian doctrine 
M, B, J. and morality. 

Intuition or ^0 what end is the abstract knowledge of 

Revelation ? God, if I am shut out from Him by sin ? To 

what purpose an abstract conviction of a fu- 
turity, if I know nothing of its nature, its in- 
habitants, its features ? To what purpose a 



correct moral code, if I find myself perpetually 
breaking it, and ignorant how I am to be par- 
doned for the transgression ? To what pur- 
pose a law, if I know nothing of any spiritual 
power, which can make me love it, and, at 
least, long to keep it ? The dark past of sin 
and omission, of neglect and rebellion, lies 
heavily on my conscience, and I can neither 
undo it nor atone for it. The solemn future 
presses on my apprehension, and I know not 
what it is ; or, if it be happy, how I shall be 
qualified to enjoy its happiness. The sense of 
God near me lies distinctly on my conviction, 
and yet 1 know not ** how I shall come to His 
seat." Observation ! resting on the outward 
world of matter, and the inward world of 
thought, canst thou not glean from these 
worlds something to satisfy my doubts ? In- 
tuition ! that tellest man there is a God, canst 
thou not tell me how He wishes to be wor- 
shipped ? Shall it be by sacrifice, by obla- 
tions, by penance, by sufferings ? Shall it be 
by giving a first-born — " the fruit of the body 
for the sin of the soul ?" Intuition ! that 
tellest me that a pure God hates sin, tell me 
more — tell me if He has pardoned mine ? In- 
tuition ! that tellest me that even stoical rest 
is a blessing, tell me more — tell me, how am I 
to find it ? Speak ! Alas the oracle is silent ! 
The prophet wraps his face in a mantle, and I 
cannot Rather even the shadow of an inspira- 
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tion from his features. The bitter cry is again 
and again uttered, and " there is neither voice 
nor answer, nor any that regardeth." Alone 
I must bear my burden, perplexed by mystery, 
haunted by apprehensions, baffled in inquiry ; 
"learning, and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth," Better that thou 
hadst not spoken at all, than to guide me thus 
far into the sanctuary, and then leave me in 
darkness. Better almost to say with the fool, 
" There is no God," than to stand thus before 
His curtained shrine, waiting for thy exposi- 
tions, and waiting in vain. Stand back, thou 
mocking deceiver, fertile in promises, barren 
in fulfilment. Stand back. It may be that 
in compassion. He whom I ignorantly worship 
will lift the veil ; and then shall I know God, 
not through thy conjectures, but through His 

own disclosures 

We have sent out our missionaries, men of 
no extensive learning or extraordinary ability, 
impeded by all the difficulties incidental to an 
alien climate, a strange language, a reluctant 
people, and deeply-seated superstitions. We 
have offered to the heathen no secular induce- 
ments. We have preached no sensual paradise. 
We have promised them no special national 
favour. We have given them no hopes of 
peculiar worldly advantages. We have wrought 
no miracles to electrify and astonish. We 
have spoken, in our attempts to use their own 
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language^ with imperfect idioms and ''stam- 
mering tongues." We have done nothing but 
preach the Bible, inculcate the Bible ; and we 
have found it the " power of God to every 
one that believed." Armed with this instru- 
ment almost alone, equipped with no other 
power, our messengers of the cross have con- 
fronted the subtilty of Brahminism, the super- 
stitions of Africa, the sensuality of the Hot- 
tentot, the ferocity of the New Zealander, the 
childish though cherished legends of the South 
Sea Islander, the vagrancy and craft of the 
Indian tribes ; and men ** have turned from 
darkness unto light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God." Whole tribes have enrolled 
themselves under the banners of Christ. The 
abodes of riot and filth, of obscenity and vio- 
lence, have been transformed into scenes of 
industry, of order, and of peace. Self-sup- 
porting churches, with their appliances of 
schools and hospitals, missionary and pastoral- 
aid associations, have sprung up amidst the 
wastes of the darkest heathenism ; all proving 
the power of Christianity not only to reclaim 
the savage from his degradation, but to elevate 
him to that degree of intellectual and literary 
power which is necessary for the native pas- 
torate among his own countrymen. And, we 
are bold to say, that if the question were 
asked of our missionaries in many lands — " By 
what power or by what name have ye done 
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tion from his features. The bitter cry is again 
and again uttered^ and " there is neither voice 
nor answer, nor any that regardeth." Alone 
I must bear my burden^ perplexed by mystery, 
haunted by apprehensions, baffled in inquiry ; 
" learning, and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth," Better that thou 
hadst not spoken at all, than to guide me thus 
far into the sanctuary, and then leave me in 
darkness. Better almost to say with the fool, 
" There is no God," than to stand thus before 
His curtained shrine, waiting for thy exposi- 
tions, and waiting in vain. Stand back, thou 
mocking deceiver, fertile in promises, barren 
in fulfilment. Stand back. It may be that 
in compassion. He whom I ignorantly worship 
will lift the veil ; and then shall I know God, 
not through thy conjectures, but through His 

own disclosures 

We have sent out our missionaries, men of 
no extensive learning or extraordinary ability, 
impeded by all the difficulties incidental to an 
alien climate, a strange language, a reluctant 
people, and deeply-seated superstitions. We 
have offered to the heathen no secular induce- 
ments. We have preached no sensual paradise. 
We have promised them no special national 
favour. We have given them no hopes of 
peculiar worldly advantages. We have wrought 
no miracles to electrify and astonish. We 
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language^ with imperfect idioms and ** stam- 
mering tongues." We have done nothing but 
preach the Bible^ inculcate the Bible ; and we 
have found it the " power of God to every 
one that believed." Armed with this instru- 
ment almost alone^ equipped with no other 
power, our messengers of the cross have con- 
fronted the subtilty of Brahminism, the super- 
stitions of Africa, the sensuality of the Hot- 
tentot, the ferocity of the New Zealander, the 
childish though cherished legends of the South 
Sea Islander, the vagrancy and craft of the 
Indian tribes ; and men " have turned from 
darkness unto light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God." Whole tribes have enrolled 
themselves under the banners of Christ. The 
abodes of riot and filth, of obscenity and vio- 
lence, have been transformed into scenes of 
industry, of order, and of peace. Self-sup- 
porting churches, with their appliances of 
schools and hospitals, missionary and pastoral- 
aid associations, have sprung up amidst the 
wastes of the darkest heathenism ; all proving 
the power of Christianity not only to reclaim 
the savage from his degradation, but to elevate 
him to that degree of intellectual and literary 
power which is necessary for the native pas- 
torate among his own countrymen. And, we 
are bold to say, that if the question were 
asked of our missionaries in many lands — " By 
what power or by what name have ye done 
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Poor. 



LeghRichmond, 



be to any man who would try to turn us away 
from grateful trust in that which hath done so 
much^ and lure us back to the repetition of 
the disastrous experiment of substituting 
reason for revelation. 

It was ever the first wish of my beloved 
father that our home should be happy. In 
childhood and youth many innocent pleasures 
were resorted to, and all his varied attain- 
ments brought into exercise to instruct and 
amuse us. He was the Siin of our little 
System. His motto was, " Little children, love 
one another ;'* and he taught this more effec- 
tually by sympathy than by precept. Reli- 
gion was unfolded to us in its most attractive 
form. We saw that it was a happy thing to be 
a Christian. The books, studies, and even 
amusements, to which he directed us, showed 
that God was in all his thoughts, and that 
his great aim was to prepare his children for 
Heaven, But he did not talk much with us 
about religion. 

Recommend him to visit the poor, as the 
best preparation for the ministry. Tell him 
his poor father learned his most valuable les- 
sons for the ministry, and his most useful 
experience in religion, in the poor man's 
cottage. Visit and converse with the poor 
Christians : this is the true school of divinity* 
It was mine before you ; may it be yours 

after me ! 
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*Eva jxovov fy(igov gxffXgvo"9ijjXffy e^eiv — tov ha- Enmity. 
jSoXov vpog auTOV |x>j8f irore xaraXXaTTOV. Chrysostom, 

From Olivet's sequester'd seats, "Hosanna." 

What sounds of transport spread ? 
What concourse moves through Salem's streets, 

To Sion's holy head ? 
Behold Him there in lowliest guise. 

The Saviour of mankind ! 
Triumphant shouts before Him rise, 

And shouts reply behind : 
And "strike," they cry, "your loudest string . 
He comes — Hosanna to our King 1" 

He came to earth ; from eldest years, 

A long and bright array 
Of prophet-bards, and patriarch-seers, 

Proclaimed the glorious day : 
The light of heaven in every breast. 

Its fire on every lip, 
In tuneful chorus on they prest, 

A goodly fellowship : 
And still their pealing anthem ran, 
" Hosanna to the Son of Man." 

He came to earth ; through life He passed 

A man of griefs : and lo, 
A noble army following fast 

His track of pain and woe ; 
All decked with palms, and strangely bright, 

That suffering host appears ; 
And stainless are their robes of white. 

Though steeped in blood and tears ;, 
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And sweet their martyr-anthem flows, 
" Hosanna to the Man of woes ! " 

From ages past descends the lay, 

To ages yet to he, 
Till far its echoes roll away 

Into eternity. 
But oh ! while saints and angels high. 

Thy final triumph share, 
Amidst Thy followers. Lord, shall I, 

Though last and meanest there. 
Receive a place, and feehly raise 
Sir B, Grant A faint Hosanna to Thy praise ? 

Mignon'sSong. Kennst du das Land, wo die Citronen bliihen ? 

Qoethe, 

Know'st thou the land where the citron tree 

blows ? 
In foliage dark the golden orange glows, 
The wind breathes softly from the deep blue 

sky. 
Still stands the myrtle and the laurel high, — 
Know'st thou that land ? 

Thither! thither! 
I would with thee, my own beloved one, go ! 

Know'st thou the house with its chambers so 

bright ? 
Its roof rests on columns, its halls gleam with 

light, 
Its marble statues stand and look on me, 
"What, my poor child, have they done to 

thee ?" 
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Know'st thou that land ? 

Thither! thither! 
I would with thee, my own protector ! flee. 

Know'st thou the mountain ? its paths in the 

cloud, 
The mule his way seeks in the dark mist-shroud, 
In caverns dwell the dragon's ancient brood. 
The crag rushes down, and over it the flood : 
Kjiow'st thou that land ? 

Thither! thither! ^]^'^' 

Blackw, 

Our way lies, Father ! thither let us go ! Mag, 1832. 

Whatever difference of opinion has been Machiavelli. 
entertained by various eminent writers upon 
Machiavelli's " Prince," and whether his ob- 
ject was to suggest a successful policy to a 
tyrant, or denounce it when resulting from 
evil will or passion, which latter he has de- 
clared to have been his motive in writing that 
book, it is interesting to find him write so 
beautifully on the pleasure of retirement, and 
study, — if his letters be genuine, in which, 
after describing his various occupations in the 
country, he adds : — " Venuta la sera mi ritorno 
a casa, ed entro in mio scrittojo : ed in suU' 
uscio mi spoglio quella veste contadina plena 
di fango e di loto, e mi metto panni reali e 
curiali e rivestito condecentemente entro nelle 
antiche corti degli antiche uomini, dove da 
loro ricevuto amorevolmente mi pasco di quel 
cibo che solo e mio, e che io nacqui per lui : 
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dove io non mi vergogna parlare con loro, e 
domandare della ragione delle loro azioni : e 
quelli per loro umanita mi rispondono, e non 
sen to per quattro ore di tempo alcuna noja. 
Sdimentico ogni affanno, non temo la poverta 
non mi sbigottisce la morte ; tutto mi trasfe- 
risco in loro. E perche Dante dice, che * non 
fu scienza senza ritener lo inteso/ io ho notato 
quello di che per la loro conversazione, &c., 

disputando che cosa e prin- 

cipato, di quale spezie sono, come e si ac- 
quistano, come e si mantengono perche e si 
perdono ; e si vi piacque mai alcun mio ghiri- 
bizzo questo non vi dovrebbe dispiacere, e ad 
un principe, e massime ad un principe nuovo, 
dovrebbe essere accetto," 



George Joye 
and William 
Tyndale. 



There is a little book printed at Strasburg, 
1527, the title of which is, " The Letter which 
John Ashwell Priour, of Newnham Abbey, 
sent secretly to the Bishop of Lincolne, wherein 
the said Priour accuseth George Joye of Four 
Opinions." The author, George Joye, was 
one of the first who stood forward in England 
to advocate the diffusion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures amongst the people in their own tongue, 
and to assert the right of private judgment. 
He is said to have been a native of Bedford- 
shire, and educated at Cambridge, where he 
graduated as A.M. about 1517, when he be- 
came Fellow of Peterhouse. He is described 
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by Fuller as the " great friend of Master Tyn- 
dale ;" and he became the object of calumny and 
persecution. Accused of heresy, in a letter of 
the Prior of Newnham, he says : " I was sent 
for as from the Cardinal Wolsey, with letters 
to the Vice-Chancellor Dr. Edmunds, Master 
of Peterhouse, in which he was desired to 
send me up to appeare at Westminster at IX 
of the clock, with Bilney and Arthure, for 
certain erroneous opinions, I saw the Cardi- 
nal's sign manual subscribed in great letters, 
and his seal. I got me horse, when it snowed ; 
and was called, and came to London, and so to 
Westminster, not long after my houre, when 
Bilney and Arthure were in examination. 
When I knew but these two poor sheep among 
so many cruel wolves, I was not over hasty to 
thrust in among them, for there was a shrewd 
many of Bishops, besides the Cardinal, and 

others of that faction The Treasurer 

told me that the Cardinal sent not for me. 
Then I began to smell their secret conveyance, 
and how they had counterfeited their lord the 
Cardinal's letters. The Treasurer sent me to 
the Bishop of Lincolne; Dr. Raines shewed 
my lord of me, and said that I must come 
again ill the morning, at VI of the clock. I 
did so, and waited at the stairs' foot, till it 
was about VIII. My lord came down, and j 
did my duty to him. He asked me, * Be you 
Master Joye ? ' * Yea, forsooth, my lord,' quoth 
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I : ' Abide,' quoth he, * with my chancellor till 
I come again.' I desired my lord to be good 
lord to me, and to shew me his pleasure, what 
his lordship would with me ; and he answered 
me like a lord, and said I should wait upon 
his leisure. On the morrow I met with a 
scholar of Cambridge, and he tolde me the 
Bishop of Lincolne had sent his servant busily 
to enquire and to seek me, * What is tne 
matter ? ' quoth I. * Mary,' quoth he, ' it is 
3aid, he would give you a benefice.' * A bene- 
fice ! ' quoth I, ' yea, a malefice rather, for so 
reward they men for well-doing.' Then I 
gote me horse and rode from my benefice, and 
left college and all that I had. And the 
Bishop of Lincolne laid privy wait for me, * to 
be taken, and my feet bound under an horse's 
belly, to be brought in to him.'" In the 
answer to the Prior, Joye discusses "of the 
keys," and "of binding and loosing." He 
denies the superiority of Peter over the other 
Apostles, and asserts that the Pope has no 
more power to give Absolutions for sins, than 
a simple priest. The second part is entitled : 
" By Faith without Works a man is Justified." 
In a third part, he condemns the celibacy of 
the clergy. In a fourth, he maintains that 
confessions ought not to be confined to priests, 
and that every confession " presupposes a peni- 
tent and contrite heart, humbled and unfeign- 
edly confessed beforehand." He observes upon 
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pilgrimages and worshipping of images, which 
latter he discusses in his Commentary on Daniel. 
When at Strasburg, he translated Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, and subsequently the Primer and 
Psalter, as mentioned by Sir Thomas More ; 
and about the year 1535, he published "A 
Compendious Sum of the Very Christian Reli- 
gion." Sir Thomas More mentions this in his 
" Confutation of Tyndale's Answer." He 
complains that by the influence of such here- 
tics as Tjmdale, Joye, and others, the studies 
of the young are almost superseded by the 
Holy Scriptures, and says, " after the Psalter, 
children were wont to go to their Donate and 
their Accidence, but now they go straight to 
Scripture, and thereby have we as a Donate, 
the book of the * Pathway to Scriptures,' and 
for an Accidence, we have * The Whole Sum 
of Scripture' in a little book." Melancthon 
appears to have been one of Joye's favorite 
authors. His Commentary on Daniel is in 
great part taken from Melancthon, whose dedi- 
cation to Prince Maurice of Saxony, he pre- 
fixed about 1542. He dwells in this Commen- 
tary on the cardinal doctrine of Justifying 
Faith. Bale, in his " Centuries," mentions a 
work on the "Lord's Supper," published in 
the Low Countries, in the list of Joye's works ; 
and Sir T. More, in his " Answer to the 
Poisoned Book, called the Supper of the 
Lord," ascribes it to him, calling him a name- 
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less heretic, but bearing testimony to his learn^ 
ing and ability. Fuller, in his " Worthies of 
England/* says, " George Joye was the great 
friend of Master Tyndale, and therefore per- 
fectly hated by Wolsey, Fisher, and Sir Thomas 
More. The particulars of his sufferings would 
justly advance him into the reputation of being 
a Confessor. Notwithstanding many machi- 
nations against his life, he found his grave 
where he fetched his cradle, buried in his own 
country, the last year of King Edward the 
Sixth." A list of Joye's Works may be found 
in Bale's Scriptorum lUustrium, Mag. Brit. 
Catalogus, Cent. IX. p. 7^1 ; and in Tanner's 
Biblioth. Brit. Hibern. fol. 1749. 

(" Retrospective Review," 1828, and " Dub- 
lin University Magazine," 1833.) 



Fairness Iq 
Argument. 



B. Sharpens 
Euays, 



An irresistible impression is made on a 
public Assembly of educated men, by stating 
the question in debate fairly ; I mean it as an 
oratorical and not merely as a moral superiority. 
Any audience listens with a totally different 
feind and degree of attention to a speaker of 
this character, and to one who, tempted by the 
dangerous facility of a public practice, either 
alters or weakens or exaggerates the language 
and sentiments of his adversary. Mr. Fox; 
was an illustrious example pf this honestest, 
best, and bravest manner. 
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Augustine says: In iis enim quae aperte in The Scriptures, 
scrip tur& posita sunt, inveniuntur ilia omnia 
quae continent fidem moresque vivendi, spem 
scilicet atque caritatem. 

Untoward accidents will sometimes happen, Success in Life, 
but after many years of thoughtful experience, 
I can truly say, that nearly all those who 
began life with me have succeeded or failed 
as they deserve. "Faber quisque fortunae 
propriae." 

The contemplation of the monuments of the 
arts in the Gallery at Mannheim, has had a 
great influence on my whole life ; though it 
produced at the time no remarkable efiect on 
me. But the fruits of such impressions, when 
received as pleasures and without being ana- 
lysed, are of inestimable value. It is most 
fortunate for the young, when they can defend 
themselves from the spirit of criticism, and 
yield up their minds to the impression of the 
beautiful, without troubling themselves to dis- 
cover the accompanying dross. 

** I recommend History," said Locke, " to one History, 
who hath well settled in his mind the prin- 
ciples of morality, and knows how to make 
a judgment on the actions of men, as on6 of 
the most useful studies he can apply himself 
to. There he shall find the rise of opinions, 
and find from what slight and sometimes 
shameful occasions some of them have taken 
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their rise, which yet afterwards have had great 
authority, and passed almost for sacred in the 
world, and borne down all before them. In 
History, I think it most useful to observe the 
opinions of mankind concerning religion and 
morality, and what rules they have made to 
themselves rn these matters ; also what things 
we find amongst other people, fit for our imi- 
tation, whether politic or private, &c." 

Locke, in his work on Education, advises a 
young man, ** first to take a view of our consti- 
tution in the antient books of the Common 
Law and some more modern writers, and then 
to read our history, and join with it in every 
reign, the laws then made. This will give an 
insight into the reason of our statutes, and 
shew the true ground on which they came to 
be made." 

Tan to gentile, e tan to onesta pare 

La donna mia, quand' ella altrui saluta, 
Ch' ogni lingua divien tremando muta, 
E gli occhi non I'ardiscon di guardare. 

Ella sen va, sentendosi laudare 
Umilemente d' onesta vestuta ; 
E par che sia una cosa venuta 
Di cielo in terra a miracol mostrare. 

Mostrasi si piacente a chi la mira, 

Che da per gli occhi una dolcezza al core, 
Che 'ntender non la puo chi non la pruova. 
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E par, che dalla sua labbia si mova 
Uno spirto soave, pien d'amore, 
Che va dicendo all 'anima : sospira. 

So modest and refined, my lady, and so chaste 
Whene'er she deigns another to salute, 
That every tongue is tremulously mute, 
And downcast eyes scarce dare to glance in 

haste. 
Onward she moves, conscious, with praises 

graced. 
Yet humbly, — wrapt in virtue's simple suit ; 
Heaven-born she seems, bearing her fair repute 
To earth, a miracle, in beauty traced. 
To all who gaze, so winning is her face. 
That through the eyes a sweetness fills the 

heart, 
Which none can understand who have not 

proved ; 
It seems as from her tender lips there moved 
A spirit full of love, whispering apart 
Unto the soul, " Sigh thou !" 

Detraction especially in mixed private society 
is not more ungenerous than impolitic, exciting 
the disfavour of most, attracting the esteem of 
none. The indiflferent hearer attributes it 
either to vanity or envy ; one who is interested, 
to ignorance or malice, and of our own party 
we increase neither the respect nor love. Lord 
Bacon says, " discourse should be as a field, 
without coming home to any man." 
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As we should never interrupt others in con- 
versation, so should we be never uneasy when 
interrupted onrselves, for it is for our hearers' 
sake, and not our own, that we should speak 
at all. 

Lord Bacon tl^ought that " the honorahlest 
part of conversation is to give the occasion, and 
again to moderate, and to pass to somewhat 
else. Discretion of speech is more than elo- 
quence, and to speak agreeably to those with 
whom we deal, is more than to speak in good 
words and in good order," 

Retirement and reflection, apart from the 
business of the hour and from the influence of 
the daily press and ordinary conversation of 
those immersed in the world, is essential to 
give an enlarged view of humanity, or to pre- 
pare for the varied phases of society. The 
mind thus unimprisoned, refreshed by the 
calm meditation on history, and on the heart, 
and on the spirit of the Gospel, learns to an- 
ticipate the future with a far-stretching view. 
The obstructions of prejudice, the mists of 
passion, the excitement of the hour, veil this 

from the sight of unreflecting men 

It is when freshened and replenished by repose 
that the eagle soars above the valley and the 
mist-wreathed mountains, and with penetrating 
glance, communicates with the glory and the 
magnificence of the sun. 
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Aog [JLe, ^vy<n<rav frcDiiaros iretv Prayer of 

^oov aXfia fiaXeiv eifi (rag avXag^ 

E^f covg MXvovg, odev d ^v^ag 

Upogeei vayoi, Aifiotg ovgavia 

Ke^uiioii xaTa yag : fray^ [is S/$ot; 

Odev l^exufljjv ^vyag aA^T«^, Hymn III, 

Foxe has commemorated two memorable Foxe (Book of 
escapes of the exiles under the persecution of 
Queen Mary, that of the Duchess of Suffolk, 
mother of the brave Lord Willoughby, and of 
Sandys, afterwards Archbishop of York, two 
of the most interesting narratives in our lan- 
guage, distinguished for homely truthful sim- 
plicity and minuteness of detail. 

Let no opinion be imputed to our adversary Candour, 
which he himself disclaims, not even if such 
opinion should appear to be fairly deducible 
from premises which he acknowledges. Never 
advance an argument of the farce of which we 
are not well satisfied. Even as worldly advo- 
cates such a practice is unwise, since one 
detected sophism will do more injury than 
many good arguments can repair. We may 
be very sure the cause of divine truth can 
neither require nor tolerate so weak and dis- 
graceful an auxiliary. . . . Inapplicable cita- 
tions and appeals to human prejudice or passion 
unhappily occupy too large a space in almost 
every controversy which has arisen since the 
time of the Apostles. Heber. 
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There are two sorts of popularity. There 
is one which is to be gained by watching the 
weak moments of public opinion, by aggra- 
vating temporary difficulties, or by courting 
and inflaming the bad passions of the populace. 
There is another which is to be won by bearing 
up firmly and steadily, under whatever diffi- 
culties, even, if necessary, under misconstruc- 
tion and obloquy, in faithful adherence to the 
principles by which our greatness as a nation, 
and our happiness as a people, are to be main- 
tained. To the former sort of popularity I 
make no pretension. 

In his last illness and 74th year, Wilberforce 
observing of his bodily condition that he was 
in a very distressed state, a friend said, ** Yes, 
but you have your feet upon the rock." He 
replied, " I do not venture to speak so posi- 
tively, but I hope I have." These words of 
so tried and faithful and eminent a servant of 
God may give consolation to many a despond- 
ing spirit. 

To gather new truths from whatever quarter 
they come, and to spread them when they are 
useful, this is the first duty. 

Whoever obtrudes his own supposed supe- 
riority over another raises a spirit of opposition 
in the minds of all around him : whoever un- 
dervalues his own accomplishments, without 
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affectation, is secure of the tribute of admira- 
tion even from his rivals. 

Wenn wir die Menschen nur nehmen wie sie 
sind, so machen wie sie schlechter. Wenn wir 
sie behandeln, als waren sie was sie seyn 
sollten, so bringen wir sie dahin, wohin sie zu 
bringen sind. 

To5 altr^gou sctt* to yfXoTov jxogiov. to yag ys- 
AoTov g(rTiv oi[iagTrifji,a ti xeti ou(r^os avoo^vvov, xon ov 
^iotgnxov. Oiov evdvi to yeXolov t^octcotov uW^gov 
xai heargafi^iievov ivev 6^vvrig. 

Whence is derived our passion for telling 
stories of ourselves ? From self-love or vanity. 
Whence may we draw a corrective for this an- 
noyance ? From reflection. Our affairs can 
have little more weight with other men, than 
theirs with us, and how little that is, methinks 
we are sensible enough. 

If we come into a large acquaintance, we 
set open our gates to the invaders of most of 
our time. We expose our lives to a quotidian 
ague of frigid impertinencies, which would 
make a wise man tremble to think of. 



Social Life. 



Gothe, 
Bidicale. 



Aristotle, 
Conversation. 



J9. H, J. 

Acquaintances. 



Cowley, 



It gives play to our faculties, " it puts us," Conversation, 
as is remarked in Fitzosborne's letters by 
Melmoth, " upon turning our notions on every 
side ; and holds them to a light, that discovers 
those latent flaws, which would probably have 
lain concealed in the gloom of unagitated 
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abstraction." I remember an excellent coun- 
sel, given by the old-fashioned Francis Osborne, 
in his advice to a son, on the subject of govern- 
ment. " If you be to vote in any public 
assembly, avoid giving concession under youx 
hand to any private man's written opinions; 
for you cannot believe how much your opinions 
may be altered, and how crude your former 
reasons will appear to yourself, after they are 
ruminated and digested by debate." 

It is related of St. Augustine, that he had 
written upon his table : 

Quisquis amat dictis absentum rodere vitam, 
Hanc mensem indignam noverit esse sui. 

The ever-memorable John Hales advises the 
student to read Suetonius before Tacitus, as 
aflfording a key to many of the difficulties in 
the latter, whom he calls " our politicians' 
great apostle" and " the chief cock in the 
court-basket." Sir H. Saville, the friend of 
Hooker, has written a commentary upon 
Tacitus, and Scipio Ammorino's " Observa- 
tions" are very celebrated. Hales recommends 
Poly bins in preference to most historians for 
his moral and metaphysical investigation of 
causes and circumstances. 

The wise 
Have still the keeping of their proper peace. 
Are guardians of their own tranquillity, 
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They act or they recede, observe and feel ; 
Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 
Those revolutions of disturbances 
Still roll . . . whose strong effects are such 
As he must bear being powerless to redress. 
And that unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! 



Wordsworth 
and VanieL 



Every measure intrinsically just will be Perseverance, 
finally carried. Let no patriot in the pursuit 
of that which is salutary be discouraged by 
defeat : a time will come when the labours of 
the virtuous few will succeed against the efforts 
of interested majorities. 

Every subject, Legh Richmond used to say. Two Handles, 
has two handles : prejudice takes hold of the 
one, and charity takes hold of the other. 



Lord 
CharlemorU, 



I will have nothing to do with him ; I have 
no notion of such inconsistent conduct, said a 
brother clergyman to Legh Richmond. " Nay, 
brother," he replied, " with opportunity on 
the one hand, and Satan on the other, and the 
grace of God at neither, where should you and 
Ibe?" 

That wherein the principle of patriotism 
chiefly consists is the desire and aim of each 
individual to fill well his own proper circle 
(as a part and member of the whole) with a 
view to the production of the general hap- 
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Wilberforce, 



piness. This our Saviour enjoined when He 
prescrihed the duty of universal love, which is 
but another term for the most exalted patriot- 
ism. It should be as a majestic river, which 
begins by dispensing beauty and comfort to 
every cottage by which it passes ; in its further 
progress, fertilizing provinces and enriching 
kingdoms, and at length pouring itself into the 
ocean, where, changing its name but not its 
nature, it visits distant nations and other 
hemispheres, and spreads throughout the world 
the expansive tide of its beneficence. 



Suaviter in 
modo. 



Among the advantages derived from the 
study of History, it is not the least profitable 
to acquire the faculty of exerting that flexi- 
bility and steadiness which Lord Bolingbroke 
has remarked are necessary in the conduct of 
all affairs that depend on the concurrence or 
opposition of other men : this is perhaps only 
a modification of the *' Suaviter in modo, for- 
titer in re" " While you are contending with 
one in his ofllcial capacity fortiter in re, re- 
member," said Lord Chesterfield, "by the 
suaviter in modo^ to gain the man. If you 
engage his heart, you have a fair chance of 
gaining his understanding. Civility and frank- 
ness and ease should be more particularly used 
with the man, whose opinions or designs you 
wish to oppose, or those whom you consider 
rivals, or for whose vanity or mental weakness 
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you entertain even pity. If we wish to be 
loved, let us guard against being despised ; if 
feared, against being hated." 

**Now, my son," said Lord Wilmot, on being Humility, 
promoted to be Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, " I will tell you a secret worth your 
knowing and remembering : the elevation I 
have met with in life has not been owing to 
any superior merits, but to my humility, and 
not having set up myself above others, and to 
an uniform endeavour to pass through life void 
of offence towards God and man." 

It is observed by the elder D'lsraeli, in the Ridicule, 
** Curiosities of Literature," that Ridicule is 
the shadowy scourge of society, and surrounds 
one with chimeras like the shadowy monsters 
which opposed -^neas, too impalpable to be 
grasped, while the airy nothings triumph, un- 
wounded by a weapon, -^neas was told to 
pass the grinning monsters unnoticed, and they 
would be harmless as they were unreal. 

Difference of character seems to stamp a Difference of 

C h &r&cti6r 

holy variety on the operation of religious prin- 
ciple. Some men live in a spirit of prayer, 
who are scarcely able to fix themselves steadily 
to the solemn act of prayer. In defining the 
operation of religious principle, I am afraid of 
becoming as Albert Diirer. He defined all 
the relations and proportions of a perfect 
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figure of a man. It became the model of per- 
fection in every academy in Europe : now 
every academy has abandoned it, because no 
such figure was ever found in nature. I am 
afraid of reducing the variety, which, to a 
certain degree, may be God's own forming, to 
my notion of perfection. 

True fortitude of understanding consists in 
not suffering what we know to be displaced by 
what we do not know. 

If there is any person to whom you feel 
dislike, that is the person of whom you ought 
never to speak. 

God has given us four books, — that of Grace, 
of Nature, of the World, of Providence. 
Every occurrence is a leaf in one of those 
books. We should not be negligent in the 
use of any one of them. 



Lord Falkland. Lord Clarendon, speaking of Lord Falkland, 

says, " that his house was an university, where 
Oxford men came, not so much for repose, as 
study, and to examine and refine those grosser 
propositions, which laziness and consent made 
current in vulgar conversation. He was su- 
perior to all those passions which attend vulgar 
minds, and was guilty of no other ambition 
than of knowledge, and to be reputed a lover 
of all good men." Lord Falkland was one of 
the most interesting characters in the Civil 
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War, and in most respects a model, as a 
scholar, a christian, and a gentleman. 

Clemens (of Alexandria) calls prayer 6jx/Xia Prayer. 
Tgoj Tov Jsov — conversation with God. A golden 
thread of heart-prayer must run through the 
web of the whole christian life : we must keep 
up our communion with God in providences 
and common actions, as well as in ordinances 
and religious services. Prayer must be sparsim 
(a sprinkling of it) in every duty, and our eyes 
must be ever towards the Lord. 



Lord Bolingbroke remarks, that " in general 
the foundations of an happy old age must be 
laid in youth, and he who has not cultivated 
his reason" (and he might have added his 
tastes) "while young, will never be able to 
improve it old." The junior members of every 
profession might, without encroaching too far 
on more necessary studies, devote a few mi- 
nutes daily to classical authors, from whom so 
many just and elevated sentiments may be 
imbibed, clothed in all the graces of felicitous 
expression, and which give command and 
polish of manner, a firmness of countenance 
and voice, both to the public and private 
speaker, of which few have any share who 
have never been conversant with the works of 
the ancients. You will be but a short time 
in society, when this will meet your observa- 
tion. By such pursuits, we may at least im^ 
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fTove that faculty of wit, which springs from 
the cultivation of memory and imagination, 
which *' selects ideas from the treasures of re- 
membrance, and produces novelty only by 
varied combinations." It is not their loast 
recommendation, that they furnish a delightful 
retreat and relaxation from the vexations and 
disappointments or fatigues of a professional 
life. "Ut enim terra variis seminibus, ita 
ingenia nostra nunc h&c nunc ilia meditatione 
re coluntur;*' but, in the same epistle, Pliny 
adds, '^ multum legendum esse non multa.** 

I am more and more sensible that most con- 
troversies have more need of right-stating than 
of debating : and if my skill be increased, 
it is in narrowing controversies by explication, 
and separating the real from the verbal, and 
proving to many contenders that they differ 
less than they think they do ; . • . and there- 
fore I am less for a disputing way than ever, 
believing that it tempts men to bend their 
wits, to defend their errors, and oppose the 
truth, and hindereth usually their information. 
Bishop Butler was of a like opinion. 

Lord, let not the roughest winds blow out 
of the Sanctuary : let not those which should 
be Thy ambassadors for peace still sound a 
trumpet for war : but do Thou reveal Thyself 
in that still small voice which may teach them 
to echo Thee in the like meek treatings with 
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others. Let no unseasonable stiffness of those 
that are in the right, no perverse obstinacy of 
those that are in the wrong, hinder the closing 
of our wounds : but let the one instruct in 
meekness, and be Thou pleased to give the 
other repentance to the acknowledgment of 
the truth ; and by uniting their hearts prepare 
for the reconciling of their opinions. Hammond. 

On the enquiry into Lord Sandwich's ad- Lord Thurlow. 
ministration of Greenwich Hospital, the Duke 
of Grafton reproached Lord Thurlow for his 
plebeian extraction. Thurlow rose from the 
woolsack, advanced slowly to the place from 
which the Chancellor generally addresses the 
House, and fixing upon the Duke the look of 
Jove when grasping the thunder — {inth ^egriy 
afi^vjicriy TrvpoevTa, aei fyoovra xegavvov. See Epicte- 
tus.) " I am amazed," he said in a level tone of 
voice ; " Yes, my Lords," considerably raising 
his voice, ** I am amazed at his Grace's speech. 
The noble Duke cannot look before him, be- 
hind him, or on either side of him, without 
seeing some noble Peer, who owes his seat in 
the House to his successful exertion in the pro- 
fession to which he belongs. Does he not feel 
that it is as honourable to owe it to these, as 
to being the accident of an accident ? To all 
the noble Lords, the language of the noble 
Duke is as applicable, and as insulting, as it is 
to myself; but I don't fear to meet it single 
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and alone. No one venerates the Peerage 
more than I do ; but, my Lords, I must say 
that the Peerage solicited me — not I the Peer- 
age. Nay, more ; I can say, and will say, that 
as a Peer of Parliament, as Speaker of this 
Right Honourable House, as Keeper of the 
Great Seal, as Guardian of His Majesty's con- 
science, as Lord High Chancellor of England, 
nay, even in that character alone, (in which 
the noble Duke would think it an affront to 
be considered,) as a many I am at this moment 
as respectable, — I beg leave to add, I am at this 
time as respected, as the proudest Peer I now 
look down upon." The effect of this Speech 
was prodigious. It gave Lord Thurlow an 
ascendancy in the House which no Chancellor 
had ever possessed; and, though he was ever 
on the unpopular side in politics, made him 
always popular with the people. 

Profession of ** There is much," says the author of De Vere, 

an Advocate. u ^^ ^^^^ j^^ ^^^ situation of an Advocate : to 

have all eyes, and almost all hearts hanging 
upon him : not from the tinsel glare which 
surrounds him when performing his duties, 
but because of the magnitude of those duties, 
and the powers and virtues necessary for their 
fulfilment. We question whether the prouder 
puissance of a conquerer holds up a more 
exciting object for imitation than the anima- 
tion of an able Advocate, or the clear virtue 
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of a Judge engaged in the distribution of 
impartial justice. That heart must be cold, 
that can contemplate without warming one of 
the most interesting spectacles a great country 
can afford, the exertions of eloquence and 
knowledge in the cause of invaded rights." 

Besides perspicuity, there must be right Chillingworth. 
reasoning; and for the attaining of this, I 
should propose the constant reading of Chil- 
lingworth, who by his example will teach both 
perspicuity and the way of right reasoning 
better than any book that I know, and there- 
fore will deserve to be read, on this account, 
over and over agaiu. Locke. 

When you have lived fifty years, you will Assiduity, 
have seen many instances in which the man 
who finds time for everything — for punctuality 
in all the relations of life ; for the pleasure of 
society ; for the cultivation of literature ; for 
every rational amusement, — is he who is most 
assiduous in the actual duties of his profession. Sir JR. Peel, 

In one of his letters to Schultens, about the Classics, 
thirtieth year of his age, and about two years 
after he was called to the Bar, Sir William 
Jones writes, " notwithstanding my necessary 
studies, my practice at the Bar, and the duty 
of giving opinions on the cases submitted to 
me, I read the Grecian Orators again and 
again, and have translated into English the 
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most useful orations of Isseus : " and in his 
" Andrometer " (or scale of occupations) he 
lays down declamations, study of the ancient 
orators, History, Law, and Eloquence, as sub- 
jects which should engage the lawyer's atten- 
tion till at least thirty years of age. 

Were a lawyer, in almost all cases, to state 
with accuracy and candour the arguments 
which have been employed on the other side, 
before he proceeds to combat them, he would 
create a strong prejudice in his favour, even ixx 
a bad cause. The Judge would be more in- 
clined readily to receive the impressions made 
by a speaker, who appears both so fair and so 
penetrating. 

It has been remarked, that Cicero never tries 
to move till he has attempted to convince ; and 
every speaker should place himself in the situa- 
tion of a hearer, and think how his reasons 
would affect himself. 

Two of the most upright and conscientious 
Judges whom I have known either in England 
or Ireland were Mr. Justice Burton and Mr. 
Justice Jebb. They were Judges in the 
Queen's Bench in Ireland. The former was 
born and educated in England, and accom- 
panied John Philpot Curran, afterwards Mas- 
ter of the Rolls in Ireland, as an amanuensis 
or clerk. Mr. Justice Jebb was brother of 
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the Bishop of Limerick^ who made in the 
House of Lords a most able defence of the 
Established Church in Ireland about the year 
1825 f and whose interesting correspondence 
with the late Alexander Knox is well known. 
One of the most learned, argumentative, 
logical, and exhaustive arguments made by 
any lawyer in the present century was made 
by Mr. Burton, when at the Bar, in a conflict 
between the Crown and Chief Baron O'Grady, 
on the right of appointment to the Clerkship 
of the Pleas in the Court of Exchequer. It is 
truly observed, that " the reader of that argu- 
ment would be amazed at the quantity of 
knowledge evinced upon a theme apparently 
so barren, and would be struck by the arrange- 
ment of so large a mass of facts, principles, 
and authorities, and still more by the exactness 
of the logic and strength and compactness of 
the reasonings which pervade this matchless 
argument." H.H.j. 

(Article on Judge Burton, Dublin Uni' 
versify Magazine^ republished by Chief 
Justice Whiteside, D. C. L., in his interest 
ing and instructive " Historical and Literary 
Sketches.") 

Sweet Cista, rival of the rosy dawn. To the Gum- 

Put forth her buds and grac'd the dewy lawn ; *^ ^' 
Expanded all her infant charms to light, 
Andflutter'd in the breeze, and bless'd the sight 
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But, ah ! too blooming was her transient grace, 
The blush was hectic that o'erspread her face : 
One fatal morn beheld her beauties blow, 
No noon of health succeeds, no evening glow ; 
Gay for that mora, a quick reverse she feels, 
The midday sun her fragrant essence steals; 
A sad Ephemeron, she yields her breath, 
„ ™^.. Gives to the winds her sweets, and sinks in 

R. WiUiamion. 
(Lambtg.ld33.} death. 

TheDivinaiD Wenn wir una denken konnen das der 
Schopfer der Welt selbst die Gestalt seiner 
Creatur angenommen, so muss uns dieses 
Geschopf schon unendlich voUkommen ers- 
cheinen, weil sich der Schopfer so innig damit 
vereinigen konnte, Es muss also in dem 
Begriff des Menachen kein "Widerspruch mit 
dem Begriff der Gottheit liegen, und wenn 
wir auch oft eine gewisse Unahnlichkeit, und 
Entfernung von ihr empfinden ; so ist es doch 
um desto mehr unsere Schuldigkeit, nicbt 
immer wie der Advocat des bosen Geistes nur 
auf die Blossen und Schwachen unserer Natur 
zu sehen, sondem eher alle YoUkommenheiten 
aufzusucfaen, wodurch wir die Auspruche 

Ooetht. unserer Oottahnlichkeit bestatigen konneu. 

APointguned. Newton of Olney used to say, " I see in 
the world two heaps, of happiness and misery : 

Lnow, if I can take but the smallest bit ' from 
the one and add it to the other, I carry a 
point. I should be glad indeed to do greater 
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things, but I will not neglect this. When 
I hear a knock at my study, I hear a message 
from God. It may be a lesson of instruction, 
perhaps of patience; but since it is this, it 
must be interesting." .... " If three angels 
were sent to earth, they would feel perfect in- 
diflFerence who should perform the part of 
prime minister, parish minister, or watchman." 

Es ist gut das der Mensch der erst in die 
Welt tritt, viel von sich halte; dass er sich 
viele Vorziige zu erwerben denke, dass er alles 
moglich zu machen suche ; aber wenn seine 
Bildung auf einem gewissen Grade steht, dann 
ist es vortheilhaft, wenn er sich in einer gros- 
sern Masse verlieren lernt, wenn er lernt um 
anderer willen zu leben, und seiner selbst 
in einer pflichtmassigen Thatigkeit zu ver- 
gessen. Da lernt er erst sich selbst kennen, 
denn das Handeln eigentlich vergleicht uns 
mit andern. 

Without an objective activity, as Dante 
says of fame, chi sua vita consuma, cotal ves- 
tigio in terra di se lascia qual fumo in acre ed 
in acqua la schiuma. 

All that is literature, as is remarked by De 
Quincy, in his interesting " Letters to a 
Young Man whose Education was neglected," 
(in the London Magazine^ Taylor & Co. 1823,) 
seeks to commimicate power; all that is not 
literature, to communicate knowledge. When 
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the inert and sleeping forms, which had Iain 
previously hardly within the dawn of con- 
sciousness, are organized, when these possi- 
bilities are actualized, this is the communication 
of power. When, in King Lear, he continues, 
the depth of human passion is revealed to us 
in the weakness of an old man's nature, and in 
one night two worlds of storm are brought face 
to face, the human world and the world of 
physical nature, with the double darkness of 
night and madness ; when I am thus suddenly 
startled into a feeling of the infirmity of the 
world within me ; is this power, or what may I 
call it? — the communication of which is far 
above that of knowledge. 



Woids. 



k 



In Brown's enquiry into cause and effect, 
it is remarked, that a habit of constant and 
quick analysis of every complex word we use, 
or read, or hear, is like the acquisition of a 
new organ. To have thus under command 
every term daily employed by us, would be 
indeed to have a dominion of no ordinary kind. 
In the same spirit it is remarked by Dr. Watts 
in his " Logic," that in conversation and read- 
ing we should be diligent to find out the true 
sense, or distinct idea, which the speaker or 
writer affixes to his words, and especially to 
those words which are the chief subject of his 
work. He adds, that we should always keep 
the same ideas whenever we use the same 
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words, unless we give due notice of the change ; 
and that words without ideas, as well as 
synonymous and equivocal words, have been 
used and abused by the humours, passions, 
interests, or by the real ignorance and weak- 
ness of men, to beget terrible contests among 
Christians. 

In the Preface to his Dictionary, Dr. John- Style. 
son remarks : "I have studiously endeavoured 
to collect examples and authorities from our 
writers before the ' Restoration,' whose works 
I regard as the wells of English undefiled, as 
the pure sources of English diction." 

I doubt whether one ever brings his facul- Writing, 
ties to bear with their whole force on a subject, 
until he writes upon it for the instruction of 
others. To place it clearly before them, he 
feels the necessity of viewing it more vividly 
himself. In attempting to seize his thoughts, 
he finds them vague and unsatisfactory to a 
degree which he did not suspect, and toils for 
a precision and harmony of views of which he 
never before felt the need. He places his 
subject in new lights ; seeks for it new illus- 
trations and analogies ; weighs objections ; and 
thus arrives at higher truths than he first 
aimed to illustrate. 

Amongst the eloquent passages in Dr. Bar- The Cross of 
row's Sermon on " The Passion of our Saviour" * 

is the following: **That God the Father 
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should design such a redemption for us ! ' not 
sparing His own Son, the Son of His love, but 
delivering Him up for us/ to be thus dealt 
with for our sake, who deserved nothing from 
Him; for us who had demerited so much 
against Him ; for us who were no friend to 
Him, for * even when we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God by the death of His 
Son ;' and ' God commended His love to us, 
that while we were sinful Christ died for us/ 
How stupendous is that goodness ! What an 
obligation doth it lay upon us to reciprocal 
affection ! If we do owe all to God as our 
Maker, from whose undeserved bounty we did 
receive all that we have, how much further do 
we stand indebted to Him as the author of our 
redemption, from whose ill-deserved mercy 
we receive a new being and a better state ? 
What finite heart can hold an aflFection com- 
mensurate to such an obligation ?" 

Can we otherwise than tremble to think of 
the heinous guilt of our sins, upon the dread- 
ful wrath of God against them, upon the 
impartial severity of Divine judgment for 
them, all so manifestly discovered, all so live- 
lily set forth in this dismal spectacle ? What 
awful impressions should this singular example 
of Divine justice work upon us ? 

What heart can be so hard, that the blood of 
the cross cannot mollify into a charitable and 
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compassionate sense ? Can we forbear to love 
those toward whom our Saviour did bear so 
tender affection, for whom He sustained so 
woeful tortures and indignities ? Shall we not 
meekly comport with an infirmity, not bear a 
petty neglect, not forgive a small injury to 
our brother ? Can a heart void of mercy and 
pity, with any reason or modesty, pretend to 
the mercies and compassions of the cross? 
Can we hope that God, for Christ's sake, will 
pardon us, if we, for Christ's sake, will not for- 
give our neighbour ?" Barrow. 

"This is my commandment, that ye love ChristianLove. 
one another, as I have loved you. Hereby 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye love one another." " Walk in love, as Christ 
also hath loved us, and hath given Himself for 
us, an offering and a sacrifice to God." " Be- 
loved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another." " Put on therefore as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering, forbearing one another and forgiving 
one another, even as Christ forgave you ; so 
also do ye." "Be ye kind one to another, 
tender hearted." 

This is most certain, and worth our best 
observation, that whatsoever carries a man off 
from God, will in the natural course carry him 
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further and further, till at last it leaves him 
neither will nor power to return. 

It is remarked by Locke, in his Preface to 
St. Paul's Epistles, that "it is no very ex- 
travagant paradox to say, that there are fewer 
that bring their opinions to the sacred Scrip- 
tures to be tried by that infallible rule, than 
bring the sacred Scripture to their opinions, 
to bend it to them, to make it as they can a 
cover and guard to them." 

One heart alone is open to each of us, and 
it is precisely the one which we like least to 
examine. 

" When I view," remarks Bishop Home in 
the beautiful Preface to his work on the 
Psalms, " the innumerable unhappy differences 
among Christians, all of whom are equally 
oppressed with the cares and calamities of life, 
I often call to mind those beautiful and affect- 
ing words which Milton represents Adam 
addressing to Eve, after they had wearied 
themselves with mutual complaints and ac- 
cusations of each other : — 
But rise, let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere ; but 

strive, 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other's burden in this vale of woe." 

Often does the Christian question himself, 
" Am I employing my time, my fortune, my 
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bodily and mental powers, so as to be able to 
render up my account with joy, and not with 
grief? Am I adorning the doctrine of God 
my Saviour in all things, and proving that the 
servants of Christ, animated by a principle of 
filial affection which renders their work a ser- 
vice of perfect freedom, are capable of as active 
and persevering exertions as the votaries of 
fame, or the slaves of ambition, or the drudges 

of avarice. Wilberforce, 

Nehmet den Heiligen ernst mit hinaus, denn Earnestness, 
der Ernst, der Heilige macht allein das Leben 

ZUr Ewigkeit. Goethe. 

After the public solemnities of the day are Sunday 
' past, and in the intervals between the morning ^^ oynien . 
and evening devotion, visit sick persons, recon- 
cile differences, do offices of neighbourhood, 
enquire after the needs of the poor, especially 
housekeepers, relieve them as they shall need, 
and* as you are able ; for then we truly rejoice 
in God, when we make our neighbours, the 
poor members of Christ, rejoice together with 

us. Jeremy Taylor, 

Let our love be firm, constant, and in- Love to God. 
separable : not coming and returning like the 
tide, but descending like a never-failing river 
into the ocean of divine excellency, passing on 
in the channels of duty and a constant obedi- 
ence, and never ceasing to be what it is, until 
it comes to what it desires to be ; still being a 
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river, till it be turned into sea and vastness, 
Jeremy Taylor, even the immensity of a blessed eternity. 
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It is an excellent rule to take a note of 
every occasion of attendance at divine service, 
of the person who preached, and of the subject 
or text of his discourse. The occasional re- 
view of this would remind us how far we had 
neglected the public service of God ; and it 
would often be the occasion of preventing our 
neglect of it. 

Let reason be kept to, and if any part of 
the Scripture account of the redemption of 
the world by Christ can be shown to be really 
contrary to it, let the Scripture in the name of 
God be given up. But let not such poor 
creatures as we go on objecting to an infinite 
scheme that we do not see the necessity or use- 
fulness of all its parts, and call this reasoning. 

The great lesson which every sect, and every 
individual of every sect, ought to learn from 
the history of the Church, is moderation* Want 
of genuine moderation towards those who 
difier from us in religious opinions seems to 
be the most unaccountable thing in the world. 

" Heaven and hell are not more distant," 
says Lord Lyttleton, " than the benevolent 
spirit of the Gospel, and the malignant spirit 
of party. The most impious wars ever made 
were called Holy Wars. He who hates a man 
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for not being a Christian, is himself not a 
Christian." 

" If it must be with us," says Bishop Hall, The Bond of 
"as with two famous rivers in the east, that 
they run threescore miles together in one 
channel, with their waters divided in very 
colour from each other, yet let it be as with 
them — without noise, without violence." 

Controversial theology is almost unavoidably Polemics, 
invariably perverted to evil purposes. Bishop 
Watson's answer to Gibbon stands almost 
alone, as an instance of polite and amicable 
controversy. When will the time come which 
the judicious Hooker predicted, "when a few 
words spoken with meekness and humility and 
love shall be more acceptable than volumes of 
controversy, which commonly destroy charity, 
the very best part of true religion." 

When I look upon the tombs of the great, Death, 
every emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read 
the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
desire goes out ; when I meet with the grief 
of parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts 
with compassion ; when I see the tomb of the 
parents themselves, I consider the vanity of 
grieving for those whom we must quickly 
follow ; when I see kings lying by those who 
deposed them, when I consider the rival wits 
placed side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with their contests and pur- 
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suits, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment 
on the little competitions, factions, and debates 
of mankind. When I read the various dates 
of the tombs of those that died yesterday, and 
some six hundred years ago, I consider that 
great day when we shall all of us be contem- 
poraries, and make our appearance together. 

It is a remark, I believe, of Addison, — 
** There is not a more improving exercise to 
the human mind than to be frequently review- 
ing its own privileges and endowments ; nor a 
more effectual means to awaken in us an am- 
bition raised above low objects and little pur- 
suits, than to value ourselves as heirs of 
eternity." To this he might have added a 
beautiful passage in the dream of Scipio, 
** Igitur alte spec tare si voles, atque banc 
sedem et aeternam domum contueri ; neque te 
sermonibus vulgi dederis, nee in praemiis hu- 
manis spem possueris rerum tuarum, suis 
autem te illecebris ipsa Virtus trahat ad verum 
decus." 

Follow righteousness, godliness, faith, cha- 
rity, peace, with them that call on the Lord out 
of a pure heart. And the servant of the Lord 
must not strive, but be gentle unto all men. 
apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing 
those that oppose themselves, if God peradven- 
ture will give them repentance to the. acknow- 
ledging of the truth.— (2 Tim. ii. 22, &c.) 
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II y a quarante cinquante anneees que je 
suis au inonde. A quoi les ai-je employees ? 
quel compte puis-je rendre d'un temps si 
precieux ? quelles vertus ai-je acquises ? Quel 
mauvais penchant ai-je corrige ? Quel progres 
ai-je fait dans la charite, dans Thumilite, dans 
toutes ces vertus pour lesquelles Dieu m'avait 
fait naitre ? Ne suis-je pas tout rempli du 
monde ? Mille passions differentes ne se sont 
elles pas partage«6 Tempire de mon coeur? 
Me m asservissent elles, pas ^un esclave ? 
Miserable ! peut-etre desormais je frapperai 
en vain a la porte de la grace. 



Self-examina* 
tiont 



Saurin < dmUk 
renvoi de la 
Conversion* 



Heureux, qui a Texemple de Timothee, Early Piety, 
instruit dans les saintes lettres de son enfance, 
consacra les premiers jours de sa vie a Tetude 
de la verite, et n'a plus dans son lit de mort, 
et dans le temps de sa vieillesse qu'a recueillir 
les consolations que donne une Religion mag- 
nifique dans ses promesses, et incontestable 
dans ses preuves. Saurin. 



He that will love life, and see good days, 
let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his 
lips that they speak no guile. — (1 Pet, iii. 10.) 
Lord, who shall abide in Thy tabernacle ? 
who shall dwell in Thy holy hill? He that 
backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil 
to his neighbour, nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbour. — {Ps. xv. 1—3.) 
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Peace-Making. Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall 

he called the children of God. — {Matt, v. 9.) 
To the counsellors of peace is joy. — {Prov. 
xii. 20.) He that will love life and see good 
days ... let him seek peace, and ensue it. — 
(1 Pet. iii. 10.) 

Remember, that while the employment is 

yours, the success is altogether God's, and 

that your diligence therefore, and not the 

effect which it produces, will be the test of 

Foster's Essays, your characters. 

We should get a habit of considering the 
relation in which all we have to do with stand 
to the God and Saviour of every one of us; 
and as we are men, and not angels, we must 
lay it down, that peace and unity cannot be 
preserved without mutual forbearance, and 
mutual concessions. To live in peace and love, 
is the state in which all can have most com- 
fort; and this is the only state in which we 
can so walk as to please God. But every one 
has something to pay for it : we will, however, 
be no losers in the end ; and we require the 
same indulgence continually, though we may 
not be conscious of it. 



Mutual Con 
cession. 



Bather. 
Cheerfulness, 



When I consider cheerfulness, says Addison, 
I cannot but look upon it as a constant ha- 
bitual gratitude to the Great Author of nature. 
An inward cheerfulness is an implicit praise 
and thanksgiving to Providence, under all its 
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dispensations ; an acquiescence in the state in 
which we are placed ; and a secret approbation 
of the Divine will in His conduct towards men. 
It is, besides, the best promoter of health. Dr. 
Thornton remarks, he scarcely ever met with 
an old man who wore well, that had not a cer- 
tain calmness in his humour, if not a more than 
ordinary gaiety and cheerfulness of heart. 

If we find ourselves pursuing wealth, or 
dignity, or reputation, with earnestness and 
solicitude ; if success in these greatly gladdens, 
and disappointments dispirit and distress us, 
we have but too plain ground for self-con- 
demnation. ** No man can serve two masters; " 
and though the inward hope that we are 
prompted by desire to promote the glory of 
our Maker, and the happiness of our fellow- 
creatures, by increasing our means of useful- 
ness, may suggest itself to allay our suspicions, 
yet let it not remove them. Beneath this 
plausible mask we may conceal more success- 
fully from ourselves than others an inordinate 
attachment to the pomps and transitory dis- 
tinctions of the world ; and as this gains the 
ascendancy, our feeling of the excellence of 
heavenly things must proportionally subside. WUherforce. 

Was it right. Sluggard Pity. 

While my unnumbered brethren toiled and 

bled. 
That I should dream away the entrusted hours 
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On rose-leaf beds^ pampering the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use ? 
Sweet is the tear that from some Howard's eye 
Drops on the cheek of one he lifts from earth ; 
Praise, praise it, O my soul ! oft as thou scann'st 
The sluggard Pity's vision-weaving tribe. 
Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the 

wretched. 
Nursing, in some delicious solitude, 
Their slothful loves, and dainty sympathies ! 
I therefore go and join, head, heart and hand, 
Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 
Of science, freedom, and the truth in Christ. 



The Church of 
England. 



Israel had sorely backslidden ; but God had 
not forsaken her, for His great name's sake. 
In her midst, in wondrous grace, He had 
placed His foremost prophet. Elisba was the 
greatest, most notable witness for God then 
on the face of the earth. He was the chief 
witness and keeper of God's word. His master 
had been carried away in a chariot of fire, and 
he had been left to carry on His work, and to 
bear the burden and heat of the day. 

Our own nation has been similarly blessed. 
For three hundred years it has preserved in its 
midst that same truth, in its fuller manifesta- 
tion. Out of the darkness and superstitions 
of the papal apostasy, it was brought at a cost 
beyond calculation. In chariots of fire truly 
the men who redeemed our liberties were 
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carried to heaven. Their mantle fell as they 
ascended. And the double portion, which 
marks the responsibility and the privilege of 
the heir, was bequeathed to the Church they 
had been the instruments of reforming, purify- 
ing, establishing. It has for three centuries 
borne on its banners these words, "Holy Scrip- 
ture containeth all things necessary to salvation, 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man that it should be believed as an 
article of faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation." Consistently with 
this she has rejected every single corruption of 
the apostasy. Every novelty of Rome she 
has swept away. On justification, on the 
sacraments, on the rule of faith, on every per- 
version of the truth, she has uttered her distinct 
protest. Her liberators were prophets of fire. 
Her true ministers are their successors, and 
have never failed to cry, ** Where is the Lord 
God of Elijah ? " the Lord God of those who 
brought back to us, at the price of their own 
blood, the key of the divine knowledge. Men 
tell me that this Church is a " compromise " — 
a ** compromise " with Rome, forsooth ! Did 
Elijah compromise when he stood by the altar 
of Baal, and cried, " If the Lord be God, follow 
Him " ? Are fire and fagot, and the stake, 
fitting symbols of compromise ? Do tortures 
such as pagan Rome never had the genius to 
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invent indicate compromise ? Does Smithfield 
teach that the English Reformation was a 
compromise ? Oh ! no. The banners of the 
English Church are all deep dyed with her 
Martyrs' blood ; they at least loved not their 
lives to the death, and every wound of the 
martyred host has a tongue that protests 
against that Babylon which every one of them 
believed to be the mother of every spiritual 
abomination. . . . Many of us little think how 
much of our liberties we owe to our Protestant 
Established Church. She has fought the battle 
with Rome, and has been the bulwark against 
Rome ; and is so still. . . . She holds up still 
in her hand the blessed Word of God, and 
says to the nations, ** I am entrusted to keep 
this word for the sons of men ; these oracles 
are given to me to bear witness that they alone 
are the words of eternal life." So long as she 
keeps that word, it will keep her ; and so long 
as she is an Established Church, her Sixth 
Article is a part of the law of the land, and is 
a national testimony. She has a great mission 
to fulfil for Christ. . . . 

Remember that our protest is not the pro- 
test of a private company of believers ; it is a 
protest embodied in a nation's laws. And 
with all her sins, and faults, and grievous 
transgressions, this land — for three centuries 
the home of freedom, and the refuge of the 
oppressed — has been the unsubdued and de- 
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fiant foe of great Babylon, and that because 
in her very laws she lays as the foundation of 
her very existence the Word of God and the 
truth of Christ. . . . 

# 

*^Dothan Besieged,** Rev. E. Walker, D.C.L. 

Never apply yourself to any author with a 
predetermination either for or against him, 
but always with a design to lay your mind 
open to truth, and to embrace it whenever 
you find it, as well as to reject every false- 
hood, though it appear under ever so fair a 
disguise. Confine not yourself to persons of 
the same party or opinion, either in matters of 
learning, religion, or in civil life, lest you be 
confirmed in your mistakes. Conversation 
with men of different parties, opinions, prac- 
tices, and countries, will undeceive us in many 
wrong judgments which we have framed, and 
lead us into juster thoughts. 

It was a golden rule which Dr. Cheyne pre- A Golden Rule, 
scribed for himself, "to neglect nothing, to 
secure my eternal peace, more than if I had 
been certified I should die within the day, nor 
to mind anything that my secular duties and 
obligations demand of me less, than if I had 
been insured to live fifty years more." 



Virtutis enim laus omnis in actione consistit. 

Era gia V ora, che volge V desio 
A' naviganti, e intenerisce il core 
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Lo di, ch' ban detto a dolci amici Addio ; 

E che lo nuovo peregrin d' amore 
Punge, se ode squilla di lontano, 
Che paja V giomo pianger che si muore. 

A Greek poet (little read) thus describes 
Night : — 

Darkness o'er the earth ; at sea 
The mariners look'd up upon Orion and the 

Bear. 
The wayfarer, and the keeper of the gate, 
Now longed for sleep ; and slumber deep 
Upon a mother fell, who long had wept 
O'er her dead child. 

Lascia dir le gente ; 
Sta come torre ferma che non crolla 
Giammai la cima per sofBar de venti. 

Leave to the crowd their talk ; 
Stand like the firm tower that never shakes 

its top 
For any wind that blows. 

In a letter of Dante, about the year 1316, 
he says after banishment from Florence : — 
" I am allowed to return to Florence, provided 
I pay a sum of money and submit to be hum- 
bled by asking and receiving pardon ; in which 
are two things ridiculous and badly coun- 
selled. Is such an invitation to return to his 
country glorious for Dante, after suffering in 
banishment almost fifteen years ? Is this the 
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recompense of conscious innocence known to 
all men ? Is it for this that the labour and 
exhaustion of study has been so long con- 
tinued ? Far from the man whose home has 
been in philosophy, the rash humility of a 
heart of earth, that like a sciolist would oiBfer 
himself up in chains of infamy. Far from the 
man who has cried out for justice, to recom- 
pense his persecutors, as if they were bene- 
factors, by the payment of money. This is not 
the way, my father, that shall lead me back to 
my country ; but if you or any other can open 
to me a way that shall not derogate from the 
fame and honour of Dante, I shall return 
with hasty steps ; but if by no such way 
Florence can be entered, then Florence I will 
never enter. Why not ? Can I not every- 
where behold the sun and stars ? and may I 
not contemplate everywhere under the heavens 
the sweetest truth (dulcissimas veritates), with- 
out rendering myself first ingloriously, nay ig- 
nominiously, to the people and state of Flo- 
rence ? Bread will not fail me." 



Alles was uns begegnet lasst Spuren zuriick, 
alles tragt unmerklich zu unserer Bildung 
bey. 



The Formation 
of Character. 

Ooethe, 



" The great and the worthy, the pious and Solitude. 
the virtuous," as is remarked by Blair, " have 
ever been addicted to serious retirement. The 
man of public spirit has recourse to it, to form 
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Ax«noe, 



lovo of Truth. 
Study. 



Jiolinyhroke. 

General 
Knowledge. 



Patriotism. 



plans for general good ; the man of genius, to 
dwell on his favourite themes ; the philosopher, 
to pursue his discoveries ; the saint, to im- 
prove himself in grace," 

There is an admirahle satire upon avarice, 
and eulogy on content, in the words of Horace, 
to the nephew of Sallust the historian : — 

" Latins regnes avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam si Libyam remotis 
Gadibus jungas et uterque Poenus 
Serviat uni." 

Whatever 1 write, as soon as 1 shall discover 
it not to be the truth, my hand shall be for- 
wardest to throw it in the fire. 

Whatever study tends neither directly nor 
indirectly to make us better men and better 
citizens, is but a specious and ingenious sort 
of idleness, and the knowledge we acquire by 
it only a creditable kind of ignorance — no- 
thing more. 

" By leading people to talk of what they 
know best," said Locke, " they are charmed 
with showing their abilities before me, and I, 
in the meanwhile, improve myself by their dis- 
course." By this means, he acquired a very 
good insight into all the arts, of which he 
daily learned more and more. 

To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
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Upon thy foes^ was never meant my task ; 
But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 
As any thunderer there. 

Hail, ye small sweet courtesies of life ! for 
smooth do ye make the road of it ; like grace 
and beauty, which beget inclinations to love 
at first sight. 'Tis ye who open the door, and 
let the stranger in. 



Cowper, 
Courtesy. 



Persuasion. 



It is a remark of Barrow, in his Sermon on 
" Evil-speaking," that men are to be allured 
by rational persuasion, backed with courteous 
usage ; they may be sweetly drawn, they can- 
not be violently driven, to change their judg- 
ment and their practice. Whence that advice 
of the Apostle, "With meekness instruct 
those that oppose themselves," doth ho less 
savour of wisdom than of goodness. 

Rien ne doit tant diminuer la satisfaction Self-Distrust, 
que nous avons de nous-m ernes, que de voir 
que nous desapprouvions dans un temps, ce 
que nous approuvions dans un autre. 

On n'est jamais si ridicule par les qualit^s Affectation. 
que Ton a, que parcelles que Ton affecte 
d'avoir, et nous gagnerions plus, de nous 
laisser voir tels que nous sommes, que d'es- 
sayer de paraitre ce que nous ne sommes pas. 

The legitimate use of satire is thus de- 
scribed by Horace : — 
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La 
Rochefoucauld, 



Ibid, 
Satire. 



Indulgence in 
Youth. 



Horace. 
Social Life. 



"Hic Stylus baud petet ultro 

Quemquam animantem^ et me veluti custodiet 
ensis 

Vagin& tectus : 

. . . Ut pereat positum rulDigine telum, 

Nee quisquam noceat cupido mihi pacis ! at ille 

Qui me commorit, melius non tangere, clamo, 

Flebit, et insignis tota cantabitur Urbe." 

Quin corpus^ onustum 
Hesternis vitiis, animum quoque praegravat un& 
Atque affigit humo divinae particulam aurae. 

Ubine 

Accedent anni^ et tractari mollius aetas 
Imbecilla volet ; tibi quidnam accedet ad istam 
Quam puer et validus praesumis^ mollitiem ? 

Study to. adopt those methods to gratify and 
please which were resorted to in the novitiate 
of your acquaintance. Your intimacy began 
with respect, and if its finest features are to 
be preserved, it must be fostered in the same 
happy element. 

Let every thing in temper and conduct com- 
bine to cheer the pilgrimage of life, and to 
shed over its successive scenes the sunshine of 
peace. 

Do not look for such perfection in your 
daily intercourse as the present state of things 
will not warrant you to expect. To say no- 
thing of moral considerations, there are many 
physical causes of fluctuation in the feelings 

of human beings. 
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We sacrifice too much at the present day 
to prudence^ and fear of incurring the reproach 
of enthusiasm ; we stifle the holiest impulses 
of the understanding and the heart. Our 
doubts are traitors^ and make us lose the good 
we oft might win, by fearing to attempt. 

Le respect humain defend^ qu'on embrasse 
les grandes vertus. 

Se jxaivojLteycp (rrofiMTi ctyzKaTtoL xm 
axotXXaoirKTTa xon afji,vgKJTa ^deyoftfvi) 
^iX/fiov Ircov ^^ixveiTAi ti} foovrj ha 
Tov ieov» 

Klnowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Haveofttimes no connection ; knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Unable to reconcile the sovereignty of divine 
grace with the responsibility of man, they who 
see the former too plainly to reject it, by a 
very consistent strain of reasoning, make that 
which is not written the necessary sequence of 
that which is written. In doing so, they make 
void the half of Scripture; that most abun- 
dant part of it, which addresses man on his 
wilful rejection of the gospel; and because 
they find it plainly written, that " no man can 
come to Christ, except the Father draw him," 
they deprive of all meaning His tender remon- 
strance, *' Ye will not come to Me that ye might 
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A False 
Prudence. 



8outhey*i Col' 
loquies, and 
La Bruyere, 

Learning not 
Wisdom. 



HfiraclUus, 

Knowledge 
not Wisdom. 



Cowper, 

Fatherhood of 
God. 



have life." Those, on the contrary, who cannot 
believe that the invitations of the gospel are a 
mockery ; that those commands, " Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light ;'* and those entrea- 
ties, " Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways, 
for why will ye die?" and those reproaches, 
" Because I stretched out my hand and no man 
regarded ;" have no more meaning as addressed 
to a man dead in trespasses and sins, than if 
directed to the cold carcases in the churchyard, 
reject the converse position, and maintain that 
man has some power to help himself ; as if it 
were not as plainly written, that " it is not of 
him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that sheweth mercy." "Ye have not 
chosen Me, but I have chosen you." At one 
or other of these conclusions I believe we must 
arrive, by every train of consistent argument. 
But. why should man argue when God has 
spoken ? Why should finite reason, darkened 
by the fall, wonder at its own incapacity to 
comprehend what God has said ? He has de- 
clared both these things : and difiicult as they 
are to reconcile in the abstract, they have never 
presented any practical difiiculty to .an honest 
mind. Every unsilenced conscience testifies 
to their truth; every man born anew of the 
Spirit, who has turned from vanities to serve 
the living God, knows that he did not do it, 
and could not have done it for himself ; and 
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every man that continues in sin, in defiance of 
the threats and promises of the gospel, knows 
that he does it wilfully, and of his own un- 
godly preference; and both these truths will 
be testified to, in heaven and hell, to all eter- 
nity, — in one, to the glory of God, and to the 
gratitude of the freely saved ; in the other, to '^^^^J 
the endless misery of the self-destroyed. Caroline Fry, 

I do not know if ever Jesus sat down with ^.^^ ^°™™^" 

mon of Saints. 

those He loved, to talk together of their eternal 
hopes, and hold communion of the things unseen 
for mutual consolation ; . . • but whether Jesus 
tasted it or not. He has left the communion of 
the saints to be a blessing and a solace to His 
Church. Dissensions and divisions among our- 
selves have so made void this blessing, it scarcely 
can be said to exist any longer among theChurch 
at large. But between individuals whom cir- 
cumstances bring together, and the bonds of 
Christ unite, there is a sympathy of most ex- 
quisite enjoyment, quite separate from the 
intercourse of earthly friendship, although 
the strongest cement to it, and its best ingre- 
dient when they are brought together 

From our great imperfection this enjoyment 
is not what it might be; perhaps never so 
little what it might be as at this time. But 
there are those still, who "fear the Lord, 
and speak often one to another *' ; and there is 
a sweetness in such intercourse, a holy joy in 
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such communioD, to which Christ is a party 
and God Himself a listener, which cannot be 
equalled by any thing in the ordinary inter- 
course of life. It makes indeed, as every ex- 
perienced Christian knows, the intercourse of 
common society seem very insipid. Accus- 
tomed among themselves to communications 
of such deep and heart-touching interest, the 
children of God are very sensitive to the little- 
ness of common talk ; and in contact with the 
world are thence exposed to be sometimes 
thought offended, when they are really only 
uninterested. " If any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature." 



Infinite 
Worlds. 



" God called up from dreams a man into the 
vestibule of heaven, saying, * Come thou thither, 
and see the glory of my house.' And to the 
angels which stood around His throne He said, 
* Take him, strip from him his robes of flesh ; 
cleanse his vision, and put a new breath into 
his nostrils, only touch not with any change 
his human heart, the heart that weeps and 
trembles.' It was done : and, with a mighty 
angel for his guide, the man stood ready for 
his infinite voyage; and from the terraces of 
heaven, without sound or farewell, at once they 
wheeled away into endless space. Sometimes 
with the solemn flight of angel wings they 
passed through Zaharas of darkness, through 
wildernesses of death, that divided the worlds 
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of life. Then from a distance^ which is counted 
only in heaven, light dawned for a time through 
a shapeless film ; bj unutterable pace the light 
swept to them, they by unutterable pace to 
the light. In a moment the rushing of planets 
was upon them ; in a moment the blazing of 
suns was around them." " Then came eterni- 
ties of twilight, that revealed but were not re- 
vealed. On the right hand and on the left 
towered mighty constellations, that by self- 
repetitions and answers from afar, that by 
counter-positions, built up triumphal gates, 
whose architraves, whose archways, horizon- 
tal, upright, rested, rose, at altitude, by spans 
that seemed ghostly from infinitude. With- 
out measure were the architraves, past number 
were the archways, beyond memory the gates. 
Within were stairs that scaled the eternities 
around ; above was below, and below was above, 
to the man stripped of gravitating body ; depth 
was swallowed up in height insurmountable, 
height was swallowed up in depth unfathom- 
able. Suddenly, as thus they rode from infi- 
nite to infinite, suddenly, as thus they tilted 
over abysmal worlds, a mighty cry arose, that 
systems more mysterious, that worlds more 
billowy ; other heights and other depths, were 
coming, were nearing, were at hand. 

" Then the man sighed and stopped, shud- 
dered and wept. His overladen heart uttered 
itself in tears, and he said, * Angel, I will go 
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no farther ; for the spirit of man acheth with 
this infinitj. Insufferable is the glory of God. 
Let me lie down in the grave, 'and hide me 
from the persecution of the Infinite, for end I 
see there is none.* And from all the listening 
stars that sh<me around issued a choral voice, 
' The man speaketh truly ; end there is none 
j^p^mURiekier. that ever yet we heard of ! * ** 






One need not regret being led aside from 
the dusty high road of present politics and 
events, from discontent, restlessness, and com- 
motion, to meditate on the calm self-denying 
moral heroism of past days. 

The lives of the early Reformers in England 
and Germany, including that of WickliSe in 
an earlier century, become daily more interest- 
ing and instructive. The time may not be far 
distant, when the same undaunted and self- 
devoting spirit will be again as loudly called 
for as it was in the sixteenth century. It is 
beautifully expressed in Wallenstein : — 

** Wie sich die Sonne scheinbild in dem Dunst- 

kreis 
Mahit, eh* sie kommt, so schreiten auch der 

grossen 
Geschichten ihre Geister schon vorans, 
Und in dem Heute wandelt schon das Morgen." 

If such times arrive, it will not be enough 
to admire our ancestors; we must also imitate 
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them. The trophies of their achievements 
were erected^ not only that we should behold 
them with admiration, but that we should 
emulate the zeal and devotion of those who 
raised them. Demosthenes thus concludes his 
oration for the liberty of the Rhodians: — 
XoupBTtf axovovregy orav r/$ ixMvri rovg irgoyivovs 
Vfi&v xa) rai irewgayiuva hxeivols Siff^ti}, xeA rot rpo- 
wttioL kiyvj. vofti^sre roivuv ravTa ivaieiVM rol$ fcqo- 
yifotg vfuoVf oup^ Iva $aujxa^i}ri, ravra ieco^ouvre;, 
ft^oy, ftXA* xa) [Aifirjats roig roov SivaimfToov a^f- 
rag. 

Infidelity and apostasy may again be 

destined to have their hour, and the power 

of darkness ; but 

" The righteous cause 

Shall gain defenders zealous and devout 

As those who have opposed her." 

Truth mttst eventually prevail. *' It is a 
gentle spring, warm from the genial earth, and 
breathing up into the snow-drift that is piled 
over and around its outlet. It turns its ob- 
stacle into its own form and character, and, as 
it makes its way, increases its stream. And 
should it again be arrested in its course by 
a chilling season, it suffers delay, not loss, and 
waits only for a change to awaken, and again 
roll onward." See " The Friend," by Cole- 
ridge, and Chiabrera's lines on the River Po. 
— Dublin University Magazine, 1833. H. JJ. J, 
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The Alchemy 
of Parting. 



EtUoii. 



The meanest thing to which we bid adieu 
Loses its meanness in the passing hour^ 
When long-neglected worth seems born anew ; 
The heart that scorns earth's pageantry and 

power, 
May melt in tears^ or break, to quit a flower. 



The Past still 
Present 



OmHjfU. 



Sir W. Temple 
and Dorothy 
Osborne. 



The true Past departs not ; nothing that was 
worthy in the Past departs ; no truth or good- 
ness realized by man ever dies, or can die ; but 
all is still here^ and, recognised or not^ lives 
and works through endless changes. 

In searching amongst the Longe papers at 
Coddenham, Mr. Courtenay, (afterwards the 
Earl of Dungannon,) biographer to Sir W. 
Temple, found many of the original letters of 
the future wife of Sir William Temple. Some 
of these are charming, and give quite a zest to 
the book. There is so much good sense, good 
feeling, and good old genuine English in these 
letters — the production of a girl about two 
and twenty years of age — that while reading 
them, (and reading them more than once,) one 
cannot avoid a feeling of regret in thinking 
how very very few of the dames of our own 
day could, notwithstanding the boasted march 
of intellect, and their superfluity of accom- 
plishments forgotten or laid aside almost as 
soon as acquired, write, think, or feel any 
thing like these artless efiusions. They are so 
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natural^ shew such good plain sense, and down- 
right English feeling. 

The attachment between this fascinating girl 
and Temple for a long time threatened never 
to run smooth. It stood long '^ upon the 
choice of friends," which the bard of Avon 
enumerates amongst the too frequent obsta- 
cles in " the course of true love." Lady 
Giffard, in speaking of this, says, " the acci- 
dents for seven years of that amour might 
make a history, and the letters that passed 
between them a volume. To say nothing of 
his writing, which all the world has since been 
made judge of, I never saw any thing more 
extraordinary than her's." The most ordinary 
topic is handled with a confident frankness, 
and an ease that is truly delightful. The style 
is at once graphic and correct, and evidently 
conceived in purity and truth. Occasionally 
even political allusions appear introduced most 
simply and unpretendingly, "refreshing in 
these republican times to a friend of our 
ancient monarchy." It was in the Isle of 
Wight, immediately after his leaving the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, that Temple first met 
with Miss, or, according to the etiquette of 
that day, Mrs. Dorothy Osborne. Her father. 
Sir Peter Osborne, had been appointed Go- 
vernor of Guernsey by Charles the First. She 
was with her brother on the way to St. Maloes, 
to join her father : and Temple accompanied 
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them to France. The King was now in imprison- 
ment, under the surveillance of Colonel Ham- 
mond^ in the Isle of Wight; and young Osborne 
was so indignant at seeing the King imprisoned, 
and treated by the Governor so unlike what 
was due to him, that he stepped back, after 
his travelling companions were gone before 
him out of the inn, and wrote with a diamond 
on the window — " And Haman was hanged 
upon the gallows which he had prepared for 
Mordecai^ 

The adventurous cavalier had no sooner re- 
joined his companions than he was seized, 
and brought back to the Governor : his sister 
Dorothy took the offence upon herself, and 
the loyal friends were suffered to depart. The 
wit and loyalty thus displayed by a young 
lady of much personal attraction, and only in 
her twentieth or one and twentieth year, was 
not lost upon William . Temple. In France, 
where he stayed some time with her, they 
formed a lasting attachment. He proceeded 
on his travels through France, Holland, Flan- 
ders, and Germany, and was separated from 
the object of his love for a length of time. 
The following are extracts from her corre- 
spondence, more instructive than the generality 
of love-letters : — 

" You ask me how I pass my time here. I 
can give you a perfect account, not only of 
what I do for the present, but of what I am 
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likely to do for the next seven years, if I stay 
here so long. I rise in the morning, reason- 
ably early, and before I am ready I go round 
the house till I am weary of that, and then 
into the garden till it grows too hot for me. 
I then think of making me ready ; and when 
that's done, I go into my father's chamber ; 
from thence to dinner, where my cousin Molle 
and I sit in great state in a room, and at a 
table that would hold a great many more. 
After dinner we sit and talk till Mr. P. comes 
in question, and then I am gone. The heat 
of the day is spent in reading or working ; 
and about six or seven o'clock I walk out into 
a common that lies hard by the house, where a 
great many young wenches keep sheep and cows, 
and sit in the shade singing of ballads. I go 
to them, and compare their voices and beauty 
to some ancient shepherdesses that I have read 
of, and find a vast difference there ; but trust 
me, I think they are as innocent as those could 
be. I talk to them, and find they want no- 
thing to make them the happiest people in the 
world, but the knowledge that they are so. 
Most commonly, while we are in the middle 
of our discourse, one looks about her, and 
spies her cows going into the corn, and then 
away they all run as if they had wings at their 
heels. I that am not so nimble stay behind, 
and when I see them driving home their cattle, 
think it is time for me to return too. When 
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I have supped I go into the garden^ and so to 
the side of a small river that runs by it, where 
I sit down and wish you with me — (you had 
best say this is not kind neither.) In earnest, 
it is a pleasant place, and would be more so to 
me, if I had your company, as I sit there 
sometimes till I am lost with thinking ; and 
were it not for some cruel thoughts of the 
crossness of my fortune, that will not let me 
sleep there, I should forget there was such a 

thing to be done as going to bed 

'* When we have tried all ways to happiness, 
there is no such thing to be found but in a 
mind conformed to one's condition, whatever 
it be, and in not aiming at any thing that is 
either impossible or improbable ; all the rest 
is but vanity and vexation of spirit, and I 
durst pronounce it so from that little know- 
ledge I have had of the world, though I had 
not Scripture for my warrant. The shepherd 
who bragged to the traveller who asked him 
what weather it was like to be, that it should 
be what weather pleased him, and made it 
good by saying that it should be what weather 
pleased God, and what pleased God should 
please him, said an excellent thing in rude 
language, and knew enough to make him the 
happiest person in the world, if he made a 
right use of it. There can be no pleasure in 
a struggling life ; and that folly which we con- 
flemn in an ambitious man, that's ever la- 
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bouring for that which is hardly got, and more 
uncertainly kept, is seen in all according to 
their several humours." — Dublin University 
Magazine, 1836. J7. J7. j. 

A melancholy interest is attached to the Giordano 
memory of a writer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, known to few readers of our day even by 
name, Giordano Bruno, called " II Fastidito," 
were it only that he claimed as his patron and 
friend, Sir Philip Sydney. He dedicated to 
him his " Gli eroici furori," full of strange 
phantasies of divine beauty and perfection, 
and aspirations after truth and goodness, and 
on the force of the will in the struggle of life. 

He was an enthusiastic disciple of Coper- 
nicus, and, in opposition to the then popular 
assumptions of the followers of Aristotle and 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy ; he did 
not escape in those days of the inquisition the 
prisons of the holy office at Rome, and was 
burned as a heretic, under a sentence of 
exquisite irony, " Ut quam clementissime, et 
citra sanguinis effusionem, puniretur." His 
noble bearing before his judges would be a 
fine subject for an historical painting. When 
the sentence \yas read, he calmly replied, 
" Majori forsitan cum timore sententiam in me 
dicitis, quam ego accipiam." 

Coleridge has paraphrased, or rather, as he 
says, interpreted in a safe sense, in his own 
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peculiar words, a remarkable passage in Bruno's 
works, (De Monade, &c.) He has toned down 
some of the expressions, which are vague, and 
seem almost materialistic in their bearing, 
though perhaps not so intended. 

A wise spirit does not fear death, nay some- 
times, as in a case of voluntary martyrdom, 
seeks and goes forth to meet it of its own 
accord. For there awaits all actual beings, 
for duration eternity, for place immensity, 
for action omniformity. We pursue, therefore, 
a species of contemplation, not light or futile, 
but the weightiest and most worthy of an 
accomplished man, while we examine and seek 
for the splendour, the interfusion, and com- 
moration of the divinity of nature, not in 
meats or drink, or any yet ignobler matter, 
with the care of the thunder-stricken (cum 
attouitorum seculo) ; but in the august palace 
of the Omnipotent, in the illimitable ethe- 
real space, in the infinite power that creates 
all things, and is the "abiding being of all 
things." There we may contemplate the 
hosts of stars, of worlds, and their guardian 
deities, number without number, each in its 
appointed sphere, singing together and danc- 
ing — in adoration of the One Most High. 
Thus from the perpetual, universal, and innu- 
merable goings on of the visible world, that 
sempiternal and absolutely infinite Majesty 
is intellectually beheld and is glorified accord- 
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ing to His glory bj the attendance and choral 
symphonies of innumerable gods^ who utter 
forth the glory of their ineffable Creator in 
the expressive language of vision. To Him 
illimitable, a limited temple will not cor- 
respond, to the acknowledgment and due wor- 
ship of the plenitude of His Majesty, there 
would be no proportion in any innumerable 
army of ministrant spirits. Let us then cast 
our eyes upon the omniform image of the 
attributes of the all-creating Supreme, nor 
admit any representation of His excellency, 
but the living universe which He has created. 
Thence was man entitled by Trismegistus the 
great miracle, inasmuch as he has been made 
capable of entering into union with God, as if 
he were himself a divine nature, and tries to 
become all things, even as in God all things 
are ; and, in limitless progression of limited 
states of being, urges onward to the ultimate 
aim, even as God is simultaneously infinite, 
and everywhere all. l>e Monade. 

Coleridge speaks of the works of G. Bruno 
as amongst the rarest of printed books ; but 
several of his works have been republished 
since the time of Coleridge by Wagner at 
Leipsic, and also at a later period. 

Let me exhort and conjure you never to Invasion of the 
fp . . n ^^A.• ^ n a.'j. i.* Constitution. 

suner an invasion or your political Constitution, 
however minute the instance may appear, to 
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pass by, without a determined persevering 
resistance. One precedent creates another. 
They soon accumulate and constitute law. 
What yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrine, 
examples are supposed to justify the most 
dangerous measures ; and where they do not 
suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. 
Be assured that the laws which protect us 
in our civil rights grow out of the Constitu- 
tion ; and they must fall or flourish with it. 
This is not the Cause of faction or of party, or 
of any individual, but the common interest of 
every man in Britain. 



Expediency. Thucydides says of the degenerate Spartans 

of his day, '' Ta fiev r^Ua xaXa, yofti^ot;(ri, ra ^e 
^viifegorra hxaia.^* *' Pray? sir," says Swift, 
addressing Secretary St. John (afterwards Lord 
Bolingbroke), " pray, sir, find an expedient — 
finding expedients is the business of Secretaries 
of State." No writer of ancient or modern 
times has condemned this selfish doctrine of 
Expediency, ** groping its way among partial 
and temporary consequences" — (see an eloquent 
pamphlet by Wordsworth, the Plato of modern 
poets, on " The Relations of England, Spain, 
and Portugal, London, 1809") — more strongly 
than that great heathen philosopher, Plato : 
^* rot hxala xai r^^ ayiSoi xaXoi xaxco; xglvei, to 
auTOV irgo rod aXi]9oD; as) ri/ttay hlv riyov[jLsvo$, 
OuTf yoig kaurov ourt rot. lauroD ^^ rov ye fji^eyav 
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To^' aura ioiv rt xoip aXXo) [liXXov ^gxrrSfjLtva 
Tuyxctni.'* 

How different from the doctrine of Ex- 
pediency is the text which William III. chose 
for the Sermon to be preached at his Corona- 
tion : — "The God of Israel said, The rock 
of Israel spoke to me: he that ruleth over 
men must be just, ruling in the fear of God ; 
and he shall be as the light of the morning 
without clouds ; as the tender grass springing 
out of the earth by clear shining after rain." 

(Letter to Lord Lyndhurst on the appoint- 
ment of Sheriffs in Ireland under Lord Mul- 
grave. Longmans, London, 1838.) H.H.J, 

m 

The lessons of history will not be thrown Independence 

n ' 1 • 1 • 1 • 1 of the Judges. 

away upon a reflecting and unprejudiced mind. 

What has been may be again, and I see no 
reason to suppose that the prerogative may 
not be abused in future, as it was in former 
times, unless a sound public opinion be called 
into operation, constitutionally to resist it ; 
but to minds blinded by passion and party, 
the page of history, where its lessons are at 
variance with their prejudices, too often pre- 
sents but a blank, and "the light which ex- 
perience gives is but a lantern on the stern, 
which shines only on the waves behind them." 
It was the maxim of Queen Elizabeth, that 
" to bind the hearts of people to the throne, 
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the obedience to the law, which is imposed 
upon the meanest, must be observed by the 
highest subject of the realm." " I am Queen 
of the small as well as the great, and I will 
hear their complaint against the first magis- 
trate in my kingdom." Sir Walter Raleigh 
mentions, as an instance of this, that '^ when 
the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, the Earl of 
Leicester, and Mr. Secretary Walsingham, set 
themselves against a poor waiter of the Cus- 
tom-house, Queen Elizabeth sent for him, and 
gave him countenance against them all." 

Are unconstitutional measures advocated on 
the ground of expediency, the idol of the day 
which is put forward to justify every breach 
of law, and infringement of the Constitution ? 
The prerogative of levying ship-money was 
put upon this plea. The prerogative of issuing 
general warrants, nay, every encroachment of 
prerogatives, has been justified by expediency. 
] t is an un-English and a false doctrine, alien 
from the principles of the British Constitution, 
ttlieu from the principles of British law. — 
(Haleigh, Prerogative of Parliament.) 

But even upon the ground of expediency, 
do the advisers of such measures consult the 
true interest of the executive ? Are they so 
•liort-aighted as not to see that whatever tends 
tu lower tlie authority and influence of the 
J\ul}(eti| lowers at the same time the authority 
of the law, and the respect due to it ? and 
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whatever tends to depreciate either the one or 
the other, eventuiilly weakens its hold upon 
the minds, if not upon the hearts of the people, 
far more than it depreciates the sanction and 
authority of the Bench. 

'^ Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus 
iniquam !" 

" The slightest arbitrary interference with ex- 
isting laws, an attempt systematically planned, 
and tamely permitted to overawe, silence, or 
exercise an undue influence over the Bench — 
no matter from what quarter, popular or un- 
popular, it may come, nor under what name, 
privilege, or prerogative it may be made — is a 
blow aimed at the very foundations of society, 
and at once renders all the most cherished 
results of good government — life, property, and 
reputation — insecure." 

It is the acute and sagacious remark of the 
celebrated Pascal : " II serait bon qu'on ob6tt 
aux loix et aux coutumes parce qu'elles sont 
loix, et que le peuple comprlt que c'est la ce 
qui les rend justes. Par ce moyen on ne les " 
quitterait jamais, au lieu que quand on fait 
dependre leur justice d'autre chose, il est aise 
de la rendre douteuse, et voil^ ce qui fait que 
les peuples sont sujets a se revolter." 

In the same spirit, a learned and able writer 
(Pemberton) says of a question of privilege agi- 
tated in the House of Commons, " Will not such 
an attempt be regarded by the people as an 
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attempt to crush the independence of the 
judges, and substitute arbitrary power for 
law ? Is there not reason to apprehend, that 
if the House of Commons should attempt to 
take the law into their own hands, the people 
may be provoked to take it into theirs ? God 
forbid that such a crisis should ever arise ; 
but lest it should, let us inquire what the 
claims of the House of Commons are, and 
upon what grounds of reason or authority they 
rest." 

But even supposing that a temporary popu- 
larity were gained by "an attempt to crush 
the authority of the Judges," is this an object 
worthy of the advisers of the highest magis- 
trate of the country ? Lord Bacon has some- 
where said, " A popular magistrate is a 
deformed thing, and plaudits are fitter for 
players than for him. Do good to the people, 
love them and give them justice ; but let it 
be nihil inde expectantes, looking for nothing, 
neither praise nor profit." 

The words of Lord Chief Justice Mansfield 
on this subject are worthy of being engraved 
on tablets of stone: — "I honour the King, 
and respect the people ; but many things 
acquired by the favour of either, are in my 
account objects not worth ambition. I wish 
popularity ; but it is that popularity which 
follows, not that which is run after. It is 
that popularity which, sooner or later, never 
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fails to do justice to the pursuit of noble ends 
by noble means. I will not do that which my 
conscience tells me is wrong to gain the huzzas 
of thousands, or the daily praise of all the 
papers which come from the press. I will 
not avoid doing what I think is right, though 
it should draw on me the whole artillery of 
libels : all that falsehood and malice can in- 
vent, or the credulity of a deluded populace 
can swallow. I can say, with a great magis- 
trate, under circumstances not unlike, ** Ego 
hoc animo semper fui, ut Invidiam Virtute 
partam, Gloriam non Invidiam putarem." h, h, J, 

There are many subjects on which, though Immature 
it is their duty to think much, to enquire into 
the sentiments of others, and to gather all the 
information in their power, young men should 
be most cautious either in forming or express- 
ing any decided opinion. In how different 
colours does the lapse of a few years present 
many of the most interesting* and important 
matters ? How liable is the world to censure 
and despise those who in age materially alter 
the opinions, religious or political, which they 
have expressed or warmly advocated in the 
thoughtlessness of youth; and, if from fear of 
such censure, we continue to avow sentiments 
which experience and maturer reflection teach 
us to be erroneous, how despicable must we 
seem to ourselves in submitting to a yoke of 
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H. H. J. 

Popularity. 



The Conduct 
of Life. 



Vanity of 

Human 

Schemes. 



base and servile prejudice, taken up in the 
vanity and warmth of youth ? 

It is a remark of Lord Clarendon, that what 
Plutarch said of the Roman auguries, that 
•*Octavius lost his life by trusting to them, 
and that Marius prospered the better because 
he did not altogether despise them," may be 
said of Popularity. Though he, who too im- 
moderately and importunately affects it, will 
hardly continue innocent ; yet he who too 
affectedly despises or neglects what is said 
of him, or what is generally thought of persons 
or things, and too stoically contemns the affec- 
tions of men, be his other abilities and virtues 
as great as can be imagined, will in some con- 
juncture of time find himself very unfortunate. 

The great business of a rational mind is the 
conduct of life. The only genuine claims to 
character are an honest heart, a candid be- 
haviour, public spirit, clean hands, and a 
conduct invariably upright. 

We are always resolving to live, and yet 
never set about life in good earnest : victuros 
agimus semper, nee vivimus unquam. Spes 
spem excipit, ambitionem ambitio, et mise- 
riarum non quaeritur finis, sed schema tantum 
mutatur. Archimedes was not singular in 
his fate; a great part of mankind die un- 
expectedly, while they are poring on the 
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figures they have described in the sand. — 
{Coleridge's Aids to Reflection.) Goethe re- 
marks, " Ich verehre den Menschen, der deut- 
lich weiss was er will, unablassig vorschreitet, 
die Mittel zu seinem Zwecke kennt, und sie 
zu ergreifen und zu brauchen weiss." 

*' Fixing fix," a good homely motto for the Maxims, 
irresolute, ** Character is fate" was the life 
experience of a woman of much observation. 

It is remarked by Terence in the " Andria :" A Courtier. 
Sic vita erat, facile omnes perferre ac pati cum 
quibus erat cunque una : his sese dedere : 
eorum obsequi studiis : advorsus neminem, 
nuuquam praeponens se aliis, ita facillime 
sine invidia, invenias Laudem ! 



Honesty the 
best Policy. 



It was a maxim of George I. " never to 
desert a friend, to do justice to every man, 
to fear no man." "It was the first counsel 
to my youth," said Lord Erskine, in his ad- 
mirable defence of the liberty of the press, 
in the case of the Dean of St. Asaph, "always 
to do that which my conscience told me to be 
my duty, and to leave the consequences to 
God. I have found it the road to prosperity 
and wealth, and shall point it out as such to 
my children. It is impossible in this country 
to hurt an honest man." 

There is more gratitude excited by trifiing Courtesies, 
favours than by the greatest sacrifices of 
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Purty. 



Mtiitml Mifi- 
uiidorNianding. 



friendship ; if so^ how easily might we avoid 
having almost any personal enemies, how 
easily might we secure a multitude of frieuds ? 
To be indebted for great favours many look 
on as a shame, but all regard courtesies • as 
honours. I believe further that most enmities 
are created by trifling negligences and in- 
civilities, so trifling, indeed, that we often lose 
a friend and make an enemy unawares. Well 
does Sterne say, " Hail ye small sweet cour- 
tesies of life, for smooth and even do you 
make our way through it." 

Before we severely censure others, we should 
put our souls in their soul's place. 

Lord Teignmouth, in his life of Sir W. 
Jones, remarks that, at the bar, he did not 
enrol himself with any party ; but looking up 
to the constitution and liberty of his country 
as the objects of his political adoration, he 
cultivated an extensive acquaintance with men 
of all parties, and of the first rank and talents, 
without any sacrifice of principle or of opinion. 

Minds the most congenial, and seemingly 
formed to coalesce in the sweetest union, may 
iomc times, by missing the precise moment of 
oxplanation after a slight misunderstanding, 
M(?pur(ito for ever. Let us learn from this a 
IcmNoni which may be useful to the proudest 
hnnrl, that tliero is no pride so high, no 
delicacy so rclined, as to be above the aid of 



mutual concession. If every proud spirit that 
labours under mistake would in its most 
swelling and " palmy state" whisper to itself, 
what are we that we should thus sport with 
the good Omnipotence designed for us, what 
evils might be spared in the history of man ! 



De Vere, 



" The knowledge we acquire in this world," Knowledge, 
says Locke, ''extends not, I am apt to think, 
beyond the limits of this life. The beatific 
vision of the other life needs not the help of 
this dim twilight ; but be that as it will, I 
am sure the principal end why we are to get 
knowledge here is to use it for the benefit of 
ourselves and others in this world." The 
whole article on ''Study," from which the 
above is extracted, which Lord King has given 
in his life of Locke, is admirable, and deserves 
to be studied again and again. In another 
part he adds, " He that desires to be knowing 
indeed, ought to endeavour to get a clear and 
true notion of things as they are in themselves. 
This being fixed in the mind, always suggests 
arguments upon all occasions, either to defend 
the truth or confound error." 

Les re vers qui doivent surprendre les esprits. Magnanimity, 
sont les accidens naturels aux entreprises ex- 
traordinaires. lis sont la seule epreuve de la 
force de Tame, et on ne pent se croire capable 
d'un ffrand dessein, que quand on Ta vu une ,^ . , 

° ■* 7 ^ Marquis de 

fois renverse, avec tranquillite et Constance. Bedamar, 
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Beauty in 
Death. 



Petrarch, 

Influence of 
Beauty. 



Petrarch, 



Non come fiamma che per forza e spenta, 
Ma che per se medesma si consume 
Se n'ando in pace Tanima contenta ; 
A guisa d'un soave e chiaro lume 
Cui nutrimento a poco a poco manca ; 
Tenendo al fin il suo usata costume : 
Pallida no — ma piu che neve bianca 
Che senza vento in un bel colle fiocchi^ 
Parea poser come persona stanca. 
Quasi un dolce dormir ne suoi begli occhi 
Essendo *1 spirito gia da lei diviso^ 
Era quel che morir chiaman gli sciocchi 
Morte bella parea nel suo bel viso. 

StiamOy Amor^ a veder la gloria nostra^ 
Cose sopra natura altere e nove ; 
Vedi ben quanta in lei dolcezza piove ; 
Vedi lume che'l cielo in terra mostra ; 

Vedi quant' arte indora^ e imperla, e innostra. 
L'abito eletto, e mai non visto altrove, 
Che dolcemente i piedi, e gli occhi move 
Per questa di bei colli ombrosa chiostra. 

L'erbetta verde, e i fior di color mille 
Sparsi sotto quell 'elce antiqua e negra^ 
Pregan pur che'l bel pie' li prema o tocchi ; 

E'l ciel di vaghe e lucide faville 
S'accende intorno, e'n vista si rallegra 
Cesser fatto seren da si begli occhi. 

Una donna soletta, che si gia 
Cantando ed isciegliendo fior da fiore, 
Ond' era pinta tutta la sua via. 
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Deh bella donna, ch' a' raggi d'amore 
Ti scaldi, s'io vo' credere a' sembianti, 
Che soglion esser testimon del cuore, 

Vengati voglia di trarretl avanti 
Diss' io a lei, verso questa riviera, 
Tanto ch* io possa intender che tu canti. 

Come si volge con le piante strette 
A terra, e intra se, donna che balli, 
E piede innanzi piede a pena mette, 

Volsesi 'n su' vermigli ed in su' gialli 
Fioretti, verso me, non altrimenti, 
Che vergine, che gli occhi onesti avvalli ; 

E fece i prieghi miei esser contenti. 
Si appressando se, che'l dolce suono 
Veniva a me co' suoi intendimenti. Dante, 

What a contrast to the elaborate description 
of beauty in these passages of Petrarch and 
Dante, is the brief but pregnant expression of 
Cervantes, when endeavouring to impress upon 
the reader the perfection of feminine loveli- 
ness : — " It was impossible to look upon her, 
without blessing God for having made so 
beautiful a creature." H.H.J. 

When every day brought with it some new Wordsworth's 

Home Life, 
sense 

Of exquisite regard for common things, 

And all the earth was budding with these gifts 

Of more refined humanity, thy breath, 

Dear sister ! was a kind of gentler spring 

That went before my steps. Thereafter came 
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One whom with thee friendship had early 

paired; 
She came, no more a phantom to adorn 
A moment^ but an inmate of the heart, 
And yet a spirit there for me enshrined 
To penetrate the lofty and the low ; 
• Even as one essence of pervading light 

Shines in the brightest of ten thousand stars. 
And the meek worm that feeds her lonely lamp 
WordswoHh. Couched in the dewy grass. 

Family Love. It is well observed by a popular and thought- 

ful medical writer, Ernst von Fenchtersleben, 
that in family life, those nearest, and often 
those dearest to us, meet with the least mutual 
indulgent consideration. He adds, "let this 
be often and well considered." 

A beautiful practical illustration of this ex- 
cellent advice is given in one of the letters of 
James Wilson, author of " The Rod and the 
Gun," in a Memoir by Dr. James Hamilton : — 
" Thorny How, Oct. 2, 1849. I passed a fare- 
well hour yesterday with the great poet of 
Rydal Mount, certainly the most remarkable 
man, intellectually considered, alive in Britain. 
He is now in his 80th year, and his wife and 
beloved sister are almost as advanced in years. 
. ... It was to me a very affecting thing to 
witness the great love of these three most aged 
people for each other. How fresh their feel- 
ings of affection, as if only now for the first 
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time gushing forth and unimpaired by what 
are so often the chilling influences of so long 
a life. To me this great love seemed beautiful 
exceedingly, and is surely among the highest 
and holiest gifts of God to man." 

No doubt it is the gift of God, but it is a 
gift open to every one who cultivates the prin- 
ciple of sympathy as contrasted with egotism. 
The German . physician above mentioned has 
said, " I have no advice to give to the hypo- 
chondriac but this — Turn your beclouded sight 
away from the narrow, miserably-tortured self, 
to the world of suffering and rejoicing hu- 
manity. Forget your miseries in sympathy 
with your fellow-creatures, and if you cannot 
sympathize, strive at least to deserve their 
sympathy." H, H, J. 

The injury which amateurs incur from read- 
ing medical works, as regards the nerves and 
mind, has encouraged a popular physician in 
Germany to strike out a new path in the prac- 
tical metaphysics of mental and corporeal hy- 
giene. The following thoughts from a diary 
and essays upon mind dietetics, are well worthy 
of the consideration of the physical and mental 
invalid : — " Ich muss will — Ich will mussen^^ 
He who understands the one, and carries out 
the other in action, has mastered the hygiene 
of mind apd soul. If the spirit is in a morbid 
irresolute state, go, with its doubts and fears, 
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FenchiersUheny 
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Character. 



FenclUersleben, 



from solitude into society. A word, like the 
lightning flash, will often dissipate a fearful 
darkness. 

The habit of fixing the eye on what is 
beautiful, as the green meadow or deep blue 
of the sky, is said to be beneficial to the 
organs of sight. 

Where the mind is morbidly affected, all 
consolatory thoughts should be noted down, 
that they may be referred to as a comfort in 
dark hours. Such a note book may prove as 
useful as a physician. 

In morbid states of mind any attempt to 
prove the absurdity of false ideas may be un- 
availing, but a cure may be wrought if the 
faculty of the will — to will, and to do — is ex- 
cited. Will may not only be cultivated, but 
acquired. 

Character has been described by Harden- 
berg as only the will highly trained. Irreso- 
lution is a disturbance of the mind, ending 
too easily in mental paralysis. If the hypo- 
chondriac replies, " How can I will ? it is the 
very power which I have not" If the remedy 
you want is in yourself, can I prescribe any- 
thing but yourself ? 

Hypochondriasis is egotism. I know a poet 
whose hypochondriacal torments yielded only 
to the study of history and the sympathy thus 
excited with the world at large. 
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This is a leaf from Shakespeare's universal 
text-book. When Macbeth asks his physician, 
'* Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ?" 
&c., his reply is, " Therein the patient must 
minister to himself." Few scholars in modern 
times understood this better than Southey, in 
striking contrast to Coleridge and De Quin- 
cey. He says somewhere, " I told you of the 
Spaniard who always put on his spectacles 
when he was about to eat cherries, that they 
might look the bigger and more tempting. 
In like manner I make the most of my enjoy- 
ments; and though I do not cast my cares 
away, I pack them in as little compass as I 
can, carry them as conveniently as I can for 
myself, and never let them annoy others^'* 

Might not faith in human will derive a lesson 
from the Great Physician ? There was a man 
which had his hand withered. " Be thou 
whole " would have healed him ; but it was 
not so. " Stretch forth thy hand ;"— " Dost 
thou mock me, asking me to do the very thing 
that I cannot do ?" " Stretch forth thy hand ;" 
and he stretched it forth, and it was restored 
whole as the other. 

Most men of learning who have reached a Love of Nature, 
cheerful old age were student-lovers of nature. 
The study of nature gives a childlike sim- 
plicity of feeling that carries one back to 
youthful days. Nature excites no passion, but 
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her communion pours contempt on the passions 
which disease the mind. I^ature addresses all 
the organs, refreshes and gives grandeur to 
the imagination, firmness and restraint and 
consistency to the moral will ; her beauties 
scatter away care-clouds and hypochondria ; 
she leads man beyond the ego-self to large 
contemplation, and by gentle steps to religion 
— the last and highest good to which percep- 
tion can reach, Roberts, to whom we are 
indebted for the memoir of one of the most 
practical, cheerful, and useful women of the 
last or present century, Hannah More, was in 
his later years an earnest student of nature in 
her smallest details. It has been well said, 
that to his enjoyment of the objects of crea- 
tion might be appropriately applied the words 
of Leighton : "Seeing and tasting God in 
them, he had a supema,i}iva.\ delight in natural 
things." " Nature, ever living, has an ever re- 
novating glory : it has a consolation for all 
human beings, the happy and unhappy alike. 
Let a man discover (in exercising the holy duties 
of sympathy, unaelfishness, and love) the place 
which he was intended by his Creator to fill ; 
and then let him be true and pure as the word 
of God, that is, incorruptible ; and bodily hy- 
giene is only beauty, morality, and truth." 
These mental hints and references are only 
the substance of thoughts, which the English 
reader may now enjoy in detail in a translation 
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of a new German edition of Fenchtersleben, 
by Colonel Ouvry, C.B. We are indebted 
to another gallant Colonel for a valuable 
book, on a kindred subject, Rolt, on moral 
control. 

Epitaph W. King, of 

, . Cambridge 

of William King, University. 

written by himself, 
on the 4th of June, 
the birthday of George III, 
MDCCLXIL 
I was 
William King, LL.D. 
From the year MDCCXIX to the year 
MDCCLXIV, 
Head of this Hall ; 
Devoted from my boyhood to classical Litera- 
ture, 
I kept up the study of it to the last day of my 

life. 
I had my faults, I had my virtues, 
Imprudent and improvident, polite and be- 
nevolent. 
Often too easily angry. 
Never implacable. 
Abhorring alike Luxury and Avarice, 
(the latter I held to be not so much a vice as 
insanity,) 
I entertained with great liberality 
My countrymen and foreigners, 
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Thoogh myself abstemious in meat, and 

specially in drink. 
I lived with the great, with the lowly, with all, 
That I might know mankind, myself above all ; 
Yet to this knowledge, alas ! I never attained. 
I had very many firiends. 
But of true, constant, grateful 
(This perhaps is the fault of the class) 

Very few. 
I had more enemies. 

But they were envious, malicious, uncivilized : 
Yet by no injuries from them 
Was I as much moved 
As by my own faults. 
The extreme old age which I have reached 
I never desired, nor have I ever regretted. 
Bearing the ills of life with patience. 
Nor too much attached to its goods. 

Death I have neither despised. 

Nor feared. 

O blessed GOD, 

Who rulest this globe and all human affairs, 

Have mercy on my soul ! 

Born March xvi, MDCLXXXV ; 
Died Deer, xxx, MDCCLXIII. 

Silent Powor. I have sometimes thought that God's great- 

est power is best seen in the most silent 
awakenings of the spirit of man. So it is in 
natural things : the daily course of the earth, 
silent and sure, with no jolt or start forwards : 
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so in all our vital acts. God acts in all these 
directly. If our vital acts were in our own 
power, we should not live a moment : why 
should it he otherwise in the spiritual sphere, 
where the soul often awakens quietly at the 
touch of God ? Let us never imagine that 
tumultuous changes, stormy upheavals of the 
will, reveal His presence more markedly than 
the gentle whispers of His voice. He is not 
far from any one of us, for Iv avr^ lo-jxev. — 

{Coll. Peripat.) J, Duncan, 

An interesting phase of human weakness A Lesson upon 

J J. . . xv • r^ X J 1- Anticipation of 

and divme strength is otten presented by con- Evil, 
trasting our fears and our anticipations of evil 
with actual results. After reading an extract 
from the journal of James Wilson, of Wood- 
ville, upon an interview with a blind musician, 
a favourite hymn of Wordsworth's widow at- 
tracted my attention in " Hymns for the 
Household of Faith." *' Before my departure 
from the village (Munich, near Berne), I lis- 
tened for an hour to an old man who played 
delightfully on an instrument like a flute. 
This old man was blind, and, like many blind 

men, happy I think that, were I blind 

myself, I never could be happy again : every 
footstep I should chance to hear going past 
would make my heart sick ; and to know the 
time when the sun was setting, without the 
power to behold it, would make me wish for 
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death. ... I often think of the deprivation 
of sight, for I have a presentiment that the case 
will one day be mine." Here was the nervous 
anticipation of an evil never realized. Mrs. 
Wordsworth lived to submit to this very trial. 
In her widowhood, the last of an united do- 
mestic band, and by a lonely hearth, she used 
to repeat with fervour and with cheerful re- 
signation, the touching words of Charlotte 
Elliot :— 
" Are nature's charms all hidden for ever from 

my view ? 
Am I in darkness bidden my journey to pursue ? 
My Father ! O my Father ! Thy child can trust 

Thee still. 
And strength from Thee can gather, to suffer 

all Thy will." 

It is said, that almost the last audible words 
before the close of her life were — 

** My Father ! O my Father ! Thy child can 
JSr. H J. trust Thee still." 

Such a wife was worthy of the touching 
words addressed to her by Wordsworth thirty 
years before : — 

O dearer far than light and life are dear ! 

Full oft our human foresight I deplore : 
Trembling, through mine unworthiness, with 
fear. 

That friends, by 'death disjoined, may meet 

no more. 
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Misgivings, hard to vanquish or control, 
Mix with the day, and cross the hour of rest; 

While all the future, for thy purer soul, 
With "sober certainties" of love is blest. 

Peace settles where the intellect is meek. 

And love is dutiful in thought and deed : 
Through thee communion with that love I seek,. 

The faith Heaven strengthens, where He 
moulds the creed. 

Our Sunday is the beginning of the week, not Sunday, 
the end — a day of preparation and strengthen- 
ing for the week to come, and not of rest for 
the past ; and in this sense the old Christians 
kept it, because it was the day on which God ^ , . , ^ 

^ ^ , "^ Arnold {of 

began His work of creation. Rugby). 

If spared to sixty, we enter on the seventh 
decade of human life : this, if possible, should 
be turned into the Sabbath of our earthly pil- 
grimage, and spent sabbatically, as if on the 
shore of an eternal world, or in the outer 
courts as it were of the temple above — the 
tabernacle in heaven. Chalmers, 

While its influence is so subtle, that it Fear of Man. 
escapes men's observation, unless they are 
declaring war against it, it is the earliest, the 
latest, the most infectious, the most universal, 
the most overspreading, the deadliest disease 
of the soul. It antedates passion, and it out- 
lives it; it occasions countless sins, but itself 
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Triumph of 
Truth. 



is hid under the sins which it occasions; it 
destroys the goodness of all which seems good, 
but is unfelt like paralysis ; it nips all waken- 
ing good, but is unseen like the frost-wind ; 
it pleads a hatred of hypocrisy and of pro- 
fession, and is itself the worse hypocrisy of the 
two — an hypocrisy of evil: to the young, it 
puts on the appearance of good nature ; to the 
elder, of courtesy ; to the saint, of charity : 
nothing is too low, nothing too high, for its 
attacks. Whatever may after the day of Pen- 
tecost have been the remaining infirmities of 
the Apostles, one fault alone is recorded in 
Holy Scripture, one undue deference to the 

opinion of man on the part of St. Peter The 

turning-point of most has, at one time, been 
non-resistance to the torrent of evil example, 
yielding up their knowledge of right to the 
influence of habitual sinners. 

Nature will not have us fret and fume. She 
does not like our benevolence or our learning 
much better than she likes our frauds and 
wars. When we come out of the Caucus, 
or the Bank, or the Abolition Convention, 
or the Temperance Meeting, or the Tran- 
scendental Club, into the fields and woods, 
she says to us, *' So hot, my little sir !" 

The mental history of one of the most 
learned and inquiring minds of any period 
of modern history — John Selden — is full of 
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instruction to superficial or sceptical professors 
of science or of learning. Lord Clarendon, 
who differed from him on many of the great 
political questions of their age, (tempore 
Chas. I. and the Commonwealth,) says of him, 
" He was a person whom no character can 
flatter or transmit in any expressions equal 
to his merit and virtue. He was of such 
stupendous a learning of all kinds and in all 
languages, as may appear in his excellent and 
transcendent writings, that a man would have 
thought that he had been entirely conversant 
amongst books ; yet his humanity, courtesy, 
and affability were such, that he would have 
been thought to have been bred in the best 
courts, but that his good nature, charity, and 
delight in doing good exceeded that breeding," 
So little did all his learning prejudice his 
belief in the Christian revelation, that shortly 
before his death, when about 70 years of his 
age, he observed to Primate Usher and Dn 
Langbourne, that he had his study full of 
books and papers of most subjects in the 
world, yet he could not recollect any passage 
wherein he could rest his soul save out of the 
Holy Scriptures, wherein the most remarkable 
passage that lay most upon his spirit was Titus 
ii. 11 — 14, " The grace of God which bringeth 
salvation hath appeared unto all men, &c." 

He did not, however, deprecate the most 
scrupulous inquiry into religious subjects or 
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ha bsop mttsb ts himoolf ?" " Mqi 
into the evidence of such, any more than into 
any historical or scientific subject. In the 
Preface to his History of Tithes, he says, 
"The old sceptics that never would profess 
that they had found a truth, yet showed the 
best way to search for any, when they doubted 
as well of what those of the dogmatical sects 
too credulously received for infallible prin- 
ciples, as they did of the newest conclusions. 
They were indeed questionless too nice, and 
deceived themselves with the nimbleness of 
their own sophisms, that permitted no kind 
of established truth. But plainly, he that 
avoids their disputing levity, yet being able 
takes to himself their liberty of inquiry, is in 
the only way that in all kinds of studies leads 
and lies open even to the sanctuary of truth ; 
while others that are servile to common opinion 
and vulgar suppositions, can rarely hope to be 
admitted nearer than into the base court of 
her temple, which too speciously often coun- 
terfeits her inmost sanctuary." 

This liberal and fearless advocacy of freedom 
of inquiry was proved by Selden to be con- 
sistent with a steadfast and earnest belief in 
the mysteries of divine revelation, and his 
friend, the great and good Sir Matthew Hale, 
assured Baxter, that " Selden was a resolved, 
serious Christian, and a great adversary to the 
H. H. J. errors of Hobbes." 
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Imagine the deaduess of heart which must 
prevail in that poor wretch who never hears 
the sweet words of praise and encouragement. 
Many masters of families, men living in the 
rapid current of this world, who are subject to 
a variety of impressions, which in their busy 
minds are made and effaced even in the course 
of a single day, can with difficulty estimate 
the force of unkind words upon those whose 
monotonous life leaves few opportunities of 
effacing any unwelcome impression. There is 
nothing in which the aid of imagination, that 
handmaid of charity, may be more advanta- 
geously employed, than in considering the 
condition of domestic servants. 



Sympathy with 
Servants. 



That man's life does not surely read well Benevolence, 
whose benevolence has found no central home. 
It may have sent forth rays in various direc- 
tions, but there should have been a warm focus 
of love — that home nest which is formed round 
a good man's hearth. Emerson, 



Perhaps one of the not least interesting 
traits in the daily walk of Wordsworth and 
his wife might be sought for in vain in the 
memoirs of either. Asking a respectable old 
woman met by accident on the road many 
years after the death of both, I found she 
lived for some years in their kitchen. " Did 
you see much of Mr. Wordsworth ? Didn't 



a deal of him. He often came into my 
kitchen, and had a talk with me." *' Had he 
family prayers ?" *' Regular ; either he or 
the Missus read them. Sir ! they were like a 
father and mother to their servants." This 
seemed not unworthy of a jotting in one's 
note-book. 

Good in all. God has filled no man's intellectuals so full 

but He has left some vacuities in them, that 
may sometimes send him for supplies to minds 

South. of a much lower pitch. 

FormalPrayer. John Bradford used to say, I have prayed 

with my pupils, but I have not yet prayed 
with myself. Let those secure men mark 
this well which pray as the Pharisees did, 
and so that they have said an ordinary prayer, 
they think they have prayed well, though they 
never feel a sting for sin, nor change, nor renew- 
ing of mind ; but as they came secure in sin, and 
senseless, so do they depart without any change 
of heart, which is even the cradle in which 
Satan rocketh those asleep who think they do 
serve God in their cursory prayers made only 
of custom. God, says Cyprian, is the hearer 
of the heart, and not of the voice. 



Be up and 
doing. 



The one condition coupled with the gift of 
truth is its use. That man shall be learned 
who reduceth his learning to practice. Swe- 
denborg affirmed, that it was open to him that 
the spirits who knew truth in this life and did 
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it not, at death shall lose their knowledge. 
*^ If knowledge," said Ali the Caliph, " calleth 
into practice, well; if not, it goeth away." 
Do what you know, and perception is moulded 
into character. 



Emerson. 



The love of accuracy, precision, and vigour 
makes the efficient man : the determination 
that what you have to do shall be done, in 
spite of all petty obstacles, and finished off at 
once and finally. When Nelson was on the 
eve of departure on one of his great expe- 
ditions, the coachmaker said, " The carriage 
shall be at the door punctually at six o'clock." 
" A quarter before," said Nelson ; ** I have 
always been a quarter of an hour before my 
time, and it has made a man of me." 



Always in 
Time. 



Buxton, 



Priessnitz of Graffenberg (the hydropathic 
doctor) is thus described : — " Reserved, silent, 
a man of the fewest words, who promises 
nothing ; . . . • with a strong will, unyielding 
firmness, and untiring perseverance in carrying 
out his plans ; thoughtful and watchful, adapt- 
ing his means to the individual circumstances, 
fruitful in expedients under unexpected diffi- 
culties. The unbounded confidence which such 
men have in themselves seems to be willingly 
believed in by almost all who are subjected to 
their influence." 



A Model 
Physician. 
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Critical Spirit. To object is always easy ; and it has been 

well observed, that the hand which cannot 
Dr. Johnson, build a hovel may demolish a temple. 



Devotion to 
Truth. 



Jortin, 

Scriptures 
applied. 



Truth (Alche- 
my of). 



Milton. 

Self-Depend- 
ence. 



It is designed, slight and imperfect as it is, 
for the service of truth, by one who would be 
glad to attend and grace her triumphs ; as a 
soldier, if he has had the honour to fight suc- 
cessfully under her banners ; or as a captive 
tied to her chariot wheels, if he has, though 
undesignedly, committed any offence against 
her. 

It is observed by Marsh, in his Preface to 
Coleridge's "Aids to Reflection," that the 
more earnestly we reflect on the truths of 
Scripture, and refer them to the movements 
of our inward being, to the laws which reveal 
themselves to our consciousness, the more fully 
shall we understand not only the language of 
Scripture, but all that most demands and ex- 
cites the curiosity of the genuine philosopher 
in the mysterious character of man. 

Who seeks 
To lessen thee, against his purpose serves 
To manifest the more thy might : his evil 
Thou usest, and from thence creat'st more good. 

I endeavour to form my resolution as care- 
fully and on as good grounds as I can, and 
when that is formed I go straight forward, 
without talking to any one about it. It is 
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the talking to busybodies, and the listening to 
tittle-tattle of all sorts, that keeps the mind in 
a perpetual heat and fret. 

I am convinced that to withdraw the mind 
one day in seven from its ordinary trains of 
thought and passion, and to occupy it in con- 
templating subjects of a higher order, which 
by their magnitude make worldly interests 
shrink into littleness, has the happiest effect 
on the intellectual and moral system. It gives 
us back on the Monday to the contemplation 
of our week-day business, cooled and quieted, 
and, it is to be hoped, with resentments 
abated and prejudices softened. 

I was to labour more abundantly than the 
men of the world, who looked only to gain or 
to glory for their recompense. For " what do 
ye more than others" was our Saviour's lan- 
guage to His disciples. 

Wilberforce, writing to his son, says, " Let 
me conjure you not to be seduced into neglect- 
ing, curtailing, or hurrying over your morning 
prayers. Of all things guard against neglecting 
God in the closet. There is nothing more 
fatal to the life and power of religion, nothing 
which makes God more certainly withdraw His 
grace." In a letter to his vnte (1817) he says, 

" May God bless you This will much 

depend on the goings on of our children : let 
it be with us an argument for growing in grace, 
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that in proportion as we do thus cultivate an 
interest in the Court of Heaven, the more we 
shall insure our children's edification in answer 
to our earnest prayers." 

If we receive no good nor refreshment at 
this spiritual feast, and God send us away 
empty, either it is because we have no right 
unto His mercies, being not in Christ ; or some 
secret, unmortified lust remaineth in us, like 
Achan's wedge of gold. In this case a man 
should descend into himself, and make a more 
strict search into his conscience, that he may 
again come unto the Lord with more humility ; 
and God will reveal Himself in due time to 
every one who unfeignedly seeks after Him 
in His ordinances. 

Wilberforce, in his journal, in his sixty- 
second year, setting down his social blessings, 
writes : " No man ever had so many kind 
friends. This shows the wisdom in my cuU 
tivating friends of my own rank; above all, 
the wisdom of selecting religious men for 
friends. The great and noble men all treat 
me with respect, because they see I am in- 
dependent of them ; and some, I believe, feel 
real attachment to me." 



Coiyugal Love. Fallace Speme ha sol V amor che muore 

Con la belta che scemo a ciascun' ora, 
Perch' e suggetto al variar d' un viso ; 
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Certa e ben quella in un pudico cuore, 
Che per cangiar di scorza non sfiora 
Ne langue, e qui caparra il Paradise. 

Wordsworth beautifully paraphrases the last 
lines : 

" But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathless 

flower. 
That breathes on earth the air of Paradise." 



Let thy heart be as the sun-dial, which re- The Heart a 
ceiveth the sun in the* morning, and goes along 
with it all- day; only cast no shadow behind 
thee. In the face of the sun the dials do not. 

Canst thou the secret sympathy behold 
Between the bright sun and the marigold. 
And not consider that we must no less 
Follow in life the Sun of Righteousness ? 

Let the morning sun find thee praying with 
Jacob, {Gen. xxxii. 24.) the noon sun see thee 
working, and the evening sun see thee medi- 
tating with Isaac. {Gen. xxxiv. 63.) 



The Rising 
Sun, 1654. 



It has been objected, that to educate the 
children of the poor disqualifies them for an 
humble and laborious station in life, — and it 
is indeed possible so to educate children as to 
unfit them for it ; but this mistake does not so 
much consist in the amount of the knowledge 
imparted, as in the kind and the manner of 
education. Habits early engrafted on children, 
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of regular attention , of steady application to 
what they are about, of prompt obedience to 
the directions they receive, of cleanliness, 
order, and decent, modest behaviour, cannot 
but be of advantage to them in after life, 
whatever their station may be. And certainly, 
their familiar acquaintance with the precepts 
and example of Him who, when all stations of 
life were at His command, chose to be the 
reputed son of a poor mechanic, and to live 
with peasants and fishermen; or, again, of 
His apostle Paul, whose own hands ministered 
to his necessities, and to those of his com- 
panions : such studies, I say, can surely never 
tend to unfit any one for a life of humble and 
contented industry 

The dangers of knowledge are not to be 
compared with the dangers of ignorance. Man 
is more likely to miss his way in darkness than 
in twilight; in twilight than in full sun. 



Mutnal Mis- 
takes. 



Ihid. 



MaTDmon and 
God. 



Ibid. 



One of the most common sources of dissen- 
sion, is the mistaking the meaning of others ; 
and hence the word misunderstanding is applied 
to disagreements in general. 

Many a man, who may admit it to be im- 
possible to serve God and Mammon at one 
and the same time, yet wishes to serve Mam- 
mon and God ; first the one as long as he is 
able, and then the other. 
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It has been objected to Prayer that it is Prayer, 
unnecessary, because God must know our 
wants, whether we supplicate Him or not. 
True; He knows our wants, but not our 
humble supplications to Him for aid, unless 
we make such supplications. Now, it is to 
our prayers, not to our wants, that His gifts 
are promised. He does not say, ^^ Need, and 
ye shall have ; want, and ye shall find ;" but, 
" Ask, and ye shall have ; seek, and ye shall 
find." 



Archbishop 
Whately, 



As we are really partakers of the body of Eternal Life a 
sin and death received from Adam, so, except 
we be truly partakers of Christ, and as really 
possessed of His Spirit, all we speak of eternal 
life is a dream. Hooker. 



God's Church is composed of a vast company 
of faithful people, as the stars of the sky in 
multitude, as the sand which is by the sea- 
shore innumerable And as in the building of 
the material temple, materials were brought 
together from various lands ; so in the building 
of the spiritual temple, every country under 
heaven has contributed or shall contribute its 
portion. (Rev. v. 9.) . . . Some are still on 
earth; others, a far larger company, are de- 
parted to be with Christ. And these are as 
truly members of this blessed community, and 
as distinctly to be recognised in the idea of it, 
as the former. Christ's saints, so His own 
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Heurthf, 



lips declare, {John xi. 26,) never die. Death 
makes no essential change in that spiritual 
life, which before death they lived in Him. 
It only draws them closer to Him who is their 
life, and, in Him, to all, whether here or in 
another world, whose life He is. And thus, if 
we are ourselves living members of Christ, we 
are one body and one spirit not only with His 
people now on earth, but with all the faithful 
departed, who, though dead to men, live to God. 



Peace in 
Trouble. 



It is said, that the agitation of the sea in a 
storm is scarcely more than superficial com- 
pared with the vast body of waters which lie 
undisturbed beneath. This may serve for an 
illustration of that friendly and gracious warn- 
ing and assurance, " These things I have spoken 
unto you, that in Me ye might have peace. In 
the world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world." In 
the collision with the world, while forming, in 
one sense, part of it, in the exposure to its 
trials, and the experience of its calamities, as 
well as from consciousness of still surviving 
corruption, even they who had the first fruits 
of the Spirit were compelled to join in the 
dirge, so to speak, of ** the whole creation," and 
to groan within themselves, " waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of the body." 
But this is quite of a piece with the persua- 
sion, that in and by our Representative and 
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Substitute the world is overcome ; and so the 

outward and visible sorrow, and the irre- 

pressible and audible grief, may nevertheless 

thoroughly consist with the peace in Jesus ** Prayers from 

lying deeper down, unbroken, perfect, and c,8.^8to^ord 

profound. -^-^• 

O Thou, who hast been so bountiful in 
heaping Thy rich mercies upon me, vouchsafe 
to grant me yet oiie gift more — give me grace 
and power to improve all Thy gifts, to the 
glory of the Giver; otherwise it had been 
better for me to have been poor than un- 
grateful. ^P> ^^' 

Dean Swift, in a letter to a young clergy- Hint for a 
man, says, that when he doubts whether a 
word is perfectly intelligible or no, he was 
used to consult one of his lady's chambermaids, 
(not the waiting woman, because she might 
be conversant in romances,) and was guided by 
her judgment whether to receive it or reject it. 

Let us not be ashamed to take generously Hymnology. 
the voice of Christian life in song from every 
age of Christianity, from every school of 
thought, from every section of professing 
Christians in our own day, in which the spirit 
of deep and true religion can be found ; the early 
Latin and Greek hymns, the best of the me- 
diaeval, the most heart-stirring of the Reforma- 
tion, the long list of the earnest spiritual Non- 
conformists, and the best writers of modern 
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times of all Churches, in which the prayers, 
the praise, the sorrow, the joy of all pious 
hearts can find vent; remembering that a time 
must come, when the dissensions of rival 
Churches and theological schools will be 
hushed into silence ; when all the hymnists, to 
whom we owe so much — divines, monks, pas- 
tors, pious laymen, and devout women — will 
meet together with us round the Throne, 
uniting in the song of Moses and the Lamb, 
and worshipping Him day and night in His 
holy temple for ever and ever, 

As rain on meadows newly mown, 
So shall He send His influence down ; 
His grace on fainting souls distils. 
Like heavenly dew on thirsty hills. 
The saints shall flourish in His days. 
Dressed in the robes of joy and praise ; 
Peace, like a river from His Throne, 
Shall flow to nations yet unknown. 



The Wren. 



An Irish friend, of my early years, gave me 
the following lines on a Wren, worthy of 
Burns or Allen Ramsay : — 

" Wee, bonnie, cantie, cheerfu* thing. 
Wow but ye unco clearly sing, 
As flitting on inconstant wing, 
Frae thorn to thorn, 
Or haflins hid 'mang flowers that hing 
Wi' dews o' morn. 
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When Winter, wi' his drifting snaw 
And icy breath, has gane awa' ; 
When Summer cleads ilk leafless shaw 

In garb o' green, 
And shepherd's pipe, and burnies fa' 

Saftly, unseen. 

In some sweet honeysuckle bow'r. 
Kind shelter frae the passing show'r. 
Of moss, and wither'd grass, and flow'r, 

Thou build'st thy nest, 
Whar' cozilie the wee things cow*r, 

'Neath thy mate's breast. 

And thou, on some o'erhanging spray, 
Wi' lightsome heart pours forth the lay. 
That sounds sae clear and mildly gay. 

The bells amang ; 
The wand'ring shepherd oft doth stay, 

To hear thy sang. 

When still'd was a' the camp's loud hum. 
And drowsy sentinels were dumb. 
Ye hopp'd upon the Britons' drum, 

Put sleep to flight. 
And warn'd them that their foes did come, 

Veil'd in mirk night. 

Tho' mavis' sang, frae airy bough. 
Or linnet's, frae the whinny knowe, 
In mair melodious numbers flow- 
Yet, when ye sing, 
Nane like ye gars my spirits glow. 
Wee, bonnie thing 1 
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When ** distant tinklings" softly swell, 
Of drowsy flocks, eve's passing knell. 
Thou, frae some lanely flowerie dell 

Or daisied height. 
To ilka dewy closing bell, 

Bidst " sweet goodnight." 
Alas ! sweet bird, baith you and I 
Maun droop, when death's keen arrows fly ; 
Hearts that now heave the tender sigh 

Of dear delight. 
Ere long will senseless, mouldering lie. 

Forgotten quite. 

Strength ^r5^ made a way, 
Then beauty flowed ; then wisdom, honour, 

pleasure ; 
When almost all was out, God made a stay. 
Perceiving that alone of all His treasure 
Rest at the bottom lay. 
For if I should, said He, 
Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of Me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of nature. 
So both should losers be. 
Yet let him keep the rest. 
But keep them with repining restlessness ; 
Let him be sick and weary, that at least 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to My breast. 

The happy fruits of Wilberforce's life re- 
sulted from close and systematic discipline. 
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He kept a most strict watch over his heart. 
Another custom from which he found great 
benefit was, putting down motives for hu- 
miliation, motives for thankfulness, and so on, 
which he carried about with him, and could 
look at during any moment of leisure. 

At all times, and in all places, we stand 
before that Being who was crucified for our 
sins. And if He be thus continually before 
us, is there not a cause ? Should a Christian 
ever be unmindful of a Saviour's sufferings ? 
Should he be of one heart and mind with the 
thoughtless and unfeeling throng, to whom 
the Saviour thus speaks, and speaks, alas ! in 
vain — "Behold and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto My sorrow." 

He had a frank and pleasant look, 
A cheerful eye and accent bland ; 
His very speech and manner spoke 
The generous heart, the open hand. 

Weder sicker nock gerathen ist etwas wieder 
Gewissen zu thun. Hier stehe ich, ich kann 
nicht anders, Gott helfe mir. Amen. 

Luther, of whom Richter (J. P. F.) says, 
his prose is a half-battle. Few deeds are equal 
to his words. 

"Evil," says Richter (in Luther's spirit), 
" is like a nightmare ; the instant you begin 
to strive with it, to bestir yourself, it has 
already ended." 
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Dion Chrysos- 
torn. 



Peruse his expedition into Persia: you 
shall find every form o£ oratory which you 
shall at any time he ahle to employ — a work 
well calculated for a rule and standard to 
every student, who will model his composition 
to this exemplar of incomparable excellence. 



InteUectual 
Acquirements. 



The character of Sylla exemplifies a truth 
most useful to be remembered, yet most often 
contradicted or forgotten. His life, and the 
life of many others in every age, and not least 
in our own, show that a cultivated understand- 
ing is no warrant for virtuous principles and 
conduct ; and that the old adage, 

" Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores nee sinit esse feros," 
unless a very strained interpretation be put 
upon the word Jldeliter, is widely at variance 
with the evidence of facts. Sylla had a general 
taste for literature; he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the writers of Greece ) he de- 
lighted in the society of men of talent ; and 
he was himself long and carefully engaged in 
recording the history of his own actions : yet 
no man was ever more stained with cruelty, 
nor was ever any more degraded by habitual 
and gross profligacy. Nor is this at all won- 
derful, if we consider that the intellectual 
faculties, like the sensual, are gratified by 
exercise ; and that the pleasure derived from 
the employment of talent is quite distinct 
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from the application of the lessons taught by 
the understanding, to the government of the 
affections and the conduct. In all men whose 
mental powers are at all considerable, the 
indulgence of them is. as much an object of 
mere natural appetite, as the gratification of 
hunger and thirst is to the mass of mankind ; 
and it is only because it is less common, that it 
is regarded as conferring on the character a 
much superior value. Bad men of good natural 
faculties gratify therefore with equal eagerness 
their animal and their intellectual desires, 
and are equally ignorant of the government of 
either. It is the part of goodness to restrain 
both, and to convert them to their own pur- 
poses — an effort which is as painful to pride in 
the one case, as it is to the ordinary feelings 
of what is called licentiousness in the other: 
and it is the presence or absence of this effort 
which distinguishes talent from wisdom, and 
forms a perpetual barrier between men like 
Sylla, and those who have deserved the respect 
and admiration and love of posterity. Rughy), 

Non studemus paci in detrimentum verae Compromise of 
doctrinae ut facilitatis et mansuetudinis famam 
colligamus. 

He who in the abundance of the good things The Heart 
of this life cannot by the repeated strict com- 
mands and most beautiful promises of the Lord 
be persuaded to spend a considerable portion 
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of his estate in pious and charitable uses, you 
may be certain that, if Christ should call him 
to forsake all and follow Him, he would turn 
his back upon this call ; and though perhaps 
he might, with the rich man in the Gospel, go 
away sorrowful, as being loth to leave his 
hopes of heaven, yet go away he would, 
leaving Christ and clinging to the world. 

Written by the martyr, John Bradford, in 
prison, 18th Feb. 1555, in a New Testament : 
" This book is called the Word of the Cross, 
because the cross always accompanies it: so 
that if you will be a student thereof, you must 
needs prepare yourself to that cross, which 
you began to learn before you learned your 
alphabet. Christ requires it of every one that 
will be His disciple ; for no profession or kind 
of life wanteth its cross. So that they are far 
overseen who think that the profession of the 
Gospel, which the devil most envies, the world 
most hates, and the flesh most repines at, can 
be without a cross. Let us therefore pray 
• that God would enable us to take up our cross 
by denying ourselves." 

Tanta illi comitas in socios, mansuetudo in 
hostes, cum magnitudinem etgravitatemsummas 
fortunes retineret,^ invidiam et arrogantiam 
effugerat. 

One of his best speeches is on the " Law of 
Evidence," in the Duke of York's case. His 
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style was not like that of other men. It was 
in the nice easy tone of familiar conversation ; 
full of nice observation and profound remark : 
instinct with classical allusion, even over- 
informed with philosophic and learned reflec- 
tion : it sparkled with the finest wit, 

which, however exuberant, still seemed to 
help on the argument, as well as to illustrate 
the meaning of the speaker. 



Brougham, 



He was an undaunted man. He was an Erskine. 
undaunted advocate. To no Court did he ever 
truckle, neither; to the Court of the King, 
neither to the Court of the King's Judges. 
Their smiles and their frowns he disregarded 
alike in the fearless discharge of his duty. 
Shakspeare he was more familiar with than 
almost any man of his age, and Milton he had 
nearly by heart. 

A noble figure, every look of his coun- 
tenance was expressive, every motion of his 
form graceful. Juries have declared they 
could not remove their looks from him, when 
he had riveted and fascinated them by his first 
glance. 



A single phrase, sometimes a word, and the 
work is done, the desired impression is made, 

the commanding idea is singled out ; 

it is made to stand forward ; all auxiliaries 
are rejected : as Napoleon selected one point 
in the heart of his adversary's strength, and 
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brought all his power to bear upon that, care- 
less of all other points, which he was sure to 
carry, if he won the centre ; and as sure to 
have carried in vain, if he left the centre un- 
subdued. 

He is simple, nervous, collected, deliberate, 
consecutive, and this without at all degene- 
rating into tameness or preciseness. He has, 
like Fox, all the unpretending plainness which 
belongs to the perfect style of eloquence. 

O my friends, I think sometimes could I 
recall the days that are past, which among 
them should I choose ? not those " merrier 
days," not the " pleasant days of hope," .... 
which I have so often and so feelingly re- 
gretted ; but the days, Coleridge, of a mother's 
fondness for her schoolboy. What would I 
give to call her back to earth for one day, on 
my knees to ask her pardon for all those little 
asperities of temper which, from time to time, 

have given her gentle spirit pain Oh ! 

my friend, cultivate the filial feelings ! and let 
no man think himself released from the kind 
charities of relationship : these shall give peace 
at the last ; these are the best foundations for 

any species of benevolence It is 

the most kindly and natural species of love, 
and we have all the associated trains of 
early feelings to secure its strength and per- 
petuity. 
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The most interesting and original Remains of 
Richard Cecil, long the Minister of St. John's 
Chapel, Bedford Row, London, contain re- 
flections on parental influence of a kindred 
nature. " I had a pious mother, who dropped 
things in my way. I could never rid myself 
of them. I was a professed infidel, . . . but I 
was wretched when by myself. These principles 
and maxims and data spoiled my jollity : . . . 
parental influence cleaves to a man : it harasses 
him; it throws itself continually in his way. 

I detect myself to this day in laying 

down maxims in my family, which I took 
up at three or four years of age, before I 
could possibly know the reason of the thing. 

In some cases perhaps everything 

seems to have been done and exhibited by 
the pious parent in vain. Yet he casts his 
bread upon the waters, and perhaps, after he 
has been in his grave twenty years, his son 

remembers what his father told him 

In the exercise of this influence excess of 
severity is one danger. My mother would 
talk to me, and weep as she talked. I flung 
out of the house with an oath, but wept too 
when I got into the street. Sympathy is the 

powerful engine of a mother There 

are times when a man says, ' I should be glad 
to return, but I should not like to meet that 
face,' if he has been treated with severity. 
Yet excess of laxity is another danger. The 
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case of Eli affords a serious warning : ' Nay, 
my sons, it is no good report that I hear.' 
He ought to have exercised his authority as a 
parent and magistrate in punishing and re- 
straining their crimes." 

Low Ambition. When men of ordinary talent are overcome 

by a desire of being somebody, and are deter- 
mined to be spoken about, &c. *' monstrari 
digito," their obvious course is to be dis- 
orderly ; for, to be distinguished in the path 

Httgh M'Neile, of Order requires extraordinary talent. 

There is nothing more likely to enlarge the 
mind, than to compare the spirit of Burke's 
speeches with that of Cicero's declamations 
against Catiline and Verres, and the other 
celebrated remains of Roman eloquence. It 
is only by such an attentive consideration, and 
such a course of systematic study, that we can 
form a good idea of the difference between 
ancient and modern civilization. 



Civilization 
and Freedom. 
Cicero and 
Burke. 



Foster, 

Church and 
State. 



Sou they, in the " Book of the Church," 
says : *• From the time of the Revolution 
the Church of England has partaken of the 
stability and security of the State. We owe 
to it our moral and intellectual character, as a 
nation, much of our private happiness, much 
of our public strength. Whatever should 
weaken it would in the same degree injure 
the common weal ; whatever should overthrow 
it would, in sure and immediate consequence, 
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bring down the goodly fabric of that Constitu- 
tion, whereof it is a constituent and necessary 
part. If the friends of the Constitution un- 
derstand this as clearly as its enemies, and act 
upon it consistently, and as actively, then will 
the Church and State be safe, and with them 
the liberty and prosperity of our country." 

Les hommes s'attachent a leur religion a Persecution, 
mesure qu'ils souffrent pour elle. VoUaire. 

The great art of life consists in fortitude Perseverance, 
and perseverance. I have rarely seen that a 
man who conscientiously devoted himself to 
the studies and duties of any calling, and did 
not omit to take fair and honourable opportu- 
nities of offering himself to notice, when such 
presented themselves, has not at length got 
forward. Life is like a game at cards ; in the 
long run the skill of the player predominates «^ ^7. , 
over the casualties of the game. Scott. 

There is a similar passage in Terence up- 
on the adage **faber quisque fortunae suae 
est " — " Ita est Vita hominum quasi cum 
ludas tesseris ; si id quod maxime oportet 
cadere non cadit, quod cecidit, id arte ut cor- 
rigas." 

The Spirit of God draws a man out of the The Holy 
world by a holy light, discovering how base 
and false the sweetness of sin is, and how true 
and sad the bitterness is that will follow it ; at 
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the same time setting before his eyes the free 
and happy condition, " the glorious liberty of 
the children of God," the riches of their pre- 
sent enjoyment, and their far larger and assured 
hopes for a better world, making the beauty 
of Jesus Christ visible to the soul, so that it 
comes to him, though his most beloved friends 
and most beloved sins be in the way. It will 
tread upon all to come within the embraces of 
the Saviour ; and say, with St. Paul, " I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision." 



Religion, the 

Nation's 

Strength. 



Experience has evinced, and is evincing 
daily, that m^n of savage hearts and savage 
deeds may be generated from the offscourings 
of civilization, no less than amid the barren- 
ness of the desert. Nay, of the two extremes, 
the savages of civilization are the more dan- 
gerous ; inasmuch as, with the same untame- 
able dispositions, they combine greater know- 
ledge, fiercer passions, ampler means, and, above 
all, a larger field for mischief. The heart 
sickens at considering what evil might be done 
by a few hands, if the rich and brittle edifice 
of prosperity, which, by God's permission, has 
been so laboriously reared in this country 
during a long succession of generations, were 
abandoned by Him, even for a few short 
moments, to human arbitration or vigilance. 
When the Lord had ceased to keep the city, 
we should soon find that the watchman waketh 
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but in vain. For what^ after all, can human 
laws avail against men who own no moral tie ? 
The crafty elude, the sanguine overlook, the 
violent defy them. Apart from their moral 
obligation, their only hold on man is through 
the medium of his bodily fears, and against 
these, the heeurt easily le£u:ns to harden itself, 
and will even take a sort of pride in daring 
them. Since, tben, even laws, if considered 
as merely human ordinances, are so manifestly 
inadequate to the protection of the commu- 
nity, what remains to satisfy the deficiency, 
but religion ? It is that^ and that alone ^ which 
can awaken and keep alive a sense of duty in 
a country, which can bind the moral law upon 
the hearts of men, which can set before their 
reason an Almighty ruler, the ever-present 
witness of all their actions, the hater of in- 
iquity, the punisher of the wicked ; it is re- 
ligion, and that alone, which has the sacred 
power of communicating life to institutions ; 
and which can fix the laws deeply, as with 
living roots, in the imagination and conscience 

of a people. Augustus Hare. 

The more our Church is examined, the more Church of 
her Scriptural nature and practical excellence ^^ ^ * 
will appear. In her constitution she is Apos- 
tolical, in her spirit she is tolerant ; her doc- 
trines are Scriptural ; her liturgy approximates 
to inspiration ; her articles were written in the 
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blood of Reformers ; her prayers consoled the 
hearts of martyrs ; her service combines the 
beauty of order with the charm of variety, 
and the fervour of zeal with the depth of 
devotion. Her utility has been proved in 
seasons of trial, and her excellence has been 
proclaimed by the voice of experience. 
" Walk about our Zion, and go round about 
her; tell the towers thereof; mark ye well 
her bulwarks, consider her palaces ;" and if 
with an unprejudiced mind and a devotional 
spirit, you examine her high character, the 
search will be delightful, the reward abundant. 
She will appear to you the bulwark of sound 
doctrine, and the sanctuary of Scriptural piety ; 
and then a martyr's spirit will be exhibited in 
a martyr's language, while you say, " Though 
I should die with thee, yet will I not deny 
thee." But beware how any of you exclaim, 
although members of a pure church, " The 
temple of the Lord — the temple of the Lord 
are we," while yet your hearts are not the 
temple of a contrite heart and a broken spirit. 
Although there is salvation in the Church of 
England, your Church, however perfect in it- 
self, cannot save you. A form of sound words is 
essentially necessary ; but if you are not your- 
selves " temples of the Holy Ghost," if you 
do not " worship the Lord in spirit and in 
truth," and in the " beauty of holiness," the 
life of religion is wanting ; " one thing thou 
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lackest ;" and even your solemn meetings, like 
the ceremony of a funeral, are nothing but 
the pageantry of the dead. They who honour 
the Lord with lip-service, or draw nigh to Him ' 
in formality, do but trust in lying words ; and 
there can be no greater delusion than to bow 
the knee with affected reverence and devotion, 
while the heart is far from God. 

Thou art not proprietary lord of any thing 
that thou hast, but a steward ; and therefore 
oughtest gladly to be a good steward, that is, 
both faithful and prudent in thy entrusted 
gifts, using all that thou hast to the good of 
the household, and so to the advantage of thy 
Lord and Maker. Hast thou abilities of 
estate, or body, or mind ? let all be thus em- 
ployed. Not only thy outward and common 
gifts of mind, but even saving grace, which* 
seems most intended and appropriated for thy 
private good, yet is not wholly for that ; even 
thy graces are for the good of thy brethren. 
Oh ! that we would consider this in all, and 
look back and mourn on the fruitlessness of 
all that hath been in our hand all our life 
hitherto. If it have not been wholly fruitless, 
yet how far short of that fruit we might have 
brought forth ! 



Bev. C. H. 
Minchin. 
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Leighton, 



The Wisest pnnce that ever sat upon a throne A Nation's 

1 1 n 1 . 1 1 . True Gloiy. 

hath told us that righteousness exalts a nation 
{Prov, xiv. 34). It is not valour in war, but 
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righteousness ; it is not policy in government, 
but righteousness ; it is not wittiness of in- 
vention, but righteousness ; it is not civility 
in behaviour, but righteousness ; it is not 
largeness of dominion, but righteousness ; nor 
is it greatness of command, but righteousness 
that is the honour and the safety, that is the 
renov^n and security of a nation. That nation 
that exalts righteousness, that nation shall cer- 
tainly be exalted by righteousness. It is not 
Ahithophel's policy; it is not Jeroboam's calves 
in Dan and Bethel ; it is not Jehu's pompous 
zeal ; it is not Goliath's sword ; it is not rich 
mines of gold and silver, nor magazines, nor 
armies, nor counsels, nor fleets, nor forts, — 
but justice and righteousness that exalts a 
nation, and that v^ill make a mean people 
to become a great, glorious, and a famous 
people in the world. The world is a ring, and 
righteousness is the diamond in that ring ; the 
world is a body, and righteousness and justice 
is the soul of that body. Ah, England ! 
England ! so long as judgment runs down like 
waters in the midst of thee, and righteousness 
as a mighty stream, thou shalt not die, but 
live, and bear up bravely against all gainsayers 
and soothsayers. 



The Ark of 
Christ. 



Through all the gusts of temptations and 
floods of afflictions, we shall be borne safe in 
Christ's ark. Nothing shall pluck them out 
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of His hand. (John x. S8.) Satan cannot, be 
is cast out ; tyrants cannot, for if we suffer, 
we conquer ; sin cannot, for grace abounds 
above sin ; sickness cannot, for God is strongest 
when we are weakest ; death cannot, that ser- 
pent hath lost the sting. Indeed all our voyage 
is a tempestuous navigation ; the port whither 
we are bound, supernal felicity ; the sea we 
must pass, full of raging calamity ; the ship 
wherein we sail, full of sweet security. There 
will be cross winds, but let us rest in the ark, 
the Church, and trust in the Pilot, Christ ; 
and our danger is not half so sure as our de- 
liverance ; we may fail of grievous afflictions 
on earth ; we shall not fail of glorious salva- 
tion in Heaven. 



ThofttM Adams, 



General thoughts and notions of heaven and Contemplation 
glory do but fluctuate up and down in the 
mind, and very little influence it to other 
duties; but assiduous contemplations will 
give the mind such distinct apprehensions of 
heavenly things, as shall duly affect it with 
the glory of them. The more we discern of 
the glory and excellency of them in their own 
nature, of their suitableness to ours, as our 
only proper rest and blessedness, as the per- 
fection and complement of what is already 
begun in us by grace, of the restless tendency 
of all gracious dispositions and inclinations of 
our hearts towards their enjoyment, — the more 
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will faith be established in its cleaving to 
them. So in the contemplation of these 
things consists the principal food of faith, 
whereby it is nourished and strengthened ; and 
we are not to expect much work where there 
is not provision of proper food for them that 
labour. No wonder if we find faith faint and 
weak in the work it has to do, which ofttimes 
is great and weighty, if we neglect to guide it 
daily to that which should administer strength 
to it. 



Sins of 
Omission. 



"Very rudely must our sins of omission oft- 
times recur to the mind. Chief of all when 
we are suddenly aroused from apathy by the 
knowledge that it is no longer possible for us 
to discharge the great debt of love and kind- 
ness which we owed. We pass away from the 
parents' home, or the child passes away from 
our home ; mountains rise and oceans roll be- 
tween us and friend or brother ; chief of all, 
death raises its impenetrable barrier. Oh ! 
those kind deeds which we might have done, 
and we have not done them. Oh ! those loving 
words that we might have said, and we have 
not said them. Oh ! those high-souled words 
of truth and justice, of warning and encour- 
agement, which might have aided the efforts 
of the struggling and checked the debasement 
of the falling, and we never stepped aside 
from our selfish narrow conventional ways to 
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Monuments and tributes to the memory of Monuments, 
the dead- and the honour of the living may 
be so common as to be worthless. " Ut enim 
populi Romani honores quondam fuerunt rari 
et tenues ob eamque causam gloriosi ; nunc 
autem effusi atque obsoleti ; sic olim apud 
Athenienses fuisse reperimus, namque huic 
Miltiadi, qui Athenas totamque Grseciam 
liberavit, talis honos tributus est in porticu 
quae Paecile vocatur, cum pugna defingere- 
tur Marathonia, ut in decem praetorum nu- 
mero prima ejus imago poneretur, isque hor- 
taretur milites prselium committerent. Idem 
ille populus; posteaquam majus imperium est 
nactuSy et largitione magistratuum corruptus 
est^ trecenas statuas Demetrio Phalerio de- 
crevit." 



Cornelius 
Nepos. (?) 



" Who noble ends by noble means attains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile, or in chains ; 
Like great Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed." 

"To dwell no longer in characterising the 
depravities of the Church, and how they 
sprung and how they took increase ; when I 
recall to mind at last, after so many dark ages, 
wherein the huge overshadowing train of error 
had almost swept all the stars out of the 
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Honest Means 
to a good end. 



The Refor- 
mation. 



firmament of the Church, how the bright and 
blissful Reformation (by divine power) struck 
through the black and settled night of igno- 
rance and anti-Christian tyranny, methinks a 
sovereign and reviving joy must needs rush 
into the bosom of him that reads or hears, and 
the sweet odour of the returning Gospel im- 
bathe his soul with the fragrancy of heaven. 
Then was the sacred Bible sought out of the 
dusty corners, where profane falsehood and 
neglect had thrown it, the schools opened, 
divine and human learning raked out of the 
embers of forgotten tongues, the princes and 
cities trooping apace to the new-erected banner 
of salvation ; the martyrs, with the irresistible 
might of weakness, shaking the powers of 
darkness, &c." 

Freedom The profoundest feeling of duty has given 

springs from ^^^ ^^ ^Yie deepest feeling of liberty. Liberty 

would have been lost over and over again, but 
for that sense of divine duties to be fulfilled, 
which has compelled men to claim the rights 
which are the condition of those duties. Chris- 
tianity has expanded the finite idea of ancient 
ethics into an infinite law of duty. Man must 
be free, because he has this moral destiny to 
fulfil. Luther, when he set individuals forth 
against Church authority and tradition, ut- 
tered the principle of the emancipation of 
man's life and love from external bondage — 
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the breaking of every chain, of mind or body. 
The spirit of the times, like the spirit in 
Hamlet, is a mole that works underground, 
and is long in coming to the surface ; and so 
it was with this Protestant principle. SpectatoVfiQei, 

Virtue is its own reward, and brings with it Virtue, 
the truest and highest pleasures : but they 
who cultivate it for the pleasure's sake are 
selfish, not religious ; and will never gain the 
pleasure, because they can never have the 

virtue. *^' ^- Newman. 

" In the night His song shall be with me." 
PscUm xlii. 8. 

It passeth knowledge, that dear love of Thine, 
My Jesus, Saviour ; yet this soul of mine 
Would of Thy love, in all its breadth and 

length. 
Its height and depth, its everlasting strength. 

Know more and more. 
It passeth telling, that dear love of Thine, 
My Jesus, Saviour ; yet these lips of mine 
Would fain proclaim to sinners, far and near, 
A love which can remove all guilty fear. 

And love beget. 
It passeth praises, that dear love of Thine, 
My Jesus, Saviour ; yet this heart of mine 
Would sing that love, so full, so rich, so free. 
Which brings a rebel sinner, such as me. 

Nigh unto God. 
J5J51 



tion. 



But though I cannot sing, or tell, or know 

The fulness of Thy love, while here below, 

My empty vessel I may freely bring ; 

O Thou who art of love the living spring, 

My vessel fill. 
« « « « « 

And when my Jesus face to face I see. 
When at His lofty throne I bow the knee. 
Then of His love, in all its breadth and length, 
Its height and depth, its everlasting strength, 

MaryShekleton My SOul shall sing. 

Self-Dedica- ** I beseech you therefore, Brethren, by 

the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to 
God, which is your reasonable service. And 
be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good, and ac- 
ceptable, and perfect will of God." {Romans 
xii. 1, 2.) " Therefore,'' Wherefore ? (Romans 
xi. 32, 33.) " For God hath concluded them 
all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
all. O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How un- 
searchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out !" " Therefore" is also a de- 
duction from Romans viii. 15 to 17, and 32, 34. 
The gift of the Holy Spirit "to them that 
love God ;" and from the love of God in Christ, 
" that died, yea rather, that is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also 
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raaketh intercession;" and from the love of God, 
who "spared not his own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all." 

Let us not despair of any thing ; our Saviour 
is risen, our High Priest is entered within the 
vail, hath taken possession of the highest 
heaven, where he continually makes interces- 
sion for us. Such a High Priest as is kind 
and compassionate, and tender-hearted, that 
knoweth our frame, and remembereth that we 
are but dust, that pities our weakness, and is 
sensible of the difficulties we have to conflict 
with, as having Himself had sufficient experi- 
ence of them. And withal, such a High Priest 
as is able to save to the uttermost all those 
that come unto God through Him. 

If our hearts do not answer Christ's, it is a 
sad indication that we have not an interest in 
Him; for the application of His merits is 
always joined with the imitation of His vir- 
tues, and the reflection of His love. 

Giving of thanks, and praise, and honout, 
and glory unto God, shall remain in the 
kingdom of heaven and of glory. It is now 
the continual blessed exercise of the glorious 
angels and saints in heaven ; and it shall be 
ours, when we shall be translated thither. Oh, 
that we would learn often to practise here what 
we hope shall be our eternal exercise there ! 
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High Priest. 
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Sharpe, 



An interest in 
Christ. 



W. Bates, 



Thankfulness 
and Praise. 



Oh^ that we would accustom ourselves^ being 
'' filled with the Spirit/' to speak to ourselves 
in ''psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in our hearts to 
the Lord ; giving thanks always for all things 
unto God, and the Father, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ !" Consider the multitude, 
and variety, and continuance of God's bless- 
ings: — If thou hadst received but one, or a 
few of those benefits, yet thanks were due, 
more than thou art able to return. But 
how canst thou excuse thine unthankfulness ? 
When his mercies are renewed every morn- 
ing — nay, every moment — ^his angels are about 
thee, though thou knowest it not; from a 
thousand unknown dangers He delivereth thee, 
which thou suspectest not. Thy very life and 
being thou owest to Him : resolve then, to 
serve Him in truth with all your heart, for 
consider how great things He hath done for 

Bp, Sanderson, you. 

Honour. He who keeps a strict account with honour, 

fears no dangers, and does no base actions. 
Hold this fast, and it is almost impossible 

Guicciardini. that all things should not succeed with you. 

Saving for Old " An old man wants just that particular kind 

^®' of strength which a young man wastes. Many 

a foolish young fellow will throw away on a 

holiday, a certain amount of nervous energy, 

which he will never feel the want of, till he is 
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seventy ; and then how much he will want it ! 
It is curious, but true, that the excesses of 
twenty, may intensify the rheumatism of 
threescore. It is a fact, that overtasking the 
eyes at fourteen, may necessitate the aid of 
spectacles at forty, instead of eighty. Save up 
for old age ; but save more than money ; save 
health, save honour, save knowledge, save the 
recollection of good deeds and innocent plea- 
sures, save pure thoughts, save friends, save 
love, save rich stores of that kind of wealth, 
which time cannot diminish, nor death take 
away. Then a youth of prudence will be 
followed by an age of peace." 

If a man be compassionate towards the Kindness and 

afflictions of others, it shows that his heart is GoWenlftule. 
like the noble tree that is wounded itself 

when it gives the balm. Lord Bacon. 

" Beneficence is a duty. He who frequently 
practises it, and sees his benevolent intentions 
realized, at length comes really to love him to 
whom he has done good. When, therefore, it 
is said, * Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,' it is not meant thou shalt love him 
first, and do good to him in consequence of 
that love, but thou shalt do good to thy 
neighbour, and this thy beneficence will en- 
gender in thee that love to mankind, which is 
the fulness and consummation of the inclination 
to do good." 
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"Every good act, says Mahomet, is char- 
ity. Your smiling in your brother's face is 
charity ; an exhortation of your fellow-men 
to virtuous deeds is equal to alms-giving ; 
your putting a wanderer on the right road 
is charity; your removing stones and thorns 
and other obstructions from the road is 
charity." 

The Peace- An anecdote is mentioned in that interestinsf 

maker. " 

book "Light in the Dwelling," by the author 

of " Peep of Day," of two eminent ministers 

of the Gospel. They had quarrelled, they 

refused to speak to each other, when another 

eminent minister thus reconciled them, when 

other endeavours had been tried in vain. He 

wrote and left at the house of each these 

lines: 

" How rare that task a prosperous issue finds. 
Which seeks to reconcile discordant minds ; 
I]ow many scruples rise, at passion's touch. 
This, yields too little, and that, asks too much ; 
Each wishes each with other's eyes to see. 
And many sinners can't make two agree. 
What mediation then the Saviour shewed. 
Who, singly, reconciled us all to God." 

It is said that upon receiving the lines, each 
minister left his residence to seek the other. 
They met in the street, where a perfect recon- 
ciliation took place. This is an instance of 
the manner in which the true Christian makes 
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peace between brethren, and of the success 
with which God blesses his efforts. 

This has been for some thirty years a deep Scripture its 

. . « , , ,1 , own Adyooate, 

conyiction of my soul, that no book can be 

written in behalf of the Bible like the Bible 

itself. Man's defences are man*s word 

The Bible is God's Word, and through it 

God the Holy Ghost, who spake it, speaks 

to the soul which closes not itself against it. Pusey. 

Meditate upon the power of God, and press Power of God. 
it often upon your minds. We conclude 
many things of God that we do not prac- 
tically suck the comfort of, for want of deep 
thoughts of it and frequent inspection into it. 
We believe God to be true, yet distrust Him ; 
we acknowledge Him powerful, yet fear the 
motion of every straw. Many truths, though 
assented to in our understandings, are kept 
under hatches by corrupt affections, and have 
not their due influence, because they are not 
brought forth into the open air of our souls 
by meditation. If we will but search our 
hearts, we shall find it is the power of God we 
often doubt of. When the heart of Ahaz and 
his subjects trembled at the combination of 
the Syrian and Israelitish kings against him, 
for want of a confidence in the power of God, 
God sends His prophet with commission to 
work a miraculous sign at his own choice, to 
cheer up his fainting heart ; and when he re- 
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Man a Reli- 
gious Being. 



John Dawson, 
HuU. 

Trathfolness. 



fused to ask a sign out of diffidence of that 
Almighty power, the prophet complains of it 
as an affront to his Master. — {Isa. vii. 12, 13.) 
Moses, so great a friend of God, was over- 
taken with this kind of unbelief, after all the 
experiments of God's miraculous acts in 
Egypt ; the answer God gives him manifests 
this to be at the core : " Has the Lord's hand 
waxed short ?" — {Numbers xi. 23.) 

Man is essentially a religious being. Of the 
fact that he is immortal, he is deeply conscious. 
Another world is around him, and haunts him. 
In his lonely and meditative hours, its still 
small voice visits his inner ear, and seals in- 
struction. There still echo in the chambered 
shell, however faintly, the anthems of that sea 
from which it has been washed to the shores 
of earth. Eternity is too strongly stamped 
on the human soul ever to be obliterated ; and 
therefore any literature, which does not re- 
cognise these facts, aims too low, as not ad- 
dressing man as he is, nor reaching the high 
tide-line of his actual yearnings and aspira- 
tions. [Preface to " Song of a Pilgrim" and 
other poems.] 

Above all things we must preserve our truth- 
fulness in science so pure, that we must eschew 
every false appearance — we must not write the 
very smallest thing as certain, of which we are 
not fully convinced ; when we have to express 
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a conjecture, we must endeavour to exhibit 
the precise degree of probability we attach to 
it. If when we lay down our pen we cannot 
say in the sight of God, '* Upon strict exam- 
ination I have not knowingly written anything 
that is not true, and have never deceived either 
regarding myself or others; I have not ex- 
hibited my most inveterate opponent in any 
light which I could not justify upon my 
death-bed:" if we cannot do this, then 
study and literature render us unrighteous 
and sinful. 



Niebuhr. 



The true end of education is to unfold and EducatioD. 
direct aright our whole nature. Its office is 
to call forth power of every kind; power of 
thought, affection, will, and outward action; 
power to reason, to judge, to contrive ; power 
to adopt good ends firmly, and to pursue them 
efficiently ; power to govern ourselves, and to 
influence others ; power to gain and to spread 
happiness. Reading is but an instrument; 
education is to teach its best use. Education 
should labour to inspire a profound love of 
truth, and to teach the processes of investiga- 
tion. A sound logic, by which we mean the 
science or art which instructs us in the laws of 
reasoning and evidence, in the true methods 
of inquiry, and in the sources of false judg- 
ments, is an essential part of a good educa- 
tion. 
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Lord Falkland. There were very few classic authors in the 

Greek or Latin tongue that Lord Falkland 
did not read with great exactness ; he had read 
all the Greek and Latin Fathers, all the most 
allowed and authentic ecclesiastical writers, 
and all the councils, with wonderful care and 
observation ; . . . . and in all those contro- 
versies he had so dispassioned a consideration, 
such a candour in his nature, and so profound 
a charity in his conscience, that in those points 
in which he was in his own jvidgment most 
clear he never thought the worse, or in any 
degree declined the familiarity, of those who 
were of another mind; which, without ques- 
tion, is an excellent temper for the propa- 

Clarendon, gation and advancement of Christianity. 



Tolerance of 
Opinions. 



Sir Thomas 
Brown, 



A Principle of 
Action. 



S, G, Fichte. 



I cannot fall out or contemn a man for an 
error, or conceive why a difference in opinion 
should divide an affection In all dis- 
putes, so much as there is of passion, so much 
there is of nothing to the purpose; for then 
reason, like a bad hound, spends upon a false 
scent, and forsakes the question first started. 

As with calmness and devotion I reverence 
this higher Providence, so in my actions ought 
I to reverence the freedom of other beings 
around me. The question for me is not what 
they according to my conceptions ought to do, 
but what I may venture to do in order to in- 
duce them to do it. 
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The influence of Scripture on the mind is 
to make one feel as if they could truly forgive 
all who had ever oflended them ; and often, 
when irritated by the perverseness of some of 
my native followers, the feeling has almost 
instantly subsided into placidity in hearing 
the loving tones of these beautiful words. 

Although men bred in learning are perhaps 
to seek in points of convenience and reasons of 
state and accommodations for the present, yet, 
on the other hand, to recompense this they are 
perfect in those plain grounds of religion, 
justice, honour, and moral virtue, which, if they 
be well and watchfully pursued, there will be 
seldom use of those other expedients, no more 
than of physic in a well-directed body. 

Few are sufficiently sensible of the import- 
ance of that economy in reading, which selects 
almost exclusively the very first order of 
books. Why, except for some special reason, 
read an inferior book, at the very time you 
might be reading one of the highest order ? 

Of the every-day frets and worries ... of 
our ordinary life, ... we are wont to say 
with a petulant submission, • • .we know they 
are good for us ; we must needs bear them ; we 
cannot escape them. . . • Hundreds, because 
they do not murmur, think they are patient ; 
.... and because they do not complain, 

suppose they are resigned Now the 
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John Foster, 

Frets and 
Worries. 



Misft Sewelh 

Only in Christ 
is Unity. 



Hengstenherg, 

Wisdom de- 
rived from God. 



moment we can look at these as offered to us 
by God — to be accepted by us ... as part of 
our work for our Lord's sake — a new spirit is 
given us : we no longer bear merely ; we act, 
and struggle, and live with Him and for Him. 

{John xvii. ^3.) " I in them, and Thou in 
Me, that they may be made perfect in one," — 
that they may be perfected into one. A 
blessed residuum of the unity which Christ 
prays for is even now present in the Church, 

notwithstanding all appearances No 

other way leads to the consummation of this 
oneness, but a sinking deeper into Christ ; and 
the conflict which seeks to remove the obsta- 
cles to the defeper sinking into Him, is often 
more helpful to unity than the attempts to 
establish an enforced unity. 

If you consider the wisdom of the spider in 
her web, which is both her house and net — 
the artifice of the bee in her comb, which is 
both her chamber and granary — the provision 
of the ant in her repositories for corn — the 
wisdom of the Creator is illustrated by them. 
Whatsoever excellency you see in any creature, 
is an image of some excellency in God. The 
skill of the artificer is visible in the fruits of 
his art: a workman transcribes his spirit in 
the work of his hands. All arts among men 
are the rays of Divine wisdom shining out 
upon them, and by a common gift of the 
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Spirit enlightening their minds to curious 
inventions. ** I, Wisdom, find out the know- 
ledge of witty inventions ;" {Proverbs viii. 12.) 
that is, I give a faculty to men to find them 
out. Whatsoever wisdom there is in the 
world, it is but a shadow of the wisdom of 
God ; a small rivulet derived from Him ; a 
spark leaping out from uncreated wisdom. Ohamock. 

Four thousand years this volume (the Bible) The Bible, 
has withstood not only the iron tooth of time, 
but all the physical and intellectual strength 
of man. Pretended friends have endeavoured 
to corrupt and betray it ; kings and princes 
have perseveringly sought to banish it from 
the world; the civil and military powers of 
the greatest empires of the world have been 
leagued for its destruction ; the fires of perse- 
cution have been lighted to consume it and its 
friends together ; and at many seasons deaths 
in its most horrid forms, has been the almost 
certain consequence of affording it an asylum 
from the fury of its enemies. Though it has 
been ridiculed more bitterly, misrepresented 
more grossly, opposed more rancorously, and 
burnt more frequently than any other book, 
and perhaps than all other books united, it is 
so far from sinking under the efforts of its 
enemies, that the probability of its surviving 
until the final consummation of all things is 
now much greater than ever. The rain has de- 
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The Limits of 
!Beason. • 



sqended^ the floods have come^ the storm has 
arisen and beat upon it ; but it fell not, for it 
was founded upon a rock. Like the burning 
bush^ it has been in the flames, yet it is still 
unconsumed ; a sufficient proof, were there no 
other, that He who spake from the bush is the 
Author of the Bible. 

" Depend upon it," said his Royal Highness, 
" that the interests of classes now separated are 
identical ; and it is only ignorance which pre- 
vents their union, to the advantage of each 
other. To dispel this ignorance, and to shew 
how man can meet man, notwithstanding the 
complicated state of civilized society, ought to 
be the aim of every philanthropic person ; and 
this was more peculiarly the duty of those who, 
under heaven, enjoyed wealth, station, and 
distinction." 

Within her own province, and among her 
own objects^ let Reason go forth, conquering 
and to conquer. The finite objects, which she 
can clearly and distinctly conceive, are her 
lawful empire and her true glory. The count- 
less phenomena of the visible world, the un- 
seen things which lie in the depths of the 
human soul, — these are given into her hand, 
and over them she may reign in unquestioned 
dominion. But when she strives to approach 
too near to the hidden mysteries of the Infi- 
pite ; when, not content with beholding afar 
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off the partial and relative manifestations of 
God's presence, she would ** turn aside and see 
this great sight," and know why God has re- 
vealed Himself thus; the voice of the Lord 
Himself is heard, as it were, speaking in warn- 
ing from the midst, "Draw not nigh hither; 
put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground." ManseU. 

He is a traveller into former times, whence The Church 
he hath learnt their language and fashions. quaiy. 

He baits at middle antiquity, but lodges 
not till he comes at that which is ancient 
indeed. Little skill in antiquity inclines a 
man to popery ; but depth in that study 
brings him about again 

He carefully marks the declination of the 
Church from the primitive purity, observing 
how sometimes humble devotion was con- 
tented to lie down, whilst proud superstition 
got on her back. 

He doth not so adore the ancients as to 
despise the modem. Grant them but dwarfs, 
yet stand they on giants' shoulders, and may 
see the further. Sure as stout champions of 
truth follow in the rear, as ever marched in the 
front. Besides, as one excellently observes, 
" Antiquitas seculi juventus mundi." These 
times are the ancient times, when the world is 
ancient, and not those which we count ancient 
by a computation backwards from ourselves. Thomas FuUer. 
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Through what? Through night to Light ! what tho the shadows 

and whither ? , 

dense 
All nature's face enwrap in darkening shroud ; 
Look up, look up ! the glorious morning sun 
Breaks in rich radiance through the envious 

cloud ! 

Through storm to rest! what tho' the earth 

and heaven 
Are tost by angry winds and tempest wild ; 
Look up, look up ! from clouds by whirlwinds 

riven 
Emerges tender stillness, soft and mild ! 

Through frost to Spring ! what tho' the cruel 

blasts 
Of Eurus sweep across the icy plain ; 
Look up, look up ! the gentle breath of Spring 
Shall kiss the world to loveliness again ! 

Through strife to peace! what tho' through 

crowded spears 
A thousand deaths surround thee everywhere ; 
Look up, look up ! from the hot battle field 
The cry of victory doth peace declare ! 

Through toil to sleep ! what tho' the mid-day 

heat 
Hath left thee wearied, worn, and hard beset ; 
Look up, look up ! the cooling breath of eve 
Shall rock thee into peaceful slumber yet ! 
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Through cross to crown ! what tho' life's care 

and grief 
With giant strength surround thy feeble heart; 
Look up, look up ! for out of pain — relief — 
The peace of God shall bid all sin depart ! 

Through woe to joy ! what tho' atmidnight hour, 
And through day's sunshine, tears thine eyes 

bedim ; 
Look up, look up ! One watches from on high ; 
Thy tear-stain*d eyes lift up, lift up to Him ! 

Through death to life ! tho' through a vale of 

tears, 
A field by thistles, thorns, and weeds o'ergrown. 
It leads thee onwards, upwards to the Land 
Where only peace and blessedness are known ! m. a, 8, J, 

When the moral sense can explain The Atone- 

the presence, nay, the reign, of evil in the ^^^ 
works of the Almighty, All-Good God, then 
let it say to Him, " Thus and thus doth it 
befit Thee to remedy it. It befitteth Thee 
not to lay the punishment of the guilty upon' 
the innocent." • • • But since neither moral 
sense, nor even illumined intellect, can see more 
than this, how even evil worketh to good to 
those who love God, then we may well cease 
to measure by our notions the justice and 
holinesss of the Infinite and All-Holy, in 
remedying that evil which we confessedly do 
not understand. 
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Christ was " to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness." Intellect has 
no advantage in appreciating the Cross of 
Christ, else the Gospel would not be the 
Gospel of the poor. Ask not those who have 
looked from without, as a man might look 
from without on the storied panes of a Church 
and complain that all looked dark and cold, 
because he had never seen the light from 
heaven stream through them, and exhibit 
them radiant with glory from above. But 
ask those, whose book has been the four 
Gospels ; the rule of whose life has been 
the Passion of their Saviour ; who have 
studied it letter by letter, until their soul 
has been transfigured into some likeness of 
the Redeemer ; from whose mind, by daily 
meditation, the image of the crucified de- 
parted not; who have reverently suffered in 
the suffering of their Redeemer for them, and 
joyed in His joy. They would be amazed at 
the thought, that such exceeding love could 
be repugnant to the " moral sense" of man, 
to whom it is shewn. They joy with reverent 
amazement at that boundless pity, that in- 
estimable charity, that He, the Innocent, was 
** willingly afliicted," in order that we, the 
Pusey. guilty, might be freed. 

The Bible. She knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 
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And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
He, lost in errors his vain heart prefers ; 
She, safe in the simplicity of hers. 

C'est la faveur supreme que la Providence 
reserve quelquefois aux amis sinceres de la 
verity et de I'humanite, a qui il n'a pas ete 
donne de marcher toujours ensemble et de se 
soutenir mutuellement dans les travaux de 
la vie ; quand ils en entrevoient le terme 
quand ils se reposent et se recueillent avant 
d'y toucher, parvenus, chacun par sa route, 
sur les hauteurs ou brille la grande lumiere, 
ils se reconnaissent, se rapprochent, et s'unis- 
sent dans une commune esperance et une 
mutuelle equite. Union tardive, et peut-^tre 
inutile pour leur propre temps et pour leur 
destinee mondaine, mais non pour leur gloire 
et pour leur cause ; car ils arrivent ainsi 
ensemble,' en rangs complets et serres, devant 
les generations qui leur succedent, puissants 
peut-etre un jour, par leurs idees et leur 
exemple, dans cet avenir dont Dieu seul 
a le secret. 



Cowper* 

Experience 
tends to Unity. 



QuizoU 



Let not the name of God be evil spoken of Example, 
through us. His name is holy. " Woe be 
unto the vrorld," saith Christ, " because of 
offences; for it must needs be that offences 
come; but woe be unto that man by whom 

the offence cometh." The light of God 
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sliines in the darkness of this world. It is the 
sweet incense and savour of God. Whereso- 
ever the breath thereof is received, it bringeth 



Bishop Jewel. life. 



Why should we to such very little purpose 
hover uncertainly about these lower regions, 
and spend our time and pains groping in the 
dark ? No ; let our minds enlarge their 
thoughts, and take a nobler range ; leave all 
created objects behind, and run, and mount, 
and fly aloft ; and, taking Faith to the assist- 
ance of Reason, fix the eye with the utmost 
intenseness our nature will bear upon the 

Creator, the universal cause For no 

beauty is so charming, no pleasure so trans- 
porting, as that with which our minds are 
feasted, when our greedy sight and eager 
affections are elevated and bent upon our 
Saviour as their only proper centre* 

One glance of God, a touch of His love, 
will free and enlarge the heart, so that it 
can deny all, and part with ail, and make 
an entire renouncement of all, to follow Him* 
• . • . He can stretch and expand thy straitened 
heart, can hoist and spread the sails within 
thee, and then carry thee on swiftly, filling 
them, not with the vain air of men's applause, 
but with the sweet breathings and soft gales 
of His own Spirit, which carry it straight to 
the desired haven. 
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I rejoice that I have a creed with which 
I can face death and eternity^ and which 
makes this life often a joyous worship, and 
always a patient endurance. My prayer is for 
a closer union to Christ my Saviour; to be 
able to say as St. Thomas did, with my whole 
heart, " My Lord and my God ;" to realize to 
the fullest extent His personality and His 
humanity; and to walk in Hi^ steps as a 
lowly follower, and disciple, and servant. 
For all my friends, as for myself, I ever 
ask this blessing. It includes every thing, 
and will open in good time all the locked 
secrets of Providence, and furnish not a but 
the theory of the universe. 

One of the most scientific men of the age, 
of world-wide celebrity, wrote, *' I am sup- 
posed to pay too much respect to the Bible, 
which I believe to be the Word of God." 

Wonder not at your trials, be they ever so 
strange, and grievous, and distressing. " All 
is well." Some secret end is to be answered 
which you see not. God is in all ; the hand 
and love of a Father are there. They are to 
purge from sin, to wean from the world, to 
bring you to the footstool of God, to shew 
you that your rest is not here, that it is 
beyond the grave. What though they make 
you smart, they do you the more good. This 
argues your sensibleness under the rod ; that 
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isy not a rod which does not cause smart. 
There is not one of our many trials which 
we could well spare. Do not think any trial 
sanctified till you have a suitable frame for 
the trial, whatever it be. Are you humbled ? 
Are you prayerful? Are you submissive? 
Have you looked inward and confessed your 
sins, saying, " Take away all iniquity ?" If 
affliction h^ not brought you to this, it has 
done you no good. For all you may have 
borne, ** His anger is not turned away, but 
His hand is stretched out still.** 



Principles of 
Conduct. 



Andrew Beid, 



Fame is like a shadow; pursue it, and it 
will flee from thee: leave it, and it will 
follow thee. 

To live for this life only, it were to live 
for nothing. 

I would not trample on a worm, and I would 
not succumb to an emperor. 

In 1648, the leaders of the Parliamentary 
army met at Windsor, and had a prayer 
meeting of three days' continuance ; the 
longest heads and stoutest hearts in England. 



Grotias. 



Mackintosh says of Grotius, " In times 
of the most furious civil and religious 
faction, he preserved his name unspotted, 
and he knew how to reconcile fidelity to 
his own party with moderation towards 
his opponents." Yet Grotius, shortly before 
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his death, is reported to have said, "Vitam 
perdidi, operose nihil agendo." 

Historians often mistake their own views 
for the spirit of the times : 

Die zeiten der Vergangepheit 
Sind uns ein Buch mit sieben Segeln ; 
Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 
Das ist im Gnind, der Herren eigner Geist 
In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln. 

Demosthenes in ilia pro Ctesiphonte ora- 
tione, summissius a principio : Deinde, cum de 
legibus disputat, pressius: post sensim inci- 
dens judices ut vidit ardentes in reliquis exul- 
tavit audacius. 



Spirit of the 
Times. 
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Cicero, 



In recommending an acquaintance with the QuinctUian. 
best poets to a public speaker, Quinctilian 
remarks : Praecipue velut attrita quotidiano 
actu forensi ingenia, optime rerum talium 
blanditia reparantur, antiqua comoedia facun- 
dissima libertatis, et plurimum virium habet, 
et nescio an ullus, post Homerum, aut simi- 
lior est oratoribus, aut ad oratores faciendos 
aptior : Aristophanes et Eupolis praecipui. 

Ne id quidem tacendum est, quod eidem 
Ciceroni placet, nullum nostrum usquam 
negligentem esse sermonem : quicquid lo- 
quemur, ubicunque, sit pro sua scilicet 
portione perfectum. Scribendum certe num- 
quam est magis, quam cum multa dicemus 
extempore. Ita enim servabitur pondus. 
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In primis omnis sui vitiosa jactatio est, elo- 
queotisB tamen in oratore praecipue : affertque 
audientibus non fastidium modo^ sed plerum- 
que etiam odium. Abjectos aut summittentes 
se^ libenter allevamus^ quia hoc facere tan- 
quam majores videmur, et quoties discessit 
semulatio, succedit humanitas. 

As dimpling in beauty the moonlit rill 

Through groves sequestered lonely, still, 

Through vales and mossy meads along, 

Winds in an endless trance of song, 

Unruffled save when the light breeze 

That wafts the blossom from the trees. 

Kisses its waves in amorous play, 

As gently rippling it dances away. 

So may thy years, my Susan ! glide 

In one unbroken gentle tide ! 

And when thou'rt wakened from the dream. 

That wraps thee on youth's sunny stream. 

And thou hast found that all on earth 

Is only pain, or hollow mirth. 

Oh ! may thine eye be fixed above 

On Bethlehem's Star of peace and love ; 

Where in an endless morn of light, 

Ten thousand harps in praise unite : 

That haven, where thy bark shall be 

Anchored throughout Eternity ! 

I set before me the infinite mercy of being 
permitted to do the will of God — of the love 
of Christ, which was so disinterested — but 
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ben an opportunity offers of speaking for 
e good of others^ or assisting a poor person^ 
y will makes a thousand foolish excuses. It 
Duld rather go on wrapt in self, and leave 
e world to perish. May I cheerfully resign 
y ease and life in the service of Jesus, to 
tiom I owe so much ! 

Every moment is immortal ! every moment 
all return and lay its whole freight, nothing 
5t, its every whisper, every thought, before 
e throne ; the throne of Him who sent it to 
an on that commission, and commands it 
ick on the stated day to make its report; 
be registered in eternity ! Tell our gay 
flers, that there is no such thing as a trifle 
»on earth. Can any thing be a trifle, that 
s an effect eternal ? 



Henry M arty n. 

Sin imperish- 
able. 



Dr, Young, 



O everlasting Wisdom ! the Maker, Re- Prayer, 
emer, and Governor of all things ! let some 
ams from Thy heavenly light descend upon 
3, to illuminate my dark mind, and quicken 
f dead heart ; to inflamp me with ardent 
sre to Thee, and direct my steps in obedience 
Thy laws, through the gloomy shades of 
Is world, into that region of eternal light 
d bliss, where Thou reignest in perfect 
iry and majesty, one God ever blessed, 

>rld without end. Amen. Isaac Barrow. 

Life is short, but the consequences of evil Sin. 
ample are indeflnite ; and when the sinner 
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Douglas, 

Silent Piety. 



A Comforter. 



is departed to another worlds he leav 
consequences of his transgression behin 
like the seeds scattered to the winds, 
spread and multiply in an uninterrupte 
cession. This reflection may lead us 
claim with deep feeling, " Blessed 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
covered." 

It is a remark of Paley, in his morj 
losophy, that the " silent piety, which c 
in a habit of tracing the Creator's wisdc 
goodness in the objects around us, or 
history of His dispensation of referrii 
blessings we enjoy to His bounty, or 
sorting to His succour in our distress, mi 
sibly be more acceptable to the Deitj 
any visible expressions of devotion 



JJ, H, J, 



ever. 

Religion is a friend, to whom sickne 
sorrow, calamity and disappointment, gi^ 
new warmth and steadiness, unveiling, 1 
moon, her full beauty, when the hours 
and youth and pleasure are passed awa^ 
when the shades of evening or of deatl 
on us, she pours a bright lustre, even 
darkness of the tomb. " Remember, 
fore, thy Creator in the days of thy 
ere the evil times come, and the day 
nigh, wherein thou shalt say, I have no pi 
in them." 
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No one can avoid seeing how happy an Prayer. 
Beet the intercessionary part of prayer must 
•"ve in sweetening our tempers, in reconcih'ng 
to all about us, and causing every un- 
Lendly passion to die away within us. We 
vinot offer up prayers for our fellow-men, 
Lthout setting them before our minds as 
LTtaking of the same nature with ourselves, 
Lble to the same wants and sufferings, and in 
e same helpless circumstances, as children of 
^ same father, and heirs of the same hopes. 

Our thoughts, like the waters of the ocean, 
bien exhaled towards heaven, lose all their 
Xterness and saltness, and sweeten into an 
niable humanity, until they descend in gentle 
owers of love and sweetness on our fellow- 



jRichard Price, 

Communion 
with God. 



di 



A very young child may learn to pray real 
■"ayer ; but it is not by the mere saying of a 
^ayer night and morning. It must be by 
.lling his mind to the daily mercies of God, 
veiling his heart to the happiness of having 
at God always near; by dwelling on the 
vely character and glorious offices of Jesus, 
I His works of love, all His bright promises, 
id all His power to perform them. 

In all ordinary cases we see intuitively, at 
:rst view, what is our duty, what is the honest 
^t. This is the ground of the observation, 
lat the first thought is often the best. In 
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Prayer of the 
Young. 



Moral Jadg- 
ment 



Bishop Butler's 
Sermons. 

Observance of 
Sunday. 



XI* H» «/ • 



these cases doubt and deliberation are theii 
selves dishonesty ; that which is called " coil 
sidering our duty " in a particular case is y&jf 
often nothing but endeavouring to explain 1 
away. 

Resolve, and keep your resolution, never 
devote a moment upon the Sabbath to 
ordinary studies of the week, except whe 
you are urged by necessary professional dut 
For six and thirty years Sir Matthew Hala 
Lord Chief Justice of England, never one 
omitted to attend public worship upon SundaJ|| 

The last expression of regret made by Pi* 
upon his death-bed, was his having allowe 
his political business to interfere with 
regular attendance at Church. 

We should previously arrange all things, eve 
in respect of our food and of our servants, 
as to render Sunday a day of rest from work 
business, and in spiritual employments. 

The habit of solitary reflection, readii 
and exercise on Sunday diffuses a repose oi 
the mind, of the delight of which the regi 
experience of a year, amidst the bustle 
turmoil of this great metropolis, will abi 
dantly convince one. 

"When his health permitted, the Earl 

Chatham never allowed a day to pass, as Toi 

line mentions in his " Life of Pitt," withe 

reading with his children a chapter in 

Bible. 
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The obligation of veracity may be made out, Truthfulness, 
from the direct ill- consequence of falsehood 
to social happiness, either in some specific 
injury to individuals, or in the destruction 
of that confidence which is essential to human 
life. I have seldom known any one who de- 
serted truth in trifles that could be trusted in 
matters of greater importance. Nice distinc- 
tions are out of the question upon occasions 
which like those of speech return every hour. PaUy, 

In Coleridge's " Aids to Reflection " is the Upwards and 

Onwards 

following passage : — " Every rank of creatures, 
as it ascends in the scale of creation, leaves 
death behind it, or under it. The metal, at 
its height of being, seems a mute prophecy of 
the coming vegetation, to a mimic semblance 
of which it crystallizes. The blossom and 
flower in vegetable life divide into correspon- 
dent organs with reciprocal functions, and by 
instinctive motions and approximations seem 
impatient of that fixture which differences 
them in kind from the flower-shaped Psyche 
that flutters with her wing above them ; and 
wonderfully in the insect realm doth irrita- 
bility, the proper seat of instinct, imitate and 
typically rehearse the moral affections, chari- 
ties, and adaptive understanding of man. Thus 
all natures find their highest good in sem- 
blances and seekings of that which is higher 
and better. And shall man alone stoop ? , 
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Christian 
Wisdcnn. 



Shall his pursuits and desires, the reflections 
of his inward life, be like the reflected image 
of a tree on the edge of a pool, that grows 
downwards, and seeks a mock heaven in the 
unstable element beneath it, in neighbourhood 
with the slim water-weeds and oozy bottom- 
grass that are yet better than itself, and more 
noble, as substances that appear as shadows 
are preferable to shadows taken for substance ? 
No ! it must be a higher good to make you 
happy. While you labour for any thing helow 
your proper humanity, you seek a happy life 
s. T, Coleridge, in the region of death. 

For myself, I wish the Christian world unity 
in the few fundamentals which are necessary, 
liberty in things indifferent, and charity in all 
things. 

The great art of Christian chemistry is to 
convert those acts that are materially natural 
or civil into acts truly and formally religious, 
whereby the whole course of life is both truly 
and interpretatively a service to Almighty God, 
and an uninterrupted state of religion, which 
is the noblest and most universal redemption 
of our time. 

It is a strange piece of art, and a very ex- 
orbitant course, when the ship is sound, the 
pilot well, the mariners strong, the gale fa- 
vourable, and the sea calm, to lie idly at the 
road, burning, so seasonable weather ; and 
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De Britaine. 

Religion of 
Common Life 



Sir Matthew 
Hale. 

Sir Walter 
Baleigh. 



when the ship leaketh, the pilot sick, the 
mariners faint, the storm boisterous, the sea a 
turmoil of outrageous surges, then to launch 
forth, hoist up sail, and set out for a long 
voyage into a far country. Yet such is the 
skill of these evening-repenters, who in the 
soundness of their health, and perfect use of 
their reason, cannot resolve to cut the cables, 
and to weigh the anchor that withholds them 
from God. 

Omnibus qui patriam conservarint, adiu- The Loyal 

^ . Patriot. 

varint, auxerint, certum esse in Coelo defi- 
nitum locum, ubi beati sempiterno aevo fru* 
antur. Justitiam cole, et pietatem ; quae cum 
sit magna in parentibus et propinquis, tum in 
Patria maxima est. Cicero, 

Why are you a Churchman ? Amongst Church of 
many answers by the Rev. H. Stowell to this 
question are the following : — 

" Because I know of no Church that holds 
the great leading truths of the Gospel more 
simply, more fully, or more clearly, than the 
Church of England. God has long made her 
a pillar and ground of the truth in this country. 
Many who forsook her pale, lighted their torch 
at her altar; and however numbers of her 
ministers and members may have walked in 
wilful darkness, she has still, in her Articles, 
her Creeds, and her Services, held forth the 
Word of Life. * The Church of England is 
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not Lutheran — ^it is not Calvinistic — it is not 
Arminian : it is Scriptural; it is built upon 
the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Him- 
self being the chief corner-stone,' " 

" Because our Church so signally honours 
the Bible. How much of the pure Word of 
God does she bring before the minds of her 
children every Sabbath-day, and indeed every 
day of the week — in the Lessons, the Psalms, 
the Gospel and Epistle for the day ! And 
besides this, how nobly, how plainly does she 
declare, in the Sixth Article, 'Holy Scrip- 
ture containeth all things necessary to salva- 
tion ; so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be re- 
quired of any man that it should be believed 
as an Article of Faith, or be thought necessary 

- to salvation,' " 

" Because the Church of England is one of 
the primitive branches of the Christian Church : 
she can trace back her origin, not as some 
would represent, to the time of the Reforma- 
tion, but almost, if not altogether, to the days 
of the Apostles themselves. She was not 

formed by our Protestant forefathers, she was 
only reformed. The wise man has told me, 
* Thine own friend and thy father's friend for- 
sake not,' — and I have no reason to forsake 

her." 

" Because I love and pray for Unity. My 
Saviour loved and prayed for it. The Scrip- 
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tures tell me to ' mark those who cause di- 
visions, and to avoid them.' I will not, there- 
fore, I dare not, leave the Church of my fore- 
fathers, the Church in which 1 was baptized, 
and thus promote divisions : convinced, as I 
am, that she is a true branch of Christ's 
Catholic Church, whilst other reli^ous com- 
munities in this land are, for the most part, 
offshoots from her." 

" Because I find the matchless Liturgy of 
our Church so plain, so full, so fervent. I 
have become intimate with the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, as with a long-tried friend ; I can 
understand it, I can enter into it so well, that 
I find nothing like it for public worship." 

" Because no Church has produced more 
able champions for the truth, nor has any fur- 
nished a more goodly company in ' the noble 
army of martyrs,' than our own." 

The boast of Sthenelus, in Homer, is no Past and 
uncharacteristic motto for the present times : resentXimei 
rjfj^eig rot fruTegoov [Aey aiulvoves tu^if/Ltf ehai. 
How many are heard exclaiming that the col- 
lective mind of " all our yesterdays " is as 
nothing compared with the march and move- 
ment of to-day ? But the truth is far other- 
wise to every man that coolly observes the 
present, and reflects upon the past. 

When the intellectual dayspring of the age 
of the Reformation, the sixteenth century, 
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bursts on the astonished mind^ the little fire- 
flies, flitting and sparkling through the present 
day, vanish in insignificance. 

But the majority even of readers are too 
much occupied with the gross and tangible 
objects of knowledge to contemplate, with 
attentive thought, the annals of the past : ara- 
XaifToogog toIs II^AAof;, in the words of the his- 
torian of the Peloponnesian War, vj ?^Tij<rij t^j 
aKvjietag, Koi eir) toL hoif/M fMtKKov rgs^ovrai, so 
impatient are the multitude in the search of 
truth, and ready to adopt any opinions made 
to their hands. Because mechanical arts, 
manufactures, agriculture, and commerce have 
improved, and every thing that tends to pro- 
mote our animal comforts, or to multiply the 
refinements and embellishments of society, 
has increased, and the elements of political 
and scientific knowledge are more generally 
diffused, many sit down well contented with 
the discovery, and with a strange logic infer 
that they and their contemporaries are every 
way raised in the scale of humanity and intel- 
lect above those of former days. But there 
is no new thing under the sun. Plato, in the 
Hippias Major, says, that the superficial so- 
phists in the days of Socrates made the same 
inference many hundred years ago. 

This dialogue between Socrates and Hippias, 
viewed in relation to the present times, verifies 
the words of Guicciardini, when writing to 
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Machiavelle, ** Vedi che mutati sono i visi degli 
vomini ed i colori estrinseci : le cose medesime 
tutte ritornano, ne vediamo accidente alcuno, 
che a altri tempi non sia stato veduto ! " 

When we contrast the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, those ** periods of reviving 
splendour in the cultivation of the human 
mind," — when thought was thought, not read- 
ing, — when the mind of man was stirred, and 
stirred to its depths, and the aspirations of the 
human heart were for liberty — not licentious- 
ness, and intellect was absorbed in the contem- 
plation of truths spiritual, eternal, and uni- 
versal, deeply drinking in the soul of things 
with an intensity and universality as if it never 
could be satiated, — when we contrast those 
periods with the present times, we feel like 
the traveller, "who, having beheld the Nile, 
the Ganges, the River of the Amazons, or 
the mighty Andes, 

Turns his gaze 
To mark the wanderings of a scanty rill 
That murmurs at his feet." 

It is remarked by Schiller, in his introduction 
to the thirty years' war : " Seit dem Anfang 
des Religionskriegs in Deutschland bis zum 
Munsterischen Frieden, ist in der politischen 
Welt Europaens kaum etwas grosses und merk- 
wiirdiges geschehen, woran die Reformation 
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nicht den vomehmsten Antheil gehabt hatte. 
Alle Weltbegebenheiten, welche sich in diesem 
Zeitraum ereignen^ schliessen sich an die Glau- 
bens Verbesserung an, wo sie nicht urspriing- 
lich, daraus herflossen, und jeder noch so 
grosse und noch so kleine Staat hat mehr oder 
weniger, mittelbarer oder unmittelbarar, den 
Einfluss derselben empfunden." 



Can the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
assemble such great names as the following : — 
Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Beza, Zuinglius, 
Erasmus, CEcolampadius, BuUinger, Martin 
Bucer, Tyndale, Knox, Ridley, Hooper, 
Latimer, Jewell, Hooker, N. Bacon, Raleigh, 
Vasco de Gama, Bacon, Des Cartes, Gas- 
sendi, Kepler, Copernicus, Galileo, Tycho 
Brahe, Grotius, Salmasius, Wallis, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, Newton (bom in 1642,) Shak- 
speare, Spencer, Milton, B. Jonson, Sir 
Philip Sydney, Michael Angelo, Titian, Ra- 
phael, Rubens, Guido, Domenichino? or 
such theologians as Hales, Usher, Bedell, 
Hall, Fell, Hammond, Calamy, Walton, 
Baxter, Pearson, Barrow, Cudworth, Boyle, 
Locke, Chillingworth, Stillingfleet, Mede, 
Parker, Tillotson, the two Buxtorfs, Voet, 
the Spanheims, Du Moulin, Abbadie, Saurin, 
Claude, Whitgift, Donne, Herbert, Nowell, 
Sanderson, Beveridge (born 1638), Sir H. 
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WottoD, the two Henrys, Bishop Hall, Owen, 
Howe, South, Leighton, and many others? 

["Early Refonners/'GeorgeJoye. "Dublin 
University Magazine," 1833,] ^- "■ -'■ 

Our boat is merrily dancing Mimng* ud 

„,,,,.,.„,. Die Ehine, 

On the darkly-wmding Khine, t^ao. 

O'er its bosom of waters glancing 

By the banks of the purple rine ; 

Her shadow glides along the steep, 

And the softly swelling gale 

Lightly wafts upon the deep 

Her snowy-boBom'd sail. 

How beautiful on Rheinfel's steep 

The smile of sunset, rosy, deep. 

Soft as an infant's dream ; 

While whispering the night-winds creep 

Where the low bending willows weep 

Their leaves into the stream ; 

But dearer far the light 

That bathes in deep delight 

That eye so darkly bright ! 

At Venice of the hundred isles, 

When twilight crept along the bay. 

And coldly sweet the young moon's smiles 

On Adria's waters loved to play ; 

Thus lonely, gazing on the sea. 

How oft I breathed a sigh to thee ! 

'Twas sweet to see the v 

And dimple ii 




As joyously they tossed away 
In deepening eddies, bluely bright ; 
But sweeter far methought 'twould be 
To wander by that moonlit sea. 
Alone beloved, alone with thee ! 

I , 

When musing on companions gone, 

Whom death's cold hand hath snatched away. 

The golden hours for ever flown 

We spent in childhood's happy day, — 

How oft Fve wished that all could be 

Forgot, and I again with thee ! 

Whose ardent feelings ever spring 

To every touch of joy and woe. 

E'en as the harp of plaintive string. 

Whose chords when twilight's breezes blow. 

Now loudly swell, now melt away 

In waves of silver melody ! 

The sun has sunk behind the hill. 
The Zephyr folds his weary wing. 
And all the rosy air is still. 
Save where the stream is murmuring. 
Oh ! how I wish that thou wert nigh. 
To look upon this evening sky ! 

Lightly, lightlyt Cynthia nightly 
Trips o*er meadow, wood, and lake. 
Lest the flowers should chance to wake 
From their slumbers light. 
And where they dream a dewy stream 
Perfumes the pale twilight. 
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Farewell ! I go to stem the flood 
Of human passion, human strife, 
To mingle with the jostling crowd, 
And woo ambition's boist'rous life ; 
But thou shalt be my daily theme, 
My morning prayer, my midnight dream ; 
And this upon my grave shall be— 
' I loved but one, I loved but thee !' 

A Matinade. 
Trin. ColL Dob, (^lat 16.) 
Im Felde schleich ich still und wild, 

Gespannt raein Feuer-rohr, 
Da schwebt so licht dein liebes Bild, 

Dein susses Bild mir vor. 
1 follow the deeFj ere the pearly tear 
On the rosebud is dry, or the hill-mist is clear. 
The golden bee from flower and tree 
Sips, and the poised lark merrily. 
Merrily sings — as aloft he springs, 
And the butterfly's out on his starry wings. 

The Zephyrs flit by in the liquid sky, 

And 'mid the flow'ret's softly sigh. 

And, whispering, creep to the mossy steep, 

Where the primrose wakes from dewy sleep. 

And gaily dight in the sunny light 

The hawthorn blossoms pearly white. 

And paly pink, peep out so gay, 

And daisies ope on the laugl 

And look like the smile of in^ 




The sweet perfume of the bonoj broom 
Scents the soft gale ; the hyacinth's bloom 

Is moist with dew, 

And harebells blue 
All brightly wave, and silently. 

The trilling note 

From the Mavis' throat, 
The blackbird's gushing numbers float 
Upon the air, and cheerily 

They greet the opening day. 
Up, lady fair ! ere the pearly tear 
In the rosebud is dry ; 
Up merrily, merrily. 
And greet the opening day. 

Hooker would often say, " The Scripture 
was not writ to beget pride and disputations, 
and opposition to government; but moderation, 
and charity, and humility, and obedience, and 
peace, and piety in mankind, of which no good 
man did ever repent himself on his death-bed." 
'* I have been meditating," he said, in the last 
hours of his life, " the number and nature of 
angels, and their hiessed obedience and oitler, 
without which peace could not be in heaven : 
and oh ! that it might be so upon earth 1" 

The happiness of the world is the concern 
of Him who is the Lord and the Proprietor of 
it : nor do toe know what we are about, when 
we endeavour to promote t^|^Bt|£jnankind 
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in any way but that which He has directed ; 
that is, indeed, iu all ways not contrary to 
veracity and justice. ■^''" 

There are few difficulties that hold out PareeTeranoe. 
against real attacks. They fly like the visible 
horizon, before those that adyance. An un- 
wearied will can perform impossibilities, or 
what seems to be such to the cold and feeble. 
If we do but go on, some unknown path will 
open among the hills. We must not allow 
ourselves to be discouraged by the apparent 
disproportion between the results of single 
efibrts and the magnitude of the obstacles to 
be encountered. Nothing good or great is to 
be obtained without courage and industry: 
but courage and industry must have sunk In 
despair, and the world must have remained 
uninformed, if men had nicely compared the 
effect of a single stroke of the chisel with the 
pyramid to be raised, or of a single impression 
of the spade with the mountain to be level- 
led. *■ «*«rpe- 

In the persons of Plato, Demosthenes, and A Select 
Homer, and in those of Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Lord Bacon, were enshrined as much of the 
divinity of intellect as the inhabitants of this 
planet can hope will ever take up their abode 
amongst them. Topfa-ortft. 

Never doth an important truth spread its Controrei^. 
) wide, or clasp the soil so stubbornly, 
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Coleridge, 



Misuse of 
Beading. 



Dugald 
Stewart, 



as when it has braved the winds of controversy. 
There is a stirring, afar-heard music sent forth 
from the tree of sound knowledge, when its 
branches are fighting with the storm, which, 
passing onward, thrills out at once truth's 
triumph and its own defeat. 

By extensive and various reading, without 
reflection, the activity and force of mind are 
gradually impaired, and all our principles and 
opinions come to be lost in the infinite multi- 
plicity and discordancy of our acquired ideas. 
To remain ignorant of useless subjects requires 
courage — a courage necessary to men who 
either love the truth, or aspire to establish a 
permanent reputation. 



Love to He that gives alms to the poor, takes Jesus 

by the hand; he that patiently endures injury 
and affront, helps Him to bear His cross ; he 
that comforts his brother in affliction, gives an 
amiable kiss of peace to Jesus ; he that bathes 
his own and his neighbour's sins in tears of 
penance and compassion, washes his Master's 

Jeremy Taylor, feet. 



Entrance on 
the World. 

Coivper, 



Comment on 
Sciipture. 



The colour of our whole life is generally 
such as the three or four first years in which 
we are our own masters make it. 

Ita fit quando verba Scriptures ad praecon- 
ceptas opiniones torquentur quando sicut 
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' Harmonia 
Evangelica,' 

The Lesson of 
Affliction. 



Hilarius loquitur, quis intelligentiam ad verba 
Scripturae adfert non inde refert et cogit videri 
hoc verbis Scripturae contineri, quod ante lee- ^'**""' ^» 
tionem praesumpserit intelligendum. 

I never knew the meaning of God's Word 
till I was afflicted. I well know now what it 
is to have preached from a text which I did 
not so much as understand till it was thoroughly 
opened to me by experience. -B» CecU, 

Parents ought to be ready to give up their Christian ZeaL 
children for God's service, and to part with 
them as missionaries in a foreign land, if it be 
God's will. When the mother of the Wesleys 
was asked whether she was willing to part with 
her two sons to go as missionaries to America, 
she answered, " Had I ten sons, I should rejoice 
that they should be so employed." 

How shall I please myself? How shall I Self-Pleasing, 
enrich myself? How shall I gain credit to 
myself? How few act as if their chief 
desire was to please God! When the vene- 
rable Pay son was on his death-bed, he said, 
** How often have I begun the day thinking 
* How shall I please myself?' instead of *How 
shall I please God ?' " 

The world is circular, the heart is tri- 
angular, and we know a circle cannot fill a 
triangle ; yea, if it be not filled with the Three 
Persons in the Trinity, it will be filled with the 
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'Light in the 
Dwelling,* 

Occupation of 
the Heart. 



2Vio<. Brooks, 
A^. 1663. 



worlds the flesh, and the devil. Ah! young 
men, young men, have none of you found it 
so? Charles V, when the Duke of Venice 
shewed him the glory of his palace, an earthly 
Paradise, instead of admiring it or him for it, 
only returned him this memento, " Haec sunt 
quae faciunt invitos mori." 



Prayer of 
Thos. Aquinas. 



Ineffably wise, merciful Creator ! illustrious 
Source of all things ! true Fountain of light and 
wisdom! vouchsafe to infuse into my under- 
standing some ray of Thy brightness : remove 
that twofold darkness under which I was born, 
the darkness of sin and ignorance. Thou that 
makest the tongues of infants eloquent, in- 
struct, I pray Thee, my tongue also ; pour on 
my lips the grace of Thy benediction. Give 
me quickness to comprehend, and memory to 
retain, a facility in expounding, an aptitude 
in learning, and a copious eloquence in speak- 
ing. Prepare my entrance into knowledge, 
direct me in my pursuits, and render the issue 
of them complete ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 



Gramner's 
Prayer. 



To Thee, O Lord ! do I run : to Thee do I 
humble myself, saying, O Lord, my God ! my 
sins are great ; but yet have mercy upon me, 
for Thy great mercy. The great mystery that 
God became man was not wrought for little or 
few offences. Thou didst not give Thy Son, 
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Heavenly Father, unto death for small sins 
only, but for all the greatest sins of the world, 
so that the sinner return unto Thee with his 
whole heart, as I do here at this present; 
therefore have mercy upon me, O God ! whose 
property is always to have mercy : have mercy 
upon me, O Lord ! for Thy great mercy. I 
crave nothing, O Lord ! for mine own merits, 
but for Thy Name's sake, that it may be 
hallowed, and for Thy dear Son Jesus Christ's 
sake. 

The venerable Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore Spirit of 
(in the 17th century) in Ireland, and her best 
friend, said of his Roman Catholic persecutors, 
" Thanks be to God ! this mark of our Saviour 
is in us." " Alas !" saith our Church, even of 
those that leave her, " these be my children* 

1 have borne them to Christ in baptism; I 
have nourished them, as I could, with my own 
breasts, His Testaments. I would have brought 
them up to man's estate, as their free birth and 

parentage deserves Let them live yet, 

though in bondage : I shall have patience. I 
commit the care of them to their Father. I 
beseech Him to keep them, that they see no 
evil. If they make their peace with Himy I 
am satisfied. They have not hurt me at all." 

It is my creed, that the intellect depends ^tellect 
as much, both for the energy and multitude influenced. 
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Oowper, 



of its exertions^ upon the operations of God's 
agency upon it, as the heart for the exercise 
of its graces upon the influence of God's 
Holy Spirit. According to this persuasion^ 
I reasonably affirm that it was not God's 
pleasure that I should proceed in the same 
track, because He did not enable me to do it. 
A whole year I waited, and in circumstances 
which made non-employment peculiarly irk- 
some to me. 



Books a 
Temptation. 



Wilberforce, 



I have found books steal away my heart 
from the sursum corda habit, spirituality of 
mind, (I mean, living amidst invisibles,) more 
than worldly business. 



Endeavour. 



Chtsiave de 
Beaumont 



Les plus noble passions, les sentimens les 
plus gen6reux peuvent se mouvoir dans le 
cercle ^troit oii sa puissance est renfermee : le 
resultat est petit, mais I'effbrt est grand. Sans 
arriver jamais a la perfection, I'homme y vise 
toujours : c'est la sa grandeur. Tel est le 
but de I'Homme sur la Terre. 



Contentment. 



Sydenham, 



I will do my best to attain that measure 
of happiness depicted by Politian : 
"Felix ille animi divisque simillimus ipsis, 
Quem non mendaci resplendens gloria fuco 
Sollicitat, non fastosi mala gaudia luxus. 
Sed tacitos sinit ire dies, et paupere cultu 
Exigit innocuse tranquilla silentia vitse !" 
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Qui medicinas dat operam hsec secum ut 
saepe perpendat oportet ; primo, se de aegrorum 
vita ipsius curae cominissa rationem aliquando 
supremo judici redditurum ; deinde quicquid 
artis aut scientias divino beneficio consecutus 
est, imprimis ad summi Nu minis laudem 
atque humani generis salutem esse dirigen- 
dum^ indignum autem esse ut celestia ilia 
dona vel avaritiae vel ambitus servitio inser- 
viant. 



Professional 
life. 



Sydenham. 



Those very doubts and sinkings, which are Scepticism, 
allowed to assail the pious mind in its search 
after holiness, may be among the most effec- 
tual means of enhancing it hereafter, when 
the soul, looking back from the plenitude of 
its illumination and felicity to the dreary 
region of darkness through which it shall 
have passed, will only find cause for self- 
congratulation in the contrast between what 
it shall then be, and what it shall have been ; 
and feeling itself more active, more ener- 
getic, more capable of its high calling of 
immortality, from the hardy discipline in 
which it shall have been exercised, shall 
have occasion to exclaim in the fulness of 
gratitude to its Maker, " I know, O Lord ! 
that Thy judgments are right, and that Thou 
in faithfulness hast afiiicted me." 



Shuttleworth, 



Who is among you that feareth the Lord, 
that obeyeth the voice of His servant, that 

^7 




Patience 

under 

Calumny. 



Discipline, 
Divine and 
Human. 



Coleridge, 



walketh in darkness^ and hath no light ? Let 
him trust in the Name of the Lord, and 
stay upon his God. (Isaiah 1. 10.) 

Arminius, in a letter to Sebastian Egbert, 
says of his relentless persecutors, " I am ac- 
quainted with two remedies against calumny, 
and I employ them both — Innocence and Pa- 
tience! May the Lord be pleased to bestow 
the latter upon me ! He has hitherto granted 
me the former." 

Is this the only cure ? merciful God ! 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up 

By ignorance and parching poverty, 

His energies roll back upon his heart, 

And stagnate and corrupt, till chang'dto poison, 

They breathe out on him like a loathsome 

plague-spot. 

Thus he lies 
Circled with evil, till his very soul 
Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 
By sights of evermore deformity. 
. . With other ministerings, thou, O Nature ! 
Healest thy wandering and distemper'd child. 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences. 
Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing 

sweets. 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters, 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and a dissonant thing, 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy. 
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To infuse Faith, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert; 
And oh ! when Nature sinks, as oft she may. 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure dis- 
tress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward. 
And in the soul admit of no decay. 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness, 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard. 



Perseverance, 



Wordsworth, 



What Wordsworth says of Nature, may be The Scriptures 
said of the Scriptures : — 

They can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

Ejiow that Pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty. 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
That he hath never used ; that thought with 

him 
Is in its infancy. 

Dyer, in his history of Cambridge, observes, 
" Libraries are the wardrobes of literature, 
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Pride. 



Ibid. 

Books false 
knowledge. 




whence men, properly informed, might bring 
forth something for ornament, much for cu- 
riosity, and more for use." We read too 
much at the present day. Let us listen to 
the voice of our good genius : it whispers in 
our ears, "Son of man, learn to unlearn." 
Books too often make us the slaves of false 
knowledge. We study ourselves too little. 
We fly from ourselves to study Nature in a 
charnel-house, and make room for the wisdom 
of by-ages, the lore of the dead, by first 
emasculating and then banishing our native 
faculty of thqught. How much better should 
we be employed, in registering occasionally 
our matured thoughts, observations, and feel- 
ings, enlightened by Scripture truth! This 
would prove a solid and permanent possession. 
To create, to embody, to arrange our thoughts, 
is a more diflGlcult and a more useful employ- 
ment, than confining ourselves to " lazily 
mumbling the bones of the dead," like the 
dogs at the siege of Corinth. We should 
thus advance, both in knowledge and, what 
is far more valuable, in wisdom. After all 
our reading, we should come to the conclusion 
at last, which earlier reflection might teach 
us without books, that health of body, ac- 
quired by exercise, and the government of the 
passions, and practical sympathy, and conferring 
benefits on our fellow-men in a spirit of love 
to God and gratitude to and imitation of 
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Christ, are the great objects worthy of our 
care. But, alas! while such is our theory, 
how often has our practice been to realize the 
story in Horace of Althius the usurer : " Jam- 
jam futurus rusticus, omnem relegit Idibus 
pecuniam, omnem Calendis ponere." H, H. J, 

The world considers me now a traitor, who A Converted 
betrayed his people. I am despised of the 
people, as they accuse me of denying my God ; 
but I have the answer of a good conscience 
that I have not betrayed my people, still less 
my God. I am proud to say I am a Jew, with 
a Jewish heart and Jewish feelings. Chris- 
tianity is nothing but the very Jewish religion ; 
it is the consequence of Abraham and of Sinai. 
Christians ! your prophets are Jewish pro- 
phets ; your Messiah, the Messiah of the 
Jews ; your God, the God of Israel. Jesus, 
the Christ, you could never believe on, if He 
had not been a Jew, the Son of David. The 
Saviour of the world you could never have 
accepted, if He had not been in the Bible, 
which was kept and guarded, and handed to 
you by the Jewish nation. The dearest and 
last of your hopes, is it not the glory of Zion ? 

Ye Christians ! do you not love the one 
spiritual, invisible God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the God of Sinai, more than your 
own lives ? I believe in one God, as tau, 
by Moses ; I believe in God's She 
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Moses teaches ; I believe in the Son of God, 
as David and the prophets plainly predict 
Him. I have joined the Christian Church in 
order to be an Israelite, and not a traitor to 
Israel. The Christians have accepted the 
religion of my fathers, and I am willing to 
follow in the footsteps of my fathers. Yea, 
my Jewish brethren, I am not a traitor, still 
less have I forsaken or denied my God. I 
have not betrayed you. Here, in this spot, 
I am willing to die for you, if my blood can 
give you relief. Shed my blood and wash 
your eyes with it, if that can make you see. 
Oh, my Jewish brethren, I wish that you 
could see the glory of your Messiah ! Oh, if 
I could express the joy of my heart since I 
saw the light of the Messiah of the Jews ! 
Oh, if my mouth could be the instrument to 
uncover the feelings of my heart ! My flesh 
is singing, my bones praising, my veins shout- 
ing, my blood dancing, and my heart loving. 
Even the common objects of nature seem 
covered with a veil of poetry of Christ. Every 
tree seems to hold up its arms in prayer, and 
its green looks like a cover of hope, which, 
when moved by the hallelujah shoutings of 
the wind, sings the glory of Jesus's love. 
Mountains seem to bow their heads, listening 
to the sweet old story which is so new and 
delightful to me. Rivers seem to hasten their 
currents in order to bring the glorious news 
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to the wild sea, and the sea quiets its roaring, 
the billows lie down to hearken to the joyful 
tidings ; the storm is over, and, in place of 
roaring billows, we hear murmuring waters 
whisper love^ — the love of Jesus Christ. Rain 
is nothing but pouring grace, and morning 
dew the tears of angels weeping for my blind 
brethren, who cannot see their Messiah and 
be partakers of His grace. 



A, Yarger, 



" It is with small willingness," Milton Milton, 
writes, " I endure to interrupt the pursuit 
of no less hopes than these, and leave a calm 
and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful 
and confident thoughts, to embark in a trou- 
bled sea of noises and hoarse disputes, from 
beholding the bright countenance of truth in 
the quiet and still air of delightful studies." 



HazlUL 



I carried with me in all my studies the 
great design of improving them, and my know- 
ledge acquired by them, for the honour of 
God's Name, and the greater discovery of His 
wisdom. His power, and truth ; and had I 
not practised this, I had concluded my time 
misspent, because I think it unworthy of a 
man, who has an everlasting soul, to furnish it 
only with such learning as either would die 
with his body, or, in the next moment after 
death, would be obtained without labour or 
toil in this life. 
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The End of 
Knowledge. 



Sir M, Hale, 



H. Martjn. 



Misuse of 
LeamiDg. 



Bacon, 
Knowledge. 



When a suspicion arose in the mind of 
Henry Martyn, the missionary, that any other 
book was about to gain an undue influence on 
his aflFections, he instantly laid it aside ; nor 
would he resume it, till he had felt the para- 
mount excellence of the divine oracles. 

Men have entered into a desire of learning 
and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural 
curiosity and inquisitive appetite ; sometimes 
to entertain their friends with variety and 
delight; sometimes for ornament and reputa- 
tion ; and sometimes to enable them to victory 
of wit and contradiction ; and most times for 
lucre and profess^pn ; and seldom sincerely 
to give a true account of their gift of reason 
to the benefit and use of man : as if there 
were sought in knowledge a couch whereupon 
to rest a searching and restless spirit; or a 
terrace for a wandering and variable mind to 
walk up and down with a fair prospect ; or a 
tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself 
upon ; or a fort and commanding ground for 
strife and contention ; and not a rich store- 
house, for the glory of the Creator, and the 
relief of man's estate. 

" How narrow its limits, let us labour as we 
may !" " I seem to myself," said Newton, 
*' like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and 
diverting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than or- 
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dinaryi whilst the great ocean of truth lies all 
undiscovered before me.*' 

Amonffst the finest specimens of historic Historic 
narrative are Thucydides* account of the 
Plague, and of the battle of Asinarius ; Livy's 
account of the sacking of Alba, and of Han- 
nibal's march over the Alps ; Tacitus' account 
of the meeting in the Roman armies on the 
Rhine and in Hungary, the murder of Agrip- 
pina, and the siege of Cremona, and state of 
Rome, as Otho advanced against Galba ; and 
Cicero's narrative of the death of Clodius, in 
his defence of Milo* B. H. J. 

The great changes of nations are, in most Spirit of the 
histories, confounded with changes in their 
dynasties, and events usually referred to sove- 
reigns, chiefs, heroes, or their armies, which 
do in fact originate from entirely different 
causes, either of an intellectual or moral na- 
ture. Governments depend, far more than id 
generally supposed, upon the opinions of the 
people, and the spirit of the age and nation. 
It is not generally amongst sovereigns, nor the * 
higher classes of society, that the improvers 
and benefactors of mankind are to be found. air H. Davy, 

" Endure hardness" is not the motto of the The Love of 
present times. The love of ease, the abuse ^^* 
of the reasoning faculty, the ignoring the re- 
vealed Word of God, if it does not tally with 
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our theories of what we think it ought to be^ 
is found practically a bad preparation to bear 
up against the moral and physical trials to 
which humanity (in spite of such theories), 
ignoring the Gospel, is subject,- — notwith- 
standing all reasoning and intellectual efforts. 
One of the early English Reformers, who did 
battle for the Truth, and endured persecution 
and slander, and became an exile from his 
country, to make known to his countrymen, 
through a foreign press, the words and life 
and testimony of the Christian truth — George 
Joye — says truly : 

" Men ignorant of the Gospel, what comfort 
and deliverance have they in such anxieties ? 
Verily, none at all. Wherefore let us embrace 
the Gospel, love and reverence the very true 
Church ; let us know the godly, not to be 
called to sluggishness and idleness, but into 
the most sharp, hard, and jeopardous battle." 

It is this feeling that so eminently distin- 
guishes the writings and deeds of the early 
Reformers. '' Duties are ours, consequences 
are God's," was the motto of their lives. 
Thus only can their wonderful achievements 
be accounted for. " Qui eut cru," exclaims 
the eloquent Saurin, '^ que Luther put tri- 
ompher de tant d'obstacles, qui s'opposaient 
au succes de ces predications en Allemagne ? 
et que ce superbe Empereur (Charles V.) qui 
comptait parmi ses Captifs des Pontifes et 
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des Rois, ne put triompher d*UD miserable 
moine ?" 

Does the same principle mark the present 
times ? Far from it. *' Calculations of pre- 
sumptuous easpediency^ groping its way among 
partial and temporary consequences^ have been 
substituted for the dictates of paramount and 
infallible conscience;*' as was observed in an 
eloquent pamphleti by William Wordsworth, 
on ''The Relations of England, Spain, and 
Portugal/* about A.D. 1809* How strange it 
would appear to the politico-religious senators 
of the nineteenth century, if they were ad- 
dressed by the Lord Chancellor, on the open- 
ing of their Council, as the Lord Keeper 
Bacon, in the name of Queen Elizabeth, once 
addressed the Peers of England : — ** In all 
councils and conferences, my lords, first and 
chiefly, there should be sought the advance- 
ment of God*s glory, as the sure and infallible 
foundation whereon the policy of every good 
public weal is to be built ; and as the straight 
line whereby it is to be directed and governed; 
and as the chief pillar and buttress wherewith 
it is continually to be maintained.** 

Such were the principles on which, under 
the blessing of the Alone-Good, the early Re- 
formers, amid ** the huge overshadowing train 
of error that had almost swept all the stars 
out of the firmament of the Church,*' went 
forth conquering, and to conquer. [Dubl. Univ. h. h. j, 
Mag. 1833.] 307 




English Mar- 
tyrs, 



Wordsworth, 



** They shrunk not, though assailed 

With hostile din, and combating in sight 

Of angry umpires, partial and unjust ; 

And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in fire. 

So to declare the conscience satisfied ; 

Nor for their bodies would accept release ; 

But blessing God, and praising Him, be- 

queath'd. 
With their last breath, from out the smoul- 

d*ring flame, 
The Faith, which they by diligence had earned, 
And through illuminating Grace received. 
For their dear countrymen, and all mankind. 
O high example ! constancy divine !" 



The Alpine Hunter. 

At Sunrise, between Laaterbnmnen and Griinenwald ; 

Antiunn, 1826. 

The goat-bells sweetly ringing. 
The shrill cicala singing. 
The early bird upspringing. 
The murmur of the river's flow 
Gently wafted from below. 
Wake the morning from her bed. 
On the heather-purpled mountain spread. 
Zephyr from unwearied wings 
Cool luxuriant odour flings ; 
And the pearly tear-drops shine 
On the storm-rocked mountain pine. 
That greenly fringes the watery light 
Of Staubbach*s sun-arched columns bright 
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Quick down the precipice of snow 
The Alpine hunters boldly leap. 
And dart from cliff to crag below; 
They wake the chamois from his sleep. 
Ere even fall, the thundering ball 
Of glacier, or the mountain sleet, 
Shall be perchance their winding-sheet. 



S, MX* «/• 



A Daughter's Love. 

On my Father^s return, when the shadow of death 
was over ns in a Sister's iUness, A.D. 1850. 

How welcome art thou, Father, to our sight ! . 

And long and dreary did thy absence seem. 
Now, once again through clouds hath burst the 
light. 

Our hearts again are cheered by Hope's bright 
gleam. 
They say 'tis sweet to weary mariner 

To view the shore; and this, methinks, is 
true : 
But nought can be so sweet in this sad world 

As sight of absent lov'd ones — seeing you ! 
Thy long-lov'd voice is music to our ears, — 

Never so dear as when in sorrow heard ! 
With thee awhile we can forget our fears : — 

Thou ever speak^st 'Mn season" a kind word. 
Thy trusting heart, in trials still serene, 

A bright example yields for us to trace ; 
That so we may on our One Father lean. 

And solace find, and strength in every place. 
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Innoyation. 



Wordsworth. 



It is more easy to discover the mischief 
which an existing law does, than the mischief 
which it prevents: in the application of a 
theory, the most sagacious calculator may 
overlook some item in the reckoning, which 
may he fatal to the success of a measure, 
however well meant: in the actual business 
of life, it is scarcely possible to make too much 
allowance for friction. The Earl of Strafford, 
whose head was said to have been "the 
wisest that stood on any pair of shoulders in 
England,'* observes, "we should be well-ad- 
vised in any innovation, considering that in- 
conveniences are rather found by experience, 
than foreseen by judgment." 

In a crisis of political excitement and de- 
spondency, the poet Wordsworth concluded 
a letter to a friend with these words, adopted 
from a bishop in Scotland: "After all, be of 
good h^art, the affairs of the world will be 
conducted as heretofore, by the foolishness of 
man and the wisdom of God.*' 

A note appended to Gilbert's " Hurricane," 
quoted by Wordsworth, presents a portrait of 
a calm, self-possessed, philosophical spirit, for 
which he himself might have sat. " He is as 
gentle as he is great. His emotions of tenderness 
a ' On UirtSS with his elevation of sentiment ; for 
ArSays, * these (the great and beautiful objects 
in nature) were made by a good Being, Who, 
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unsought by me, placed me here to enjoy 
them.' He becomes at once a child and a 
king, his mind is in himself, — his mind in 
himself is also in God, and therefore he loves, 
and therefore he soars." 

Southey, after an intimacy of many years, 
said of Wordsworth, " His life does not belie 
his writings ; for in every relation of life, and 
every point of view, he is a truly exemplary 
and admirable man.** ^' -^- •^• 

The delivery of the talent is the call, — ^it The eaU of 
is the call of Providence, the call of heaven. 
The supply of the means is the requisition of 
the duty. Some will not be content to do 
little things ; they will attempt mighty mat- 
ters, or do nothing. Now, though the good 
they can effect may be too minute to bear any 
sensible proportion to the sum of public happi- 
ness, it may be their share, and the proper ques- 
tion is whether it be the most in their power 
to perform. In all things nature works by 
numbers : her greatest effects are achieved by 
the joint operation of multitudes of separately- 
considered, insignificant individuals. It is 
enough for each that it executes its ofiSce; 
particular good, which lies within our reach, 
is all we are concerned to attempt, or to en- 
quire about. Not the smallest effort will be 
forgotten, not a particle of our virtue will fall 
to the ground ; whether successful or not, our 
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PaUy. 

Unforeseen 
Gonsequenoes. 



Paley, 
Suspicions. 



endeavours will be recorded, and estimated 
according to the disinterestedness, the sincerity 
with which we undertook, the pains and per- 
severance with which we carried them on. 

It is from the silent and unobserved opera- 
tion, from the obscure progress of causes, set 
at work for different purposes, that the greatest 
revolutions take their rise. When Elizabeth 
and her successor applied themselves to the 
encouragement and regulation of trade by 
many wise laws, they knew not that, together 
with wealth and industry, they were diffusing 
a consciousness of strength and independency, 
which would not long endure under the form 
of a mixed government, the dominion of arbi- 
trary princes. When it was debated whether 
the Mutiny Act should be temporary or per- 
petual, little else probably occurred to the 
advocates of the former, than the expediency 
of retaining a control over the direction and 
command of a standing army ; whereas, in its 
effect, the single reservation has altered the 
whole frame and quality of the British Consti- 
tution. 

Suspicions among thoughts are like bats 
among birds; they ever fly by twilight. There 
is nothing makes a man suspect much more 
than to know little ; and, therefore, men should 
remedy suspicion by procuring to know more, 
and not to keep their suspicions in smother. 
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Suspicions that the mind of itself gathers, are ' 
but buzzes ; but suspicions that are artificially 
nourished, and put into men's heads by the 
tales and whisperings of others, have stings. 
Certainly, the best way to clear the way in 
this same road of suspicions, is frankly to 
communicate them with the party he suspects ; 
for he thereby shall be sure to know more of 
them than he did before, and withal shall make 
him more circumspect not to give further 

cause of suspicion. Bacon. 

Descartes, the great philosopher and pro- Temper, 
found thinker, was naturally of a warm temper. 
He took great pains to correct it, and used to 
say, that, to the control under which he had 
by attention been able to bring his passions, he 
was indebted for the serenity and tranquillity 
of mind, which contributed so greatly to his 
happiness. One should beware of the character 
ascribed to Don Carlos by a contemporary 
writer, — ^' vir duxes bacc83, linguosus, discordia, 
non homo,"— not a man, but ill-humour per- 
sonified. 

Wilson, in the preface to '^ Baxter's Re- Knowledge of 
formed Pastor," quotes Halyburton as saying 
on his death-bed, '^I was fond enough of 
books; but what the Lord let me see of my 
evil heart, and what was necessary against it, 
was far more useful than all my books. Above 
all, examine your own hearts.; make use of 
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Battle of life. 



J, Foster, 



Love of the 
Truth. 



Pye Smith, 
**The Messiah:* 



Who shall he 
saved ? 



what discoveries you get there, to enable you 
to dive into consciences, to awaken hypocrites, 
to separate the precious from the vile, and to 
do it with that accuracy and caution, as not to 
make sad the hearts of those whom God has 
made glad." 

We shall soon leave the region where so 
much is in rebellion against our God. But 
we shall go where all that pass from our world 
must present themselves as from battle, or be 
denied to mingle in the eternal joys and tri- 
umphs of the conquerors. 

I conceive that no intelligent believer holds 
the reception of any truth to be necessary 
to salvation in itself, or as a matter of theo- 
retical belief, or in any other way than by its 
practical influence on the aflections and the 
whole moral character. The victims of their 
own delusions are represented in the oracles of 
God as condemned, not for their want of a 
merely intellectual belief in any doctrine, but 
because they received not the love of the truth, 
that they might be saved. {2 Thess. ii. 10.) 

How far a mysterious agency of God's 
Spirit may influence men's hearts, that their 
practice in this regard may be contrary to their 
principles ; how far that error into which they 
may have been led by . education, or by the 
sophistry of others, may yet be contrary to the 
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prevailing disposition of their hearts, and to 
their practice; how far some may seem to 
maintain a doctrine contrary to the Gospel, 
who really do not, but only express themselves 
differently, or misunderstand our expressions, 
or we theirs, or whose hearts would immedi- 
ately embrace it, if once it were clearly ex- 
plained to their understandings ; how far these 
things may be I will not determine, but I am 
sure that great allowances are to be made on 
these and the like accounts. 



Preaident 
Edwards, 



Ecclesiasticits* 



Admonish a friend : it may be he hath not A Cantion. 
done it, and if he have, that he do it no 
more ; it may be he hath not said it, or if he 
have, that he speak it not again. There is one 
that slippeth in his speech, but not from his 
heart ; and who is he that hath not offended 
with his tongue ? 

Rogers, in his "Italy," observes, "Who, 
did he but reflect by what slow gradations, 
often by how many strange concurrences, we 
are led astray, how many efforts to escape, 

how many tears, — who, did he reflect but for a 
moment, would have the heart to cast a stone ? 
Fortunately, these things are known to Him 
from whom no secrets are hidden : and let us 
rest in the assurance that His judgments are 
not as ours are." The words of Cranmer are 
in a like spirit, " What should we do to him 
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who is not yet come to the knowledge of the 
truth, and whose vocation is to me uncertain ? 
Shall we, in his journey, perhaps coming 
towards us, hy severity and cruel behaviour 
overthrow him, and as it were in his voyage 
stop him ?" 

** Ask the very soul of Peter," Hooker says, 
in his Sermon on Pride, " and it shall make 
you answer, ' My eager protestations made in 
the glory of my ghostly strength I am ashamed 
of; but those crystal tears wherein my sin 
and weakness were bewailed have procured 
my endless joy : my strength hath been my 
ruin, and my fall my stay.' " 

If we believe God to stand in three rela- 
tions to us, we also must practically keep in 
view the three corresponding relations in 
which, as is implied by the doctrine of the 
Trinity, we stand towards Him ; as, first, the 
creatures and children of God ; secondly, the 
'* redeemed and purchased people " of Jesus 
Christ ; thirdly, the *' temples of the Holy 
Ghost," our Sanctifier. On such topics, and 
with such views, the sacred writers dwell with 
the utmost copiousness, distinctness, and ear- 
nestness; but as to the mere increase of 
speculative knowledge, they are scanty, indis- 
tinct, and apparently indifierent 

Rose, in *' The Disposition of the Age to 
Christianity," observes : "A list of the whole- 
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some habits, the lofty truths, the sacred feel- 
ings, which have been proscribed as prejudices, 
would be one of the most instructive docu- 
ments which could be drawn up." 

Those whose ambition moves herein, would Pnblic Life, 
do wisely to remember what Cicero says of 
Rome : — *' In qua multae insidias, multa fal- 
lacia, multa in omni genere vitia versantur, 
multorum arrogantia, multorum contumacia, 
multorum malevolentia, multorum superbia, 
multorum odium ac molestia perferenda est." B, H, J. 



^' What is taken for the wisdom of man, is, 
in reality, the wisdom of God," is an expres- 
sion of Adam Smith, in his '' Theory of 
Moral Sentiments." In one of his manuscripts 
he says, ''Man is generally considered by 
statesmen and projectors as the materials of 
a sort of political mechanics. Projectors dis- 
turb nature in the course of her operations in 
human affairs ; and it requires no more than 
to let her alone and give her fair play in the 
pursuit of her ends, that she may establish 
her own designs. Little else is requisite to 
carry a state to the highest degree of opulence 
from the lowest barbarism, but peace, easy 
taxes, and a tolerable administration of jus- 
tice ; all the rest being brought about by the 
natural course of things. All governments 
which thwart this natural course, which force 
things into another channel, or endeavour to 
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arrest the progress of society at a particular 
point, are unnatural; and to support them- 
selves are obliged to be oppressive and ty- 
rannical." 

tidependent Non si quid turhida Roma 
Judgmeiit. 

Elevet ; accedas ; examenve improbum in ilia 
Castiges trutina ; nee te qtuenverit extra. 

This is true, but may be qualified by an- 
Other truth. ^^ I never knew any thing come 
so exactly framed out of one man's sense, that 
did not receive a palpable amendment from 
the debates of sometimes inferior judgments.*' 
So says old Osborne ; and his contemporary, 
Lord Clarendon, suggests the same idea in his 
H.B.J. history of the Civil "War. 

Alone. 

Set to Music by H.V7. 

How often by this river's edge 
I've wandered up and down with thee, 
While orchids and the rushy sedge 
Dipped in its ripples gracefully ! 
Thy hand in mine, thy loving eyes 
Which sought my own with trustful look : 
Where are you now, my still beloved ? 
In vain I ask the flowing brook. 

The soft blue-eyed forget-me-nots 
Grow here in clusters as before; 
They seem to say with tender glance, 
" O let us see your love once more." 
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The wild rose bends her blushing face 
To whisper low from out the hedge, 
" Ah, where is she, who used to be 
With thee beside this river's edge ?" 

They still may bloom on bank and spray, 

The brook may babble as of yore, 

But my poor heart is cold and still. 

And I can smile and laugh no more ; 

For by this river's grassy edge 

111 wander never more with thee. 

Where orchids and the rushy sedge 

Dip in its ripples gracefully. ^- -D. H. J. 

Moan on ! moan on ! so soothing sound to me <rhe Ocean. 
The moanings of thy waters solemn sea ! 
Moan on ! moan on ! my thoughts are turned 

to thee ! 
Sweetly thy waters with my tears condole. 
And as the magnet trembles to the pole. 
So do thy murmurs sweet attract my soul ! 
Gazing on thee mine eyes forget to weep, 
Musing on thee my spirit yields to sleep. 
And o'er my troubled brkin sweet stilly visions 

creep. 
No longer can be heard my bosom's sighs — 
They too, fast mingling with thy melodies. 
Merge in the deep depths of thy harmonies. 
By soft degrees thy peace-restoring psalm 
O'er my charm'd fancy pours a healing balm ; 
My troubled soul is settling in thy calm. 
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Oh, when that drear and darksome night of 

doom 
Wraps all my mortal in its shroud of gloom, 
I ask hut this — Be those deep depths my tomb! 
So let the starlight and the moonbeam keep 
Watch o'er me, while in thy calm depths I 

sleep. 
The sleep of death, — ^in thy cold depths, 

deep! 

In public life, when an important object is 
to be carried, in concert with men who differ 
from us in politics or religion, we would do 
wisely to imitate Aristides at Plati^a. The 
Tegeatae contested the right to lead the left 
wing. He replied, *' We came here to fight, 
not to talk. There is no time to wrangle 
about place. We are ready to obey you, 
Lacedemonians ! wherever and against whom- 
soever you choose to station us : and wherever 
we are, will do our best" The Lacede- 
monians shouted out that the Athenians were 

the most worthy to lead the wing. 

» 
Of making many books there is no end; 

and much study is a weariness of the flesh. 
Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Fear God, and keep His command- 
ments; for this is the whole duty of man. 
For God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil. {Eccles. xii. 1£-14.) 
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My grandfather, John Holmes, who united Knowledge of 
as much strong sense with urbanity as any 
other man with whom I have been acquainted, 
said to me, when leaving home for College, 
'* Never address a person by letter, when you 
can address him in person." I have often 
experienced and observed the wisdom of this. 
A letter is often misunderstood, where an 
oral communication would be quite distinct. 
A written request will often be refused or 
neglected, when a spoken one would be 
granted. Moreover, as the proverb says, 
'^ Litera scripta manet^ and may be used 
to our disadvantage. Lord Chesterfield ob- 
serves. People can say, but cannot look just 
as they will ; and their looks frequently 
discover what their words are calculated to 
conceal. Jsr. Jsr. j, 

Der Mensch ist so geneigt sich mit dem Leisure. 
Gemeinsten abzugeben. Geist und Sinne 
stampfen sich so leicht gegen die Eindriicke 
des Schonen und Volkommen^ab, man sollte 
alle Tage wenigsten;»,ein kleines Lied horen, 
ein gutes Gedicht lesen, ein treffliches Ge- 
maUde sehen, und einige veruunftige Worter 
sprechen. Ooetiu. 

I know not when I ever prayed in earnest. Prayer, 
that, in one way or other, I had not satis- 
factory evidence that God heareth prayer. Cedl, 
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May not a prejudice of education or 
association, unconsciously entertained, be 
often the source of difference in opinions 
on the greatest matters, without any wilful 
bias of heart, or aversion, or neglect to in- 
vestigate truth? Cecil illustrates this by a 
magnetic balance-wheel of a watch, which 
will derange the whole works, however exqui- 
sitely they are constructed and put together. 
" If the soundest mind be magnetised by any 
predilection, it must act irregularly." 

Contemplate the subject long : it will 
gradually unfold itself, till a sort of electric 
spark convulses for a moment the brain, 
and spreads to the very heart a glow of 
irritation. Then curae the business and the 
true hours of production and composition; 
hours so delightful, that I have spent twelve 
or fourteen successively in a state of pleasure. 

I can call my own experience to witness, 
that, even in the external actions of my whole 
life, I was never disappointed of the best 
guidance and direction, when I have in humi- 
lity and sincerity implored the secret direction 
and guidance of divine wisdom. 

A stream which, from the fountain of the heart 
Issuing, however feebly, nowhere flows. 
Without access of unexpected strength. 

Life to all of us is suffering. Who but 
God alone shall call us to our reckoning? 
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Let no reproaches fall on the departed. Not 
what they failed in nor what they suffered, 
but what they effected, ought to occupy the 
survivors. By the failings we recognise the 
species: by tbe excellencies the individual. 
Defects we have all in common* Virtues 
belong to each separately. Goethe. 

There can come nothing of contention, but Contention. 
the mutual waste of the parties contending, 
till a common enemy dance in the ashes of 

them both. Hooker, 

I can truly affirm of myself, that my studies Nature. 
have been profitable and availing to me, only 
so far as I have endeavoured to use all my 
other knowledge, as a glass enabling me to 
receive more light in a wider field of vision 
from the Word of God. There is another 
book, likewise a revelation of God — the great 

book of his servant Nature Never can 

I meditate upon the vegetable creation, with- 
out a feeling similar to that with which we 
gaze at a beautiful infant that has fed itself 
asleep at the mother's bosom, and smiles in its 
strange dreams of obscure yet happy sen- 
sations It seems as if the soul said to 

herself, From this state hast thou fallen, such 
shouldest thou still become, thyself all per- 
meable to an holier power. Coleridge. 

Understanding does not always drive on- Festina lente. 
ward like an arrow. The mind sometimes, by 
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making an halt, and going round for advice, 
hits the mark much better than if she had let 
M, Antoninus, fly directly upon it. 



Sunday well 
spent 



Taylofs Home 
JEducation. 



To the studious especially, and whether 
younger or older, a Sunday well spent, spent 
in happy exercises of the heart, devotional and 
domestic — a Sunday given to the soul — is the 
best of all means of refreshment for the mere 
intellect. A Sunday so passed is .... a dis- 
persive process, dispelling mental cramps and 
stagnations, and enabling every single faculty 
again to get its due, in the general diffusion 
of intellectual power. 



Alma Mater. 



B, M, Mylnes. 



The first ripe taste of manhood's best delights. 
Knowledge imbibed, while mind and heart 

agree. 
In sweet belated talk on winter nights. 
With friends whom growing time keeps dear 

to me. 
Such things I owe thee, and not only these ; 
I owe thee the far-beaconing memories 
Of the young dead, who having cross'd the tide 
When it was narrow, deep, and clear. 
Now cast their brightness from the further 

side. 
On the dark flowing hours I breast in fear. 



Columbus. 



How many instances occur in history, where 
the ideas of nature (presented to chosen minds 
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by a Higher Power than nature herself) sud- 
denly unfold, as it were, in prophetic succes- 
sion, systematic views destined to produce the 
most important revolutions in the state of man ! 
The clear spirit was doubtless eminently me- 
thodical. He saw distinctly that great leading 
idea, which made the poor pilot to become ** a 
promiser of kingdoms'*; and he pursued the 
progressive development of the mighty truth, 
with an unyielding firmness which taught him 
to "rejoice in lofty labours." 

Certo da cor, ch'alto destin non scelse, 
Son I'impresse magnanime n^glette ; 
Ma le beir alme alle belP opre elette 
Sanno gioir nelle fatiche eccelse : 
Ne biasmo popolar, frale catena, 
Spirto d'onore, il suo cammine raflrcna. 
Cosi lunga stagion per modi indegni 
Europa disprezza Tinclita speme, 
Schernendo' il vulgo, e seco i llegi umeme, 
Nudo nocchier, promettitor di Regni, 

L'ocean corse, e i turbini nmUmnef 
Vinse le crude immagini di marie, 
Poscia, deir ampio Mar ffpenia )a gaertu, 
Scorse la dianzi farolosA terra. 
Allor dal cavo pin ncenAe vd^yee^ 
E di grand' orma il nnofo mmtdo itnpt^wif j 
Ne men ratto per Taria erf^e ifttMith^, 
Segno del Ciel^ rirv^pt^aitjrfl (yttftp^^ 
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E porge umile esempio onde adoraria 
Debba sua gente. 

From an ode of Chiabrera's, which, in 
strength of thought and lofty majesty of 
poetry, has but few peers in ancient or modern 
song. 



Music, as a 
KecreatioD. 



S, H* J, 



Sir William Jones, like Milton, often re- 
sorted to music after dinner. He found it 
conducive to mental exertion, and producing 
the good effect, without the disadvantages of 
sleep. Almost all the tragedies of Alfieri 
were sketched while he was listening to music, 
or a few hours after. Lord Bacon had often 
music played in a room next his study. Milton, 
in a letter to Lawrence, son of the President 
of Cromwell's Council, says : — 

"What neat repast shall feast us light and 

choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we shall rise 
To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air ? 
He who of these delights can judge and share, 
To interpose them oft is not unwise." 



Bidictde. 



I know of no principle of more importance, 
to fix in the minds of young people, than the 
most determined resistance to the encroach- 
ments of ridicule. Give up to the world, and 
to the ridicule with which the world enforces 
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its dominion, every trifling question of manner 
and appearance ; it is to toss courage and firm- 
ness to the winds. But learn, from your earliest 
days, to ensure your principles against the perils 
of ridicule. You can no more exercise your 
reason, if you live in constant dread of laughter, 
than you can enjoy your life, if you are in con- 
stant terror of death. If you think it right to 
differ from the times, and to make a stand for 
any valuable point of morals, do it, however 
rustic, however antiquated it may appear ; but 
seriously and grandly, as a man who wore a 
soul of his own in his bosom, and did not wait 
till it was breathed into him by the breath of 
fashion. Let men call you mean, if you know 
you are just ; hypocritical, if you are honestly 
religious ; pusillanimous, if you feel you are 
firm. Resistance soon converts unprincipled 
wit into sincere respect ; and no after-time can 
tear from you those feelings which every man 
carries within him, who has made a noble and 
successful exertion in a virtuous cause. 



Sydney Smith, 



Christ is not like light, like life, or like 
food ; but light, life, and food all have their 
blessed qualities and their genial powers, be- 
cause they are like Him. He is the true light, 
He is the true life. He is the bread of life, and 
the only sustenance. Nature is but a stray 
spark struck out from under the chariot-wheels 
of His path of glory. Nature is but a shell 
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cast up by the ocean of His infinite love, in 
which the child-like listener may hear, faintly 
and afar off, the everlasting melodies of its 
unfathomable waters. The sun shines, because 
there is an Eternal Sun of Righteousness ; the 
morning star burns on the kindling forehead of 
the east, because there is a Blessed Day-Star 
on high; the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
because there is a Divine Spirit moving over 
confusion and death, and calling forth life; 
the tree puts forth her leaves and buds, and 
blossoms and fruit, because there is a true 
Vine, with a multitude of fruit-bearing 

branches, which no man can number 

And so of a thousand processes of nature about 
us, they are because of, and they owe their 
creation to, eternal spiritual verities, of which 
the believer in Christ knows ever more and 
more, but of which he that believeth not, and 
the man of this world, knoweth nothing. Yes, 
this is the use of nature, this is the end and 
aim of the creation ; to set forth God, to 
glorify Christ, to shadow forth the truth, as it 
is in the spirit of man, and as it is in God. 
Nature is not a ladder whereby to mount to 
Him, not a building of matter on which we 
may climb up to heaven. But nature is a 
ladder let down from God ; a ladder, at the 
top of which He stands as He has revealed 
Himself in Christ, and by the power of His 
blessed Spirit. Revelation is the only key to 
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creation, the only solution of the enigma of its 
use, as well as of its purpose and destiny. 
The Christian believer only can be the true 
naturalist, for he alone enters on the study of 
nature aright. He alone feels the ineffable 
majesty of that august temple of the Creator, 
and treads its aisles with the humility which 
leads to wisdom, and kneels at its altars with 
becoming devotion. 

The wisdom of God is to be adored. Who, 
when He is about to accomplish something 
great and surpassing our hopes, first seems to 
annihilate all expectations, and to reduce us to 
despair ; as it is written, " He bringeth down 
to the grave, and bringeth up again." He 
does this to teach us the exercise of faith, 
hope, and love towards Him ; and that we may 
learn to esteem things not seen above those 
v^hich do appear, and against hope to believe 
in hope, and to depend on Him, who " calleth 
things which are not, as though they were." 
Then, while He takes away from us all His 
most pleasant gifts, and exhibits Himself to 
us, as if His kindness and His lovingness had 
come utterly to an end, at that very time He 
is thinking most especially, and I might almost 
say anxiously, the thoughts of love towards 
us. 

Were we acquainted with the way of inter- 
mixing ejaculatory eyeings of God in our 
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ordinary ways, it would keep the heart in 
a sweet temper all the day long, and have 
an excellent influence in our ordinary actions 
and holy performances. This were to " walk 
with God"- indeed ; to go all the day long, 
as in our Father's hand; whereas, without 
this, our praying morning and evening looks 
but as a formal visit, not delighting in that 
constant converse, which yet is our happiness 
and honour, and makes all estates sweet. 
This would refresh us in the hardest labour. 

No man's calling doth so confine him, but 
were his heart and affections heavenly and 
spiritual, his thoughts would force a passage 
through the crowd of worldly business to 
heaven. Ejaculations are swift messengers, 
that need not much time to deliver their 
errand, or much time to return again to the 
soul. You may point your earthly employ- 
ments with heavenly meditations, as men do 
their writings with stops, every now and 
then sending up a thought into heaven ; 
and such pauses are no hindrances to your 
earthly affairs. 

Some object, " We have no might ;" and 
to endeavour to take the kingdom by violence, 
is taking the matter out of God's hand. 
Is it not better to wait for the promise, 
" Stand still, and see the salvation of God ?" 
If you mean by standing still, not agonizing 
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to enter in at the strait gate, not wrestling 
in prayer, and fighting the good fight of faith, 
may God save you from this stillness ! You 
err, not knowing the Scriptures. The stand- 
ing still there recommended, is to possess your 
soul in patience, without dejection, fear, and 
murmuring. Stand still as the Apostles, who 
watched together in prayer, ran with patience 
the race set before them, and fought manfully, 
as faithful soldiers, under the banner of the 
cross. Any other stillness is of the devil, and 
leads to his kingdom. 

Lord I what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make ! 



Fletcher of 
Madeley, 

Prayer, 
Strength 
given by. 



We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 
We rise, and all the distant and the near 
Stand forth in sunny outline brave and clear ; 
We kneel — how weak! we rise — how full of 

power ! 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this 

wrong. 
Or others, that we are not always strong. 
That we are ever overborne with care. 
That we should ever weak or heartless be. 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer; 
AndjoyandstrengthandcouragearewithThee? Ahp. Trench. 



Ne nostra ista quae invenimus dixeris; 
Insita sunt nobis omnium artium semina, 
Magisterque, et occulto, Deus producit omnia. 
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Disappoint- 
meot. 
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Say not the discoveries we make are our own ; 
'The germs of every art are implanted within us, 
And God our instructor, from His concealment, 
Developes the faculties of invention. 

There is many a thing which the world 
calls a disappointment, but there is no such 
word in the dictionary of Faith. What to 
others are disappointments, are to believers 
intimations of the will of God. 

In a lone room, at the top of a house, a 
London city Missionary met with an aged 
woman, whose scanty pittance of half-a-crown 
a week was scarcely sufficient for her sub- 
sistence. He observed, in a broken teapot 
that stood in the window, a strawberry-plant 
growing. He said to the poor woman one 
day, " Your plant flourishes very nicely : you 
will soon have strawberries on it." ** Oh, 
Sir," replied the woman ; " it is not for the 
sake of the fruit that I grow it." " Then 
why do you take so much care of it?" 
" Well, Sir, I am too poor to keep any living 
creature ; but it is a comfort to me to have 
that living plant, for I know it can only live 
by the power of God; and as I see it live 
from day to day, it tells me that God is 
near." That thought of the presence of God 
cheered that poor woman in her lonely garret; 
showing how powerful the grace of God is, 
and how it can work out its sovereign pur- 
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pose of mercy and love, in spite of all seeming 

hindrances. 

"Our outward life requires them not, then 

wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to all, to beautify the earth. 
To whisper to the heart of man, when faith 

and hope are dim, 
That He who careth for the flowers will much 

more care for him." 

" O could we copy their mild virtues, then 
What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! 
Methinks their very name shines still and bright; 
Apart — like glow-worms on a summer night; 
Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 
A guiding ray ; or seen like stars on high. 
Satellites burning in a lucid ring." 

Melchthal, in " William Tell," thus speaks 
of his father, whose eyes Stauffacher had 
ordered to be put out. 
O ! eine edle Himmels gabe ist 
Das Licht des Auges. — AUe Wesen leben 
Vom Lichte, jedes gliickliche Geschopf — 
Die Pflanze selbst kehrt freudig sich zum 

Lichte. 
Und er muss sitzen, fiihlend in der Nacht, 
Im ewig Finstern — ihn erquickt nicht mehr 
Der Matten warmes Griin, der Blumen fehmelz, 
Die rothen Firnen kann er nicht mehr schauen. 
Sterben ist nichts — dqch leben und nicht sehen, 
Das ist ein Ungliick. 
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English Euins. The Italian climate, moreovcfr, robs age of 

its reverence, and makes it look newer than 
it is. Not the Coliseum, nor the tombs of 
the Appian Way, nor the oldest pillar in 
the Forum, nor any other Roman ruin, be 
it as dilapidated as it may, ever give the 
impression of venerable antiquity, which we 
gather, along with the ivy, from the grey 
walls of an English Abbey or Castle. And 
yet, every brick or stone which we pick up 
among the former, had fallen ages before 
the foundation of the latter was begun. This 
is owing to the kindliness with which nature 
takes an English ruin to her heart, covering 
it with ivy as tenderly as robin-redbreast 
covered the dead babes with forest leaves. 
She strives to make it a part of herself, gra- 
dually obliterating the handiwork of man, 
and supplanting it with her own mosses and 
trailing verdure, till she has won the whole 
structure back. But in Italy, whenever man 
has once hewn a stone, nature forthwith re- 
linquishes her right to, and never lays her 
finger on, it again. Age after age finds it 
bare and naked in the barren sunshine, 

N. Hawthorne, and leaves it so. 



Mendelssohn. 
The Bible. 



My Oratorio is " St. Paul," compiled en- 
tirely from the Bible words ; and whilst 
writing it I have felt, with renewed pleasure, 
how forcible, expansive, and harmonious the 
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Scripture language is for music. There is 
an inimitable force in it, and a ^hythm which 
has often seemed of itself to suggest the 
music to me. 

Take down from your shelves the lives or The Christian 
the writings of those Christians, who, in their 
day, have stood most widely apart from each 
other, who seem to have least in common 
with each other ; lay aside with a smile, or 
a sigh, the half-forgotten theological contro- 
versies that seem to them and their followers 
so all-important ; read the records of their 
inner life ; hear them tell of the struggles, 
the sorrows, the temptations, the triumphs 
of their souls. You see they, one and all, 
speak of a life, a glorious and a real life, — 
a life that is not their own, and yet which 
dwells in them, — a life by which they triumph 
over the deadliness of sin, and the weakness 
of their own flesh. They talk of the joy 
of this life, and of its powers, of its sadness 
too, and its trials ; they tell how they grieved 
as it waned, and exulted as it grew strong; 
how they prayed in their spiritual need and 
sorrow, and sang praises in their hour of spi- 
ritual rejoicing. We, too, pray their prayers, 
we sing their hymns, and, as we see that 
they could have prayed each other's prayers 
and sung each other's hymns, we see that, 
spite all outward diversity, these were one 
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Bp, Magee, 



by the identity of their inner life. Surely 
it is a strange fact, that men who could 
certainly have learned nothing from each 
other, men whose lives were formed under 
such strangely diverse influences, Calvinist 
and Arminian, Huguenot and Catholics, Je- 
suit and Jansenist, High Churchman and 
Low Churchman, show, each and all of 
them, this marvellous unity of life. 



Love, the Root 
of Truth. 



Augustine, 



Love, says St. Paul, is the fulness and 
compendium of the whole law. This love 
is, as it were, the root, and all truths are 

the branches and the fruits of it He 

who loves, knows every thing ; for he pos- 
sesses the end to which every thing refers 
itself. Love God, and there will not be 
any thing which you may not understand. . . . 
It is love which asks ; it is love which seeks ; 
it is love which knocks at the door, and 
causes it to open ; and it is by this love that 
we shall abide stedfast in the truths which 
the Spirit of God hath revealed to us. 
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Now unto Him that is able to do 

exceeding abundantly 

above all that we ask or think, 

according to the power that worketh in us, 

to Him be glory 

in the Church by Christ Jesus 

unto all generations, 

world without end. Amen. 

• • • • 

Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
Lord, the God Almighty : 
just and true are Thy ways, 

O King of Saints ! 

• • • • 

Alleluia, 

for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth : 

let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour 

to Him. 

Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 

and He will dwell with them, 

and shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 

And there shall be no more death : 

neither crying, neither pain, any more ; 

for the former things are passed away. 

Devotions of Bp. Andrew*. 
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